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‘* ’Tis yours to love! ’tis yours to serve ! ’tis yours to cherish evermore ! 


God keep it ever floating the 


re—the flag above the schoolhouse door!”’ 


This picture may be used asa text 

for lessons on Patriotism, See 
ages 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, and the En- 
srtainment pages 53-59, 















Washington’s Birthday, Feb 22 
FOR Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 “wa 


\ " appropriate for exercises on these days than 
' ae a ae this flag vr these pictures. 
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his Big FI 










We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 






































AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 
finest kind of a flag absolutely free. 











Here is the way: — 

First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 

their room or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you, 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors, These they are to 

sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives -will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will 

think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 

bring ou the money. ; : 

| That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 

| You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 

| So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. _ 

| The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 

but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 
Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retuil from $4 to $5. 
We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shape, 
Can say itis the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer. 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. 





We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped | time. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons 
get the flag, Your plan iscertainly a fine one and no school | and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 
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ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 
MABEL Barks, Burt, Iowa. 
We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in District 
Rethany. Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N, Y. 
a duly received and in good condition. The 
ost. "4 when they saw it. They certainly are 
ocher of the school I wish to ex- 
catitude of the pupils and the 
iant success in your work, I 
main G, Rie Awd |\iLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa, 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express ovr gratitude, It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare wa ‘schoolroom, 
a. VA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem, Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 
. MAZIE F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan, 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 
Emma LA JAcKson, Pioneer, La. 


NeEnsea nit, and 
1 . +} * 
nd to you the thanks 


trons Wi ng you 





picture is entirely satisfactory. 
F1Loyp D, Looker, Sedalia, O. 


The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 
have. Wishing you success in your good work, I am, 

OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see “Old Glory” floating above thcir house, 
EmMA HELM, Mayfield, Ky. 


Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes without saying I am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 

G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself. ; 
ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 


Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be such a beauty, 
RutTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash, 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to pet it. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it, 

ANNA ODSTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 


We have thousands of letters like these. 





heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de- 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag, It can be used 
outdoors as well asindoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will doall I can for a company having such a great 
aim, BERNARD C. CoGGAaNn, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich, 





Have received our picture and are well pleased with it and 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid, Will recommend 
you all in my power, 

A. GERTRUDE C. DALEY, Assonex, Mass, 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of ourschool. Itis certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 

STHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 


The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected. 
Some of the poo clapped their hands and said “Hurrah for 
our flag” as I unrolled the package. 

ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is evel 
better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think itis a fine way to obtail 
a new flag free, for selling the buttonsis only a trifle, Thank 
ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 

MABEL C, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mass. 








ton and Lincoln. 


yourself. 
FLAG CoO., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons, [Cross out the kind 
you don’t want], As soon as 
sold I will remit you $8.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


[State whether you want the free fla 
picture of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln}, 


Name.esese 


THRE H eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeesEeee® 


Address 


COO C eevee eoeeeereeerrrececereeeseerereseeceeeeeseeee 


Ciltfeccccccces 5000 090565050469000605054040554 State 


se eeeeeeeees eeeeccccece 


Tashington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 


The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 

Show your progressiveness. 

Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers, 


101 Meridian Street, 


You can do the same. 


“eu Mail this Coupon TODA Y. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


Anderson, Indian 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 











Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illuminate your: 


The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 


The Victor is of vital 
importance in correlation 


studics in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your work in Tnglishe 


Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old) authentic 


versions will give new life to the study of the play, or lend realization to 


its production by the seniors. 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


Do you read Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “ Lady of 
the Lake”? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the 
bag-pipes and the songs of Ellen with the harp of 
old Allan ? 

Are you interested in the geography of Europe? 
The heart life of the different peoples of stricken 
Europe can be understood in no other way so clearly 
as throush their songs. 

The Victor records will bring 
them all right into your school 


roo). 


Tor full information, address the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Next Month's Magazine 


The March NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS will be A Great Spring 
Number and will contain a large variety of seasonable material including: Schoo} 
Gardens—a practical talk to the village and rural teacher by a superintendent who 
writes from a large experience; two pages of beautifully illustrated material; Arbor Day 
Observances—talks, entertainment, and tracing and color cards; Spring Literature—two 
pages of helpful stories and poems; Lessons on Holland with, illustrations of Dutch  sand- 
tables and blackboard scenes; The Story of the Bluebird, adapted from Maeterlinck, with 
special designs for hand-work, and the second instalment of Miss Grant’s delightful 
“Story of the Little Brick,’? which is devoted to paper folding and cutting with attractive 
illustrations of the articles made in this progressive little country school. On the Enter- 
tainment pages will be found a beautiful Easter Pantomine with several illustrative poses, 








an exceedingly tuneful and pretty Spring Operetta entitled ‘‘The Flowers at Under-the- 
Ground,’’ suited to an Arbor Day program or other programs, and a full quota of recita- | 
tions and exercises. | 
February Days and Books | 

February is very prolific in holidays and birthdays suited for celebration in the school- 


room. These can be made very valuable and instructive to the pupils if the teacher is so 
inclined and makes proper use of the opportunities. There is much special material ap- 





pliable to that month. On page 70 we list a number of Entertainment Books, and mauvy of 
these will be found especially fer February days. In the line of Supplementary Reading 
there are many books in the Instructor Literature Series, as given on page 7, which are 
especially applicable for this month. Note the books on Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell. These will be found in different grades. If you have never used any of 
the books of this Series, it might be a good way for you to become familiar with them, by 
supplying your grades or your school with some of these for that particular purpose, 
Once familiar with these, you would find continued use desirable. 


From Teacher to Pupil 

For many years we have furnished Souvenirs for teachers to present to their pupils 
at close of school, at holiday time or on some special occasion, We have varied our styles 
from year to year, and all of these have been artistic and attractive. With all these vary- 
ing styles we have maintained one feature—that is printing names of school, teacher and 
pupils on each Souvenir. This gives a unique value to each Souvenir. We are showing 
some fine new designs this year in addition to some of the older ones which are still very 
much in demand. Sce description and illustration of these on inside of our back cover, 
Pupils are delighted at receiving these Souvenirs, and they are cheaply provided for a 
whole school. At least, send for a sample. 

To Be Discontinued at Expiraticn 

Hereafter all subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will be discon- 
tinued promptly at expiration. Date to which subscription Is paid is clearly indicated on 
address label. In addition to this it is our policy to give prompt notice by mail. 

We believe that teachers generally will approve of this change in policy and co-oper- 
ate with us by promptly renewing their subscription at expiration, 

How to Secure a Library for Your School 

On page 78 you will find fully described The Instructor School Library. This 
contains One Hundred Volumes in limp cloth binding. A plan is there also explained by 
which you can secure this splendid set of books in a ver’ easy manner, Tt is well worth 
your attention, 


is the old reliable Weeklv News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital, | 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, fl.oo a vear,  Iswery teacher is ce expected to keep well oral 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
tot only as the importautuews of the world skillfuily and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
veneral features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, ete. On the editorial 
pave current topies are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thoueht but not to influence opinions or bolster up isis or hobbies. The PArTinaINDER is not an ex- 
periment, nota new thing; il is now in its 20th year of increasing success and itis everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Ivery teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to he 
without it; it animates the dry bones of listory, geography, civies, ete., and rids teaching of half its 
drudeery, The PATHMINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means ol a 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is fo language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentyy inereased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as listed on next page 
is an illustrated teachers’ magazine containing methods, material, 


> \" 

The School Century plans, programs and devices for all the grades, Its contents aim to 
cover all branches of school work and its) contributors are chosen from the successful educators of many 
states. While every teacher should have NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, there are many who 
would naturally desire two journals and to these we would recommend Tuy ScHoor, CENTURY in 
combination as offered, The subscription price is $1.25 per year. 

THE TEACHERS’ PRACTICE BOOK is thie title of a t00-page (gx12) book of Montlily School 
Plans and Practice for each month in the school year from September to June inclusive. In addition it 
contains a Busy Work Calendar for each month, Hlustrative Handwork for Elementary Grades, Memory 
Quotations, School Programs for celebrating the special days, Games for Schoolroom and Playground, 
Picture Study with illustrations for teaching language, composition and art, Language Stories for Repro- 
duction in Primary Grades, and Biographical Sketches of American Authors. It isthe most practical and 
valuable compendium of school plans and helps ever before published. The Practice Book is given free 
and postpaid to each person subscribing to Tr Scnoor CENTURY in combination with NorMAL IN- 





STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS at $1.75. A copy of Poems Worth Knowing is also inciuded with the 
combination, 
A ( Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one ycar, Regular Price $1.25 ALL FOR 
The School Century, one year, Regular Price $1.25 


Poems Worth Knowing (See description on page 13) ( $ l 75 
The Teachers’ Practice Book (See description above) ) 
aa The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers wa 


For Further Subscription and Combination Prices, See Next Page. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, 
EverY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, -PRACTICAL 
SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pulished by us 
together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 
The Pathfinder, one year................ Mata da Wk Sark ea eee a 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid......... PEST eT eae re 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.........seeeeees cee e eens 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.......... wien 1.00 
Normal Instructor a74 Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ ... 1.75 
“ z *. « (6 with p2x.Giinedebove + eeeee sees 1,90 
‘ “6 rT rT 66 ss any 2 of the $1.00 books 2.50 

“ “ $6 6 6 ¢¢ all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 
Normal Instractor and Primary Plans with PATHFINDER andany |) 2.35 
“ “ “ ‘“ 66 with PATHFINDER andany, ||, 2.95 
“ “ rrr (© with PATHFINDER andatt 3.55 
Practical Selections, postpaid............ entire ce .65 
i eee heb tee eG heeded ed eeedeeee ees avees - 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections |, 1.60 
(6 éc &< 6c 66 with SR eaves | Se 1.95 
“ «“ eu (6 with PATHFINDER sndschoot ||| 2,10 
‘ 6 “ «6 ¢ with PATHFINDER School Yeet ||| 2.45 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books......................4. 1.60 
‘6 6 66 Dh 6 ee ee EE OE PETE ee 2.20 

“ Tr 2 pS TTT CL ECE LEE CCT ee 2.80 

4 ‘¢ School Year or Practical Selections......... 1.35 

4“ a 66 ‘“ and &% We ee eld kas ues 1.70 


Any 2 of the $1.00 Books........ 
I MOEN ks beso ved ors evacesbeedeedecseecoawan 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: lor sul-crijption to other countries, add postage 

as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c3 Path- 

finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, 

to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in- 
use to advantage. 


When renewing your subscription 
dude such of the above hooks as you can 





ence between literacy and illiteracy is 
more than the difference between the 
presence or the absence'of the trick of 
pronouncing the names of a few English 
words. It is a difference in the power 
to think, to understand. to feel, to ap- 
preciate the idioms, the figures of speech, 
the atmosphere of the language. 

Of course, that sounds big and lofty, 
but it in no way overstates the truth 
of the matter. 

Can you carry into every lesson period 
a judgment and a conviction on the de- 
sirability of making the subject, what- 
ever it may be, contribute to the lan- 
guage power of the pupils? Can you give 
them individual attention which is essen- 
tial to solid growth? Have you the pa- 
tience to go over and over again the 
needful details? 
tion to see the end from the beginning, 
the faith to believe in its attainment 
and the courage to go forward to that 
end? Jf you have all of these, you may 
not get yourself written up on the first 
pages of sensational journals and maga- 
zines, you may not get your picture hung 
inthe hall of educational reform, but you 
will get your name written down as a 
first-class teacher of children. You will 
enjoy the distinction of having kept your 
head clear and your heart right in this 
confusion of standards and ideals. You 
will render yourself a benefactor to the 
children and to the community by writ- 
ing above your desk and in your mind 
that most ancient and yet most modern 
sentiment: ‘‘Prove all things; hold fast 
to that which is good.’’—F. G. Blair, 
State Supt., in Illinois Educational 
Bulletin. 


“Hold Fast to That Which is 
Good” 


In these days of novelties, of unrest, of 
seeking after new signs in education, it 
is well for teachers to remember that bit 
of advice which was given many years 
azo: ‘Prove all things; hold fast to that 
which is good.’? You have heard that 
new occasions teach new duties and that 
limemakes ancient good uncouth. All 
of which is very poetic and some of which 
isvery true. But out of the vast conflict 
of thought and action in education have 
wisen certain facts which time renders 
more comely rather than more uncouth. 
The only danger lies in the fact that hav- 
ing become staple, we shall assume that 
these things will be done whether we 
pay any attention to their doing or not. 
The constant, the required things, tend 
fo heeome commonplace and the new, 
however scant its value, tends to get an 
overrating in comparison. 

There never was a time in the history 
of education when teachers needed to 
give more careful, painstaking thought 
to teaching American children how to 
read and write and speak the English 
language. It requires the highest degree 
of intelligence and the greatest degree 
of skill. It demands forethought and 
afterthought which can hardly be 
crowded into the regular six hours of 
the school day. This work well done 
brings discipline and culture. It is the 
most practical and vocational of the sub- 
Jects on the modern school program. 

Much of our loose thinking can be 
traced to our faulty understanding or 
use of the English sentence. The differ- 

written by famous Scientist, 


VALUABLE B00 tells in plain language, how 


you can become healthy, prevent sickness; and live 
long, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 10c, Get it 
wa Save dollars in Doctor’s bills. 

illis Co., 706A Pilling St., ., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Willis Co, 
FINE 30,000 WORD Pecks! Dictionary, 25¢ postpaid. 
(eee 


Send for Six Easy Ways to Raise Money 
To Buy a WILLIAMS Church Piano = 


If your church or school needs a piano or organ, write me about it atonce 
and I will send free my little book of six easy and pleasant ways to raise the 
Money. It’s just like fun for Ladies’ Aids, Young Peoples’ Socie es, Sunday schools and 
day schools to buya Williams by my easy plans. I have helped thousands of churches to iesanmms 

will 








CLASS PINS—Catalog Free 


1] Shows all styles of Pins. Rings,Medals 
@i) for High Schools, Colleges, etc. No, 
M\ twocolor enamel, silver plated with 
H your initials and class year for $.15 in 
=| stamps. Money back if not pleased, 
Surprise your classmates by being first 
towear one. Write today, THE METAL 
Dept. G. 77 South Ave,, Rochester, N.Y 









NO. 36 





ARTS CO. Ine., 

















musical instr a bi 1 to help yours, too. Don’t wait but write a %& 
or postal toda cbout like this: Send free catalog with factory eis see six 
easy ways of buying a church piano (or organ).’? Address me personally as follows: 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres., Williams Piano & Organ Co. 
Room 237. 14 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Have you the imagina- | 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS J 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Our reries of Souvenirs are attractive because they are artistic from the typographic work to the 
ornamental. Your name, the names of your pupils, your photograph or that of building, are personal 
features witha grip to them, -_ . : RE ; 


They have supplanted the old 
— ~ ‘be 
G »., 
| 


form of gift card, because of ~ 
« 
\ « 


the personal interest of the (| 47% 
pupilsinthem, Theysee their \y | 
\ ey An 
. 
19N5 


= an a 





namesin print perhapsfor the — \: 
first time in their lives, i! 
Description: Souvenirs con- 
sistof cover and two inside At 
sheets—cover is embosed in 
gold from steel dies and 
hand colored, Inside 
pages contain an engrav- 
ed illustrated closing 
day poem, Also poem: 












Ris la 
a - = ad | 


Tree of Life, and a | 
parting sentiment, all Vv | 
hand drawn and artis- Jur greatest glory is uot innemy failing 


<tr, Y * Tht > 
Ne esse UUA | 


tically arranged. 
Souvenir backs and 
inside pages are as- 
sembled with colored 
silk tassel, | 
We print to your order; 
Name and district number of | 
your school, township, county ; 
and state, names of your pupils, school board and your name as teacher, 
Your Photo or that of school building may be added ata small cost, send photo to copy. Photo en 
ies are madeas carefully and as good as any high priced photograph, and are guaranteed for all time 
Your photo returned safely—We operate our own photo department, 

No.1: Size4x7in, Booklet, 12 pages, First ten, 05c—additional ones 6c each, 
ten $1.10—additional ones 7c each, 


nrisiua enern foe we bu 


4 


With Photo: First 


No. 2: Size8'4x5'4in. Booklet, 12 pages, 40 or less 5¢ each—additional one 4e each, With 
Photo: 40 or less 6c each—additional ones Se each, 


No.8: 4x6 in. Oblong Booklet. 12 pages. 40 or less 6e each—additional one h« With 
Photo: 40 or less 7c each—-additional ones 6c each, 
Tf less than 15 ordered send 10c extra. Send 5c extra with order for assured mail delivery, 


Knvelopes to fit any of above designs 1e each, Samples are free :—Stamp will be appreciated, 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


each, 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability 
— : should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buyers’? and 

How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RKANDOLPIL & 00,, Patent Attorneys, Dopt, 81 Washington, DC 


PLAY 


National Kindergarten 
College 
KLIZABKTIT IARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL —-June 14 to August 6. 
METHODS, 





Piano instantly—tirst trial. World’s greatest 
invention, Musician Sell. Maker, 2800 Lake, Chiengo 


4 Times Faster 












KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 


Model Demonstration Schools, 

Credits applied on regular Courses 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds, 

Come to a school where instruction receiver vill 
have practical valne in your fall work, 

For full information address 


| Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, UI. 


CIVIL SERVICE vviciei00 o 


Sample lesson and iastratedcatulogue FREE, 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORNES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N, J. 


6 @ US) and better, at 1-4 usual 
cost, right in your own 
home, by Dr. Quiny’s famous WRITTEN METHOD, Endorsed by 
jeeding Musiciers, Poy chords in first lesson, complete piece in three 
lessons, Fi Int'onizes methods of teaching piano. Re terms 

onth. Pitts booklet. Quinn Conservatory, }jox, 66 N1u Chicago 





this m 














Encyclopedia of 
State Examination 


Questions and Answers) —~——— 
AT 1-2 PRICE | ONE OF, THESE STAMP 


| remit 250 for 6 months’esibseription to 


MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, 17 Kast Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


OUPSES by tial 


Unexcetled prepat 





} prices, 





COLLECTIONS PREI 
h wait Asia, If you 


Covering 31 States. New—with full answers. 
Sparkling with just the questions that are 
newest in all common school branches, All 
teachers and schoolexaminers should keep 


lTR We ’ COMPLETE COURSE. 

nna yl moe shou LEARN MANICURING FO™PEETE COURSE. 

abreast of the times by their use, Two vol- | |) he for Monav Bul ap Write. prencin 

umes. Sold separately if desired, tegular | | Wasrus Demat <6 Maatheuring W ‘anen gy wt 
price $1.40 per volume, Our price 7c per vol- | | . ! x, Wa ’ ° 

ume with 5e¢ per volume extra for postuge. | 


Most thoroughly up-to-date Question. Book. mii . as , 
published. Send today, Stamps taken, |DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK. a1 
good pay, No canvasing ; ho experience re quired, illus. 


TEACHERS ARE CRAZY OVER = 


our four helpful new classics in the 


o 

Study and Interpretation Series 
Evangeline 206; Vision of 
Sir Launfal 206; Also Chambered Nautilus 
and Gettysburg Speech combined at 106, All 
hig helps. Every teacher should have @ set 
and every class should use these editions. 
Sent postpaid at above prices; 10% discount 
on class orders 3 charged if desired, 


McMINN & GEAR, 


25 Pingree Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








home ; é 
particulars free, Helping Hand Stores, Dept. 831 








| ARK’S FLORAL GUIDE — all about Flowers 


a Surprise Mixed Flower Seed Pkg., Mi (sorts, a We 
| Seed Coupon, wid copy Park’s Floral Magazine the 
| oldest aud most popular Floral Magazine inthe world 


Snowbound 206 ; all for stamp, Don’t miss it, Geo, W. Park, LaPark, Pa. 

















ENGLE'S PRIMARY HELPS 


Our line includes 





an 
J or ¢ | cards ever cold, 10 cents, consistingof —~ 
Word, Number and rtistic designs o ‘roses, Text, Pretty 
Se nce i s. | Ii with appropri ir 
Bentence 7 Builde wk | some in gold and some in silve raphed in many colors o ) 
Phonic Tablets, Per- | &. HERMAN & CO, 2430 North HalstedSt., Dept. 11%, CHICAGO 
ception Cards, 


Spelling Boards 
Phonic Charts 
Reading Charts 








| Personality is the Secret of Success 
men who domi- $ 


You can be trained to be one of the 
You can 


nate and control the business world. 
develop a 


MAGNETIC PERSONALITY 


and Jearn to avoid the unscrupulous, how to uns 
mask their pretentions, how to discover their real 
+, discon- 


CUCCREGEORRERRRERRaeeae 
Cittenaaeaans 


New Drill Cards | 
(Like Cut) 4 34x7 


traits. You can transform a pessimist ic 
acme Add,—Mult., tented temperament into a firm determination to 
Set, 45 cards.........50¢ | = win, If you jack concentration, sufler n poor 
‘ - |} = memory, you cain overcome these defects, turn all 
Sub., 45 Cards... sv! HC = your failures into success. 
' - ° ‘ F This most practical u ei 
DRILL CARDS—3!x7 (With Signs) ee Theron Q.. Dumont, Four 







the Art and Science Institut 
Par e« ne the subtle 






No, 3 Set—All Combinations in Add., Sub.,Mult., THE ADVANCED COURSE 
Div., also fractional parts; 176 cards, $1.75. Vost-| RAV atc 
paid $1.90, * |] THERON Q GuMomT 
No. 2 8et—All Combinations in Add,, Sub., Mult. 
and Div., to 12—100 cards, $1.00, Postpaid, $1.10. 
Price List, Free 


J. L. Engle, Box 419, Beaver, Pa. 


TEACHES YOU HOW elop ny 
TO DEVELOP A 
| STRONG PERSONALITY 


CUCRCCRERRGRRGECRORURRGER ACERS EE eeeee 


not gatiate tet 
ADVANCED Titel GHT 
"tS bederal Lule Ube f hreng 


° 
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4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


70 Fifth Avenue 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


and normal 


minty Cybis be 


and other teachers 
nrade teachers, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT OF PISK & CO., 


elalists 
“rt tpi ir 


ecommmends cotlece rradiuate 


wopritary and 


10 college 
Wi. oO. PR 


, and schools, 


“al ia NOLS, ry by 


Mer. 








Proprictors, 


2A Park St., Boston. Mass, 7 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
156 Vitth Ave., New York. N.Y. O04 dournal Bide., Porthind, Ore, 
1847 U Street, Washington, DOC, 2161 Shattuck Ave... Berkley. Cal. 
2S bh. Jackson Bivd., Chicngo, fil. 343 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 20% 
AGENCY 
“Apeaeie, 4 ae 


Hiern veer 





Tl 
ix our field. We cover it. 








THE THURSTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to Direet Calls from Fmiployers, Has good teachers for any 
position atbany time, Our free — let tells how to apply for ia ae 








ANNA M. THURSTON, Mg a + R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 South Wabash Ave., re al. 
Edmands Educators’ Exchange ‘°°%;5;'" 


who send NAMES of REFERENCES and (25 ets.) Postage, 
MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bldg, | WILKES-BARRE, PA 


ONCE for those 
Tremont St, 


WORK BEGUN AT 
hd, Pdmands, Mer, 108 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°> * -”°Chicago, ininois 


Our booklet 


KOSTON, 








“Teaching as a Business”’ latest edition, discusses your business 
in a new way,-—also ours. Send for it. 





Chicago-—414-416 Steinway Hall 

Lincoin, Neb.—First Nationa Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


25th YEAR 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


4THE AGENCY WITH THE'SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 








a Peachers’ Aveney is really more eflicient because it is a 
ecdlardepartientol the College therefore has the confidence of 
Chooluuthorities who callom us as they do noother agency, Our 

vecoutabsolutely guarantee the location of well qualified teachers 

vu theens pe! aed hee vi _ are not located we forfeit our guarantee 
enure, ‘Phis i bucked by an endowed college, Write for 


hy id 
SCARRITI MORR ISVIL. LE COLLEGE, Morrisville, Missouri. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | icine iincct calle trom 
Advance Fee 2%) (7th, STREET. 


Dircet recommendations, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


wanted for 


Positions Guaranteed: 


inflaence and miethoeds are iecesstul thie v 
provided they re eecnaned ° a ~- 
and pay you as high a 


blank today. Th ACHE RS’ Bl aE AU, 








school officers, 


Teachers emergency calls, 





You Should 
Enroll With 


Why ? 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
Because (8) sccumuen 


for teachers than available candidates, 
ation Apaney 


PWEare are ‘ 
tention to your needs, 


eae vive pe 










THE WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY tectsrrk ror Next vEAR 





We were estublished in 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi River, aud especially in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada, ‘Theabove is the highsalary bell, (Result isour record.) For blank and information address, 


New York | 


Receives | 


AGENCIES 











Book Reviews 


‘Health Work in the Schools. 3y 
Iernest Bryant Hloag, M. D., and 
M. Terman. Cloth. J2mo. 3823 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This is one of four books 
these publishers intended’ to cover the 
subject of educational hyyviene. This 
volume deals with the actual) problems 
involved in health supervision, health 
examination and hygiene teaching, and 
it is hoped by the author that it will 
contribute materially to the standardiza- 
tion of health supervision, and to the 
broadening of its scope. It) recognizes 
the fact that a large amount of what is 
called ‘‘medical inspection of schools’”’ 
can be called health work only by cour- 
tesy and that ‘tall along the line among 
superintendents, teachers, school nurses, 
school boards, and even school doctors, 
education is needed which will lend a 
broader vision to the purpose and possi- 
bilities of genuine health supervision.’ 
Special emphasis is given to the part 
played by the teacher in the school 
health work, two chapters being devoted 
to assisting teachers in the observation 
of general health conditions among chil- 
i dren, and three others for acquaint- 
ing them with the most important facts 
reyvarding transmissible diseases in the 


school. Three other chapters are de- 
voted to suyyestions for teaching hy- 
giene in the grades. The book is 


planned primarily for the grade teacher, 
though equally useful as a hand-book for 
the guidance of superintendent, school 
nurses or boards of education. Being 
thus planned the instruction and direc- 
tion are clearly given. As the Iditor’s 
Introduction of the book well says: 
is seldom that we have presented, by au- 
thors of such extended practical experi- 
ence and large technical 
book on such a technical subject written 
in such simple language and presented in 
so attractive a manner.”’ 


**Method in History.”’ By William Ii. 


Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse 
University. Cloth. 12mo. 311 pages. 
$1.00. Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 


This is anew and enlarged edition of an 
already popular book. It is a sort of 
philosophy of history. It seeks to find 





J. D0. SEELEY, Manager, pocatellos tdaho, or Tacoma, Washington. 





has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 
perience, co-operating with TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 

AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The leading Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA, Now is the best time to 
enroll for 1915-16 vacancies. Write immediately for free circular, BOISE, IDAHO 


Ed pete yy weil peg! pontenapepmider mel tae erty 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 9 Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Manager. 


No enrollment fee required in advance, Karly registration is advised, Write to-«lay for application blank, 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENC 

















MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS?’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank, 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 








AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
DENVER 


and Recommends Teachers for all Departments of School and College Work 


PLACING 
D) 


Jusiness Men's Clearing House 


Investigates 
PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 


Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


We Cover the Entire West and South Southern Office, Albany, Georgia 




















For Every | Department off |; 

WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACH Bekont Work ke buntishers [| 
of the annunl “Roeky Mountain 

Teachers’? Agency School Directories,” weare in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, 

California, Colorac daho, Kansas, Montana, Ne ‘braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, } 

Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and W yoming, BOOKLET—**How to finely for a School a Se- sl 

i} 











cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification 
of Teacners of all the States,’ free to mem- 
bers or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in 
siaimps, Money Refunded if not satisfied. 
WRITK US TO-DAY for free Booklet 
showing how we place our teachers, 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager, 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 














the mental process back of every exter- 
nal political change and development. 
[fistory must not be a mere marshaling 
of dates and description of detached 
events. The teacher must make History 
vivid by bringing to. light the passions, 
yearnings, wrongs and rights,—ethical, 
emotional and religious motives and 
prejudices which have found expression 
in migrations, invasions, revolutions, 
wars, conflicts, compromises and treaties. 
Teachers who need a fresh impulse in 
History will profit by the reading of this 
volume. 


**Child Training as an Exact Science. ’’ 


By George W. Jacoby, M. D. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 12mo. 398 pages. $1.62 
by mail. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 


Iivery organ of the body may have a 
direct relation to proper mental funé- 
tions. Dr. Jacoby’s treatise is an at- 
tempt to systematize the prophylactic 
care of children, normal and abnormal, 
so that with excesses, strains, nervous 
excitement and similar dangers guarded 
against, the child may pursue his course 
of study with comfort and success. The 
basie consideration upon which most of 


Lewis | 


issued by | 


“Tt | 


knowledge, a | 


Lebruary 1grs 

















O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 


Established 10 Years 


TEACITERS] 
AN EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 


We have an casy method and delightful 
correspondence courses, 

Are you a city teacher who wants an increase 
in salary ? 

Are you a village teacher who wants to get 
into the city ? 

Are you a country teacher who wants to get 
into the village or city ? 

Are you without a profession and do you want 
to pass ate -acher’s examination ? 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


County Superintendents: We want 
Operation itt Introduechise Our COtrses 


your co 
to your 





teachers, Wecan help you to increase the eftiei 
ency, enthusiasm, and spirit Of vorr teachers, 
2.700 Chicago Teachers have in thi 


studied 
school, - 
WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 
Wehave published a book containing all Chicago 
and Cook County teachers’ GX ca rination questions, 
Marehto November. told. Divaluntle for teaehers 


everywhere preparing for examinations, Cloth, 
Jo COMLS. a “per, bo cent 
Ask us about our plan ‘for loaving our COFres 


pondence outlines, 
THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Bx 1220, CHICAGO, ILL, 







































































Do You Like to Draw? 


‘That's all we want to know 
\ Now we will not give sou any grand 















prize—or vu lot of free stuff if 

vou answer this ae or dow 

Claim to make you rich Ina 
k 


But if Ore anxious ti 


' a A ! 1 fe ON PLA 
t io “Tt Wt Fv SH 
OF CARIOGNING, 800 Leader Building, Cleveland, 4 












e e e 
Civil Service 
Earn $60 to $150 a month. Gov- 
ernment positions are permi nent. 
Both sexes. Vacations with full pay. 
Short hours. Good chances to adv: ance 
Ordinary education sufficie W op for — 

talog giving full particulars and terms. 
“ BROWN’S HOME STUDY SC HOOL 
500 Brown Bld¢., Peoria, iil. 



















EARN TELEGRAPH 


“peas and Wireless, eountin 















radi sate 8 
dern build- 
wires and 


sdiolcesiadlidiel 40 seats, Investuent $25,000, RAs 
antes hd by Railroad, Mareoni and Weste rn Union 
pints. =jiaptaabes DEg nen ts 
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& Wiveloss Institute 


High Street, Valparaiso, Ind, 





Dra wing ---Painting 


Learn at Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper 
I zine or Conimercial lus 
trator; paintin Water Colors or 
Oil, Let us develop your tal 
eni. Free Scholarship Avward. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this Ut 
usual offer by return mail aod 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


| | FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 862, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Our New Po 


Sincere,” **May Showers of Blessings,’? A OF peregrine hi Message, etc. 


above marks—Name of your School, District Number, 


Price List—Ten large size Ribbon, Marks with Teacher’s name.ete. 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of Schoo 


show a larger variety and improvement 


Send at once 10 cents fortwo sample: 8, both sizes 
‘atalog Which has on it the beautiful seven ¢ olors, 





our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks , both in color, 
Our New Poems both for k and small marks, 
forall grades, and will met 
y our best teachers, who have felt the need of a dainly 
mus. Sizes 2x0 and I'ox¥ inches, 





. and we wil 
which We 
ver slips with poems which we print on the ribbon 


is? Story,?? “My Wish 
We can put on thes 
State, Date and Teacher’s name. 
» $1.30 additional ones at 10'4 


giving you the exact idea of the ribbon marks. 





ems— "The Book M: 


€ PUNY.» wi 
, cents 


Ten small size Ribbon Marks with ‘leacher’s name, etc., 85c—additions al one Ss, 6 cents each, 


When 12 are ordered without name, etc., either or both size, prices 1014 and 6 cents. 


_Ff to late too send 


for samples, we will select for you, the same day the order is rec eived, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Will send free one sample (small) with Catalog. 


BROWN @ BROWN, 





2 cent stamp appreciated, 


Dept. 15, 


Dansville, N. ¥. 
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ELOCUTION 


Would you like to study Elocution? 
1 will give you LESSONS by MAIL 
and teach you the art of Public 
Speaking, Dramatic Reading and 
Entertaining. E‘ocution will make 
you popular and earn you money. 
With my lessons mothers can teach 
their Children 8 Recite. Only the 
best literature taught. If you cannot 
go away to schoc il, this is seb opportunity. Send 
4 vent stamp for Sample Il Illustrated Recitation, 
THE DELSARTE COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 
Dept. 2652 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 














——— ad To Success 





ncreaseYour Efficiency 
1 he 


success is the 


secret of business and social 
ability to remember, 
foun make your ir tind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can dusfantly select thous thts 

fucts, figures, names, faces Ion 
ables you to couceulrate, develo »p 


elf control, overcome bashfalie 





think on your Ji cl, addpess an aud 
gence, Hasy., Simple, Phe result 
of 20 years’ & xpe rience in develop 
ing Imemori of thousands of 
students, Write today for copy of 
my book, “tiow to Remember’ 
Prof. und Copyrighted Memory test Mree, 
Henry ulso how to obtain IRE copy of 
cickson, my book “ILow to Speak in Public, 
Principal 





Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium bldg., Chicago, ili, 








; em ? uw : 

Training Sensei for Nurses 
THE MicHARL REESE HOSPITAL 
Revistered by tee State of IWinots. Three year 
course preparatory Tastrnction, pretierd} and 


practical class worl throughout thre Course, 
Laddre 


hee 


hor inforiaieloas 


MISS E.C. BURGESS, R.N, Supt., Box 31, Training School 
Michael Reese Hospital, - Chicago 



















SERVICE SC HOOL 
Rochester, N. Y 


PATTERSON © IVIL 
Box 1510 


MEN and WOMEN 
WANTED 











for US, Goverment positions, $65 to $150 a month. 
Atnnal vVaculious., Short hours, Thousands of ap 
polttinents comiog, Commmom eduention sufficient, 
“Pu danece wy. Farmers eliginle, Big chance 
jor teachers, Write iminediately tor free list of posi 
lions howobtainaile, FRANWLEIN INSTITUTE E, 


Dept. O O23, we hester, N.Y. 


EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


We pay 35.00 cash a dozen for names of bona 
lide boarding school prospective students, 
Sibauenticion, . Write 

Association of Boarding Schools 
Times Bldg.,N. ¥. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 

















FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Vo test our me — ods of teaching by corresponde nce, WE 
Will rant’ ire Puition Se holarships’ toa limited num- 
berof new ipiliwarit sfor instruction in the following 

FREE ‘TUITION COURSES TAUGIIT BY MAIL 
Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
High School ‘Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Salesmanship Domestic Science Drawing 

ogineering Law Real Estate 
Haglish Story Writing Automobile 
Over 106 branches included. Enrojiu ent feo 5; 
Wition free to first applicants, Send us your name and 

TOD. iy tomorrow mit 
“Kree Tuition Scholarship? wand tall partic- 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, - 





lars, ade vee 33 









We positively guarantcetotrain you 
IN YOUR OWN HOME, furnish unifor - 
and assist you to positions, Earr 

while learning. - We have traine d 
hundreds of women to earn $12 to $25 
aweek, Send for catalog and illus- 
trated book of “National Nurses.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
189 Lake Strect, Elmira, N. Y. 















ne 
BECOM of stories, articles 
RITER and scenarios, De 
’ velop your talent, 
We teach thoroug shly by mail Personal attention to 


eac 
histudent. Prospectus on request. Iasy payments 


EMERSON SCHOOL. 1:31 [.St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





he too late, “De | 


Rogers, Ohio | 


{the doctrines in this work abut is this, 
that efficient pedagogy is dependent upon 
a scientific medico-hygiene. The work is 
semi-technical and carries one interest- 
ingly through the field of juvenile psy- 
chology. There are six.parts: 1. His- 
torical Survey; 2. Psychology of Child- 
hood; 8. Abnormal Childhood; 4. Pro- 
phylactie training; 5. Therapeutic train- 
ing; 6. Conclusion. Teachers taking an 
intelligent interest 
child-problems in general will find this 
a valuable book. 


Henry Suzzallo of Columbia University. 
The writer is a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His book is the result 
of psychological analysis and pedagop- 





ical experimentation. Penmanship has 
| never been scientifically analyzed and 


taught, and it is expected that many a 
teacher whose efficiency has always been 
checked by 
welcome a thorough treatise upon the 
psychology, physiology, hygiene and 
pedagogy of handwriting. ‘The discus- 
sion is a long one, 
as it is lony; and the terminology is not | 
too technical for the average person. 


‘Lippincott’s New Picture Composi- 


| tion. ”’ By J. Berg Hsenwein, A. M., 
| Litt. D. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 111 
|pages. 50 cents net. . B. Lippincott 
| Co., Philadelphia. 


it is the author’s theory, and a true 
one, that when a child sees something 
interesting and sees it clearly, he can 
write about it with a sense of mastery 
and an overflowing of ideas that make 
| the dreaded task of 
ing’? ‘a real pleasure. This book has 
} forty-five full page illustrations, most of 
| them in colors, of superior merit, 
by prominent artists, each picture telling 
or suyvesting a story. The purpose of 
the book, then, is not to train in correct 
English, but to develop: 1. Exaét obser- 
vation: 2. Interested reports of such 
observation which will gradually develop 
into coherent description; 38. Increase in 
the proper co-ordinating of ideas; 4. 
Growthof imagination; 5. Development 
of the power of narration. Flints and in- 





“The Pet Book.’’ 
Comstock, Assistant 
Study, Cornell University. Cloth. 8vo. 
Illustrated. 825 pages. $2.50. Com- 
stock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Here is an intensely interesting 
for both young and old. ‘The dumb 
creatures which we make our friends 
have a peculiar place in most hearts. 
All lovers of pets are desirous of know- 
ing how best to provide for their animal 
dependants; and are interested to learn 
the experience of others with their pets. 

The writer of this large and splendidly 
published book thinks that the keeping 
of pets is fine discipline for young peo- 
ple. It inculcates a sense of responsi- 
bility; and it teaches children the idea 
of regular duty, and that this world 
does not exist for their selfish pleasure 
alone, but rather that we are all here to 
be useful and helpful, and that our im- 
portance is proportionate to our ability 
to give help and pleasure to others. 
Most of the many and well chosen illus- 
trations are photographs, and they not 
only please the artistic sense but give 
one new ideas and view-points. ‘The ani- 
mals treated of are divided into six zoo- 
logical classes: Mammals, Birds, Fish, 
Amphibians, teptiles, Invertebrates. 
Among the unusual creatures that con- 
trary to common experience become good 


Professor Nature 


book 





pets are the Hox, the “ iurmoset, the 
Woodchuck, the Brown Bat, the Porcu- 
pine, the Owl, the Toad, ont Alliga- 


torsand Ants. Besides being a very prac- 
tical book for the home, it affords much 
desirable information and entertainment | 








SEE-RITE 
Hundreds of thousands in 
adapted to the poehet, 
Will last for months. Will ne 
waste the pencil or Fitte r th 
justuble blade shaves like 

prices to te Roane in doze 
dime and vet one atis! 


147 W. Columbia Street, “D” 





Every Teacher and Pupil needs a 10c 


PENCIL 


echool room or — 


efloor, Th nde 

i plane, Special 
n lots. Senda 
tion peasensned, 





SEARIG HT MEG, COMPA 


POINTER. 


use, Nspectally 


it break the load 





Gheabole Mich. 


in psychology and | 





) ood posit ions. 


“The Teaching of Handwriting.’’ By 
Frank N. Freeman. Cloth. 12mo. 155 
pages. 60 cents net. Houghton Mifflin | 
Co., Boston. 

This sis one of the ‘‘Riverside Eduea- | 
tional Monogyraphs’’ edited by Prof. 


this subject will be glad to | 


but quite as thorough | 


} ourslO Shorthand Course by 


} 


“Composition writ- | 


done | 


structions are interspersed. The method 
pursued here has been tried out with 
great success by intelligent teachers. 


By Anna Botsford | 





| e 
} Popular Mouthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, allone year fou 
agazines C Doe. Altfive with Normal dnstructorend Primary Phaasfor 
1.50, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2538 ave, NEW_YoRK 


CHAS.W. MULFORD, 


Proprietor 





OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U.S. Established 1855, 
Agency for Teachers, Librarians, Ofltce Assistants, Want 
Adams School and Office Bureau positions now or for next fall? Write 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 364 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 





Northwest Teachers’ Ag pency YARIMAL Woch. “Ales on A gg 


after Feb, 1. BEST POSITIONS from Dakotas to A sis and Alaska, Strong teachers always in demand. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION frre es oe cee. we new 


rural schools to State University. Have placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in 
No registration fee necessary 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 681 Scarritt, Kansas City, Mo. 


Gharangua Teachers’ Agency 


Agency. Mr. W. ¥. 





write us at once. We need 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, Ne we 
a ition, NoKee.” Write us for particulars 
e Teachers’ Bure iu of Erie, Pa. 


sold to the Ci 
Bot elor and M st seven yc > 





tauqua Teachers Dimorier, 





etires from the business. All active registr: itions transferred to our Jame stown, 1 i P Offic e. 
POSITIONS of all kinds for JTEACHE RS | ORATIONS, jovturen, dchates, essays, sto..peepared 
Wirie us your qualitie © Literature, wb spi VETVO YCUIS  OXpt ree 





| Ps A. MILLER’S LITE RARY AGENCY, 


BEFREE 


a ee To introduce \ 
| our wonderful \ 
new system of teaching note 
! music by mail, Violin, Guitar, Mando olin, Piano, 
| Organ or Brass Band, will give you a dandy instrument abs lute ly FREE 
| and guarantee to make you @ playerornocharge, C me Lie outlit PRE, 
Special offer to first pupil Write at once MGERLANO’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 18. ' "Cnleage, wm 
A WEEK * 


WE PAY ‘36 4 WEE! 


GIMP HIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 4\, 


Co- Operative instrecters’ hae! . ge Ind. Dayton, Ohio 
















FINE TONE 
'The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
HOM E work, offers alsoinstruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
22nd Year 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, W )Chicago, Il. 





i 
Mitchell Tower 














Excellent Salaries "1 ire «i 
maail, Sanne your next 
awaits you, Write | lie 











areons, ‘Manes 





| AUTHORS: Stories, poon are wanted for pub 


With us, A) position ete. 
ation, NATIONAL Levens AY ‘itt KEAUL, NIG, Hannibal, Mo, 


WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, 


Viicatlon 
EVA M. 





Woman's World, Houschold Magazine, harm Life, 


People's 


Th. 


Mention this paper, 








At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 





has been perfected, The“ Modern’? Duplicntor coutiities te Vie or velatine 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER Tie MODERN DUPLIOATOR 
Ievery Business and Professional Miat should own and operate a ‘Mod 
ern”? Duplicator, PR WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 
When vou want ten, twenty, forty, filty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe recukir way, put it 
on Duplicator, and astrong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate: (lie simidtey letter Music, Maps, Lesson 
lexaiminitions, Solicitations, Letters oranything cam beduplicated in one 
or more Colors at the same tins Osimplecehild com use it. Lasts for 
yeu Can he used ¢ av Dhinedlves Itimes ere day. Letter size, 9xt2 loches, 
complete, 84.50 Le s SP ye : MI. ‘DISC OUNT to school uid tenehers, of 20 percent, of $3.60 tet 


Booklet of other sizes bree, S the paaniubaetures 


J.C. DURIWIN & REEVES CO. 


The Universal Encyclopedia 





3 Pitti Ave., Pittisburah. Pa, 














The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 


4 inches thick, Volumes average 


umes, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 114 
-over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good pape r, in good 
clear type; over 1000  half-tone and text illustr: ations; a $2- page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceiv: able subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


reliable. 


| 


| 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


9 ° Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Book DRe LEVI s “ELEY, Professor of ede. 
goxy in the New Jersey Stute Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘*Foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

The tilde “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Graminar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: 
FIRST, By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 


teaching the yarious subjects, This invaluable fevture is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @Q SECOND, By Questions covering 
évery conceivable phase of each subject. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
Class wud personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 
Seeley’s Question Book hus 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of Juid paper, neatly and substan. 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied tield 
Which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work toamake her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 

‘They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is offen unable to procure because Of lack of necessary books 

Jhey glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

‘They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which todo, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 


A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for whieh thousands of 
eachers huye been secking, 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 





Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
umes, heavy enamel- 


tory—Biographies— Geography Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Usetul Set of Books ever~ Volume I .... . Winter Plans 
Vol ed paper covers $1.00 


Stories~ Helps in Drawing Calendars and blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 
Published tor T hers De cipascssenssatt Spring Plans 


Poet: Pric 


The Most Attractive and (Volume 1 ............... Autumn Plans 
EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 




















9 : >O LE 2 
The Year’s Entertainments COMPAR AND ARRANGED BY 

The contents of dis book are arranged under complete progruns for differcut grades, appropriate 
to the mouth or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
hasis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertaiment Material, made up of Recitatious, Songs, Music, 
Didlogues, Pableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
urnangement is bused on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in Connection With sgt programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equully helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the tildes of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books poe have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5! x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Compiled by Grace B, Faxor. from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers o1 all grades, every branch of study being represented, : 
Thirty-four tull page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in yee gw 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces tor Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book Of a thousand heips and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. PAXON. 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ 

‘This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most heipful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, ‘Thus ‘*Home” 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, eo ~~ tad and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. j 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60, 


RQ” Kor various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side. ~a% 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


all five books for securing four. 


(postpaid) your choice of these books as a 


your address, 
three books for securing three 


$1.25 to us and we will send to 


~‘ 


Two books for securing two new subscribers 


remit the full 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


reward for your services. 


SPECIAL 
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for the school. The care and food neces, 
sary for the various pets are carefully 
described in each case. 


“‘Nature Songs and Stories,” p, 
Katherine Creighton. Boards. 9¥ ip, by 
Tin. 76 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 Net, 
Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, New York 

The production of this book wag Sug. 
gested to Mrs. Creighton by Anna Botts. 
ford Comstock, a professor in Cornel 
University, because of the demand fron 
Kindergarten and Primary teachers an; 
parents far and near for a collection of 
nature songs which are “‘true to nature,” 
The author is known to be a talente 
musician and an adept at telling nature 
stories entertainingly. Thus it is tha 
this is a collection of entirely new song 
and stories. They are melodious songs 
and pleasing stories, and the phot. 
graphic illustrations are no small feature 

“Workshop Notebook’’ (woodworking) 
Arranged by George G. Green. Paper. 
24 pages of instruction. 16 blank page, 
rr cents. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 

The aim of this notebook is to furnis) 
a few general directions about tools ani 
processes, and to help the pupil remember 
what the teacher did and what he said, 
Among the introductory suggestions ty 
the pupils is the epigram, ‘‘ It is not s 
much what you do as how you do it that 
counts.’’ This ideal is held up: “Take 
for your trademark M. V. B.—My Ver 
Best.’”’ ‘The text is illustrated here ani 
there. Much good advice that pertains ty 
the handling of wood and use of tools js 
given which ought to be kept always iy 
mind. It is a boiled-down textbook and 
notebook combined. 


‘Wonderland Stories.’’ Simplified by 
Elizabeth Lewis. Cloth.  12mo,. 25 /jl- 
lustrations. 153 pages. 50 cents net. J, 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The stories used here are taken from 
those delightful child classics: Alice in 
Wonderland, Alice Through the Looking 
Glass, Pandora’s Box, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver's 
Travels. These need no comment. The 
should form a part of the education of 
every normal child. ‘This volume is well 
printed and splendidly illustrated. A list 
of long words, pronounced and defined, 
follows each sketch. 


“Clay Modeling.’’ By IF. H. Brown, 
A. R. GC. A. Cloth. Svo. 120 pages. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, New York. 

This book is a ‘*‘guide’’ to be placed in 
the hands of the teacher, not the pupil. 
Handwork is being recognized as a vastl) 
important branch of early education. 
Iftficiency in later life is largely depen¢- 
ent upon the ability to use one’s hands 
skillfully. Moreover, many an artist has 
been lost to the world because his hands 
did not begin in the formative period to 
practice executing artistic ideas residing 
in his mind. Pictures of modelled ob- 
jects and descriptions of the process are 
on every page alternating. 


‘*Language Games for All Grades.” 
By Alhambra G. Deming. Cloth. 2 
mo. 90 pages. 40 cents. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Chicago. 

This is not a very large book but if 
consistently used it is likely to prove 
more serviceable than many a larger ali 
drier volume on Language. It is a peda 
gogical axiom that one should teach by 
games and play as far as possible. The 
various games set forth are designed t 
create in children the correct habits! 
the use of language. There are ol 
about thirty persistent grammatical er 
rors which children make, usually because 
their parents or playmates make them. 
Now the correct forms are put ina game 
and the children repeat many times. 


Once to every man and nation comes the 

moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehool, 
for the good or evil side. — Lowell 

——e 


Notice! 


Teachers who have long wanted the 
“Famous Riley Art ‘Treasures’’ for the! 
school will be delighted to learn that De 
can now be procured without cost. 
unusual offer is explained on page 14 
is to your interest that you read it. 
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History, Industries and Literature, 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
#6 Fairy Stories of the Moon. 
#97 Kleven Fables from Atsop 
28 More Fables from Afsop— 
‘oy Indian Myths—/acshk 
yyo Nursery Tales— Zavlor 
ass Primer from Fableland—Maguir 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 J,ittle Plant People-—Part Il 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam -Milles 
#3) KittyMiltens aud Her ¥1 iends 
History , 
*29 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
“Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
Literature 
#10) Mother Goose Reader 
#295 Kirst Term Primer—Maguire 
#230 Rhiyvine and jingle Reader for 
~ Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Audersen— Tayi 
24 Stories from Grim— /ay/os 
#36 Little Red Riding Hood — Aettes 
437 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'esles 
4.8% Adventures ol a Brownic 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories 
3g Little Vood Fricids tea 
#10 Wings and Stinges—//a/ija i 
41 Story of Wool Mayne 
12 Bird Stories fvom the 


History and Biography 





Pocts 


43 Story ofthe Mayflower—Jh Ci 
45 Boyhoodot Washington Aerts 
#204 Boyhood of Lincoln — Aerie 
Literature 
#72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Crath 
4152 Child’s Garden of | Verses 


Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Littl 
Children) Cvanston 

220 Story of the Chiist Child— 

22 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sar/h 

2go Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Lite 
Reader—Jag aise 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
#36 Puss in Boots and Cimdere?tta 
#47 Greek Myths Adingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Alefeals 
*50 Reynard the Kox—/est 
Jo2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


4146 Siceping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Reslier 

175 Norse Legends, 1—Rerles 

176 Norse Legends, I--AWertes 


4177 Legends of the Rhineland 
as2 Siegfried, The Jworelei, and 

Other Rhine Legends—Aleculhe 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Pruits—Alavne 

51 Story of Flax Alavne 

52 Story of Glass—//anyson 

#53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
Drop) Alayne 

135 Little Peopie of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—C hase 


203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways-—-Chase 

133 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Partl, Story of Teaand 


the Teacup 


137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board Part Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

38 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board) Patt III, Story of Rice, 


Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rer/ere 
7 Story of Longfellow—MceCahe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bash 
*s4 Story of Columbus— M/cCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story oflouise M. Alcott—Bush 
“sy Story of the Boston ‘Tea Party 
6o Children of the Northland 
62 Children of the South Lands 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)— Mc fee 
6; Child Life in the Colonies I 
(New Amsterdam)—aker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—aker 


‘Limp Cloth Binding 








ieee 


in the school, 





ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 
The tities indica- 
: % ted by (*) are sup- 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


Many new titles in this list. 
















able for reading 
reading because 
Charles Dickens’ Birthday, 
(Grades 5 to 7.) 


American 
No. 82, Story of Daniel Boone, 

Lincoin’s Birthday, Feb. 12th. 
204.) oo 4, Story ot Lincoln, 
(Grades 7 to 9.) 


(Grades 2 to 


Sir Launtal. (GQirades 7 too.) 


Oo, To 
(Grades 2106.) 
No, 0, 





Hiawatha 


(Grade 5 to 8.) 


Washington, 
‘i 


oS 

65 Child Life inthe Colonies IIT | *173 ‘Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
(Viteininy— Makes |}. 195 Night before Christmas anid 

63 Stories of the Kevolution 4 | Other Christmas Poems and 
(hthan Allen and the Green | Stories (Any Grade) 


Mountain Boys) WeCahe 

the Revolution —I1 
Vecale 
Il 


6g Stories of 


(Around Philadelphia) 


yo Stories of the Revolution 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*pa2 Story of Franklin—asis 
M64 The Litthe Brown Baby and 


Other Babies 
4165 Gemila, the Child of¢ the Des 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
#166 louise on the Rhine andian ther 
New Home. (Vos. 167,705, 200 ate 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters? by Jane Andrews) 
167 Kamous Artists l— Landseer and 
sonheur—Lellicr ew 
Literature 
#35 Goody ‘Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phocbe Cary 
'o7 The Story of Robinson Crusoc 
7i Selections from Hliawatha (for 
gral, qth and sth Grades, 
Our Animal Friends and Tow 
to Treat ‘Them 
3 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primarvy—/aaronu 
POURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal- AleNane 
76 Story of W heat—J//alisaa 
77 Story of Cotton Brown 
134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
ho Peepsinto Bird Nooks I Meler 
I Stories of the Stars — Melee 
205 Kyes and No Hyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolu— Aesler 
¥56 Indian Children Tales—Lash 
of the Backwoods 
Litthe New Knugland Viking 
Matfeld 


Alice 


/ 


Book 


The 


7% Stories 
79 A 
st Story of DeSoto 
ty Story of Danicl Boone—Aerley 
» Story of Printing—MeCahe 
4; Story of David Crockett—Aeilea 
s Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors 1 (Whit 
ney and Fultomn)—/ar7 
87 American Inventors—IT (Morse 
and Mdisomj—/aré 
$$ American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Lashk 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
ot Story of Kugene Field —AleCabe 
175 Story of Lexington and Bunket 
Hill— Baker 
#189 Story of Joan of Arc—Alclve 
207 famous Artists If Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
#018 Makers of Muropean History— 
Literature 
go Fifteen S« lections from Jong- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
wit Water sabies (Abridged; 
Kingsley ; 
*y71 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


While all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series 
at any time, we suggest the following for february 
of their association with February events. 
Feb, 7th. 
No, 284, Story of Little Nell. 
Thomas A. Edison’s and Daniel Boone’s Birthday, Feb. 11th, 
i Inventors, Which includes the Story of 
(CGirades 4 to 6.) 

Read: 
(Grades 8 lo 6.) 


Washingion’s and Lowell’s Birthday, Feb. 22. 
1.) No.4, Story of 

No, 158, Washington's Farewell Address, 

No. 155, Rhoecus and other Poems, (Grades 6 to 9.) 
Longfellow’s Birthday, Feb. 27th. 

N 13, Courtship of Miles Stiumdish, 

: No, 145, 

Fifteen Selections from: Longtellow, 

No, 2), Ven Selections from: Longfellow, 





Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Offer: 


are 


Read: No, 157, Story of 
(Grades 5 lo 7.) 


Idison, 


No, 204, Boyhood of Lincoln, 


Read: No. 45, 
Washington, 
(Grades Sand 9.) No, 1s, 
Read: No, TA, 

(Girades 6 10 8.) 
Building of the Ship and Other 


Ievangeline, 


(Cirmdes 5 to 8.) 


Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cassoll. 
02 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland Carroll 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
o? Animal Life in the Sea— 
4¥G2 Story of Silk - Broven 
ot Stary of Sugar—A'erles 
oo What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Rrewn 
*i39 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Croctses 
63 The Sky Family—/eulou 
So Making of the World //erudon 
St Buildersof the Woill—//esndon 
s Stories of ‘Time—Lush 


History and Biography 


4 


Mc Fee 


16 Explorations of the Northwest 
o Story of the Cabots—AleMiide 
yy Story ol the Norsemen—//anson 
gs Story of Nathan Miate—IMeCabe 
gg Story of Jefferson Ih Cahe 

joo Story of Bryant—Ih hee 


tor Storyot Robert i. bee Ve Nane 
ios Story of Canada Jowela 
ih Story of Mexico—dIle Cale 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—/ush 
l10 Story of Hawthorne—A/e lve 
112 Biographical Stories law 
thorne 
41 Story of Grant—Al- Aane 
14 Story of Steam MeCale 
145 Story of MeKinley— Ah Laide 
1s7 Story of Dickens Smi/h 
#ieg Story of the FKlag—Lake 
iss Story of the First Crusade 
go Story of Father Hennepin— 
tgt Story of Lasalle—Ah iide 
#217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
Story of Peter Cooper—IMhe hee 
239 Story of Shakespeare—Grame 
os Four Little Discoverers in Pana 
mai Mush 
287 Life in Colonial Days—7i/ling 
hast 
Literature 
*S King of the Golden Bivet 
Wuskin 


49 The Golden Touch—//aw/hoine 
61 Story of Sindbad the Satlor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
113 J,itthe Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—/lawlhoine 
+180 Story of Aladdin 
tuba—Lewes 
» A Dogol Manders— Dela Ramee 
His4 The Nurnberg Stove LaAamee 
‘i860 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—¢ lected 
Figg Jackanapes—/: wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
#008 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
#212 Stories from Robin Hood—ush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing Look 
Ii—Intermediate—/avon 


and of Ali 


#TS 





Books Suggested for February Reading 


suit- 


Dickens, 


Read: No. 87, 
(Grades 3 to 5,) 


(Grades 
No, 128, Speeches of Lincoln. 


Boyhood of 
(Grades 3 and 4) 
Vision of 


(Girades 6 tos.) 
No, 71, Selections from 
Poeines, 
(Grades 3 to 7.) 


Our complete descriptive catalog of the Instructor Literature 
Series will be sent free on request. 
NN ————————————————————————————————— 
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The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


fhe instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom, 


5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


It contains, in 


the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of 
2 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not avail- 
able for their pur- 
chase by the school, 
and you, as teacher, 
are really interested 
in your pupils having 










these books, some 
way will occur to you 
for providing the 


necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 





SIXTH YEAR 


Nature 
hog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, eto d— Mae hi 
4g Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
Patterson 


Resins, 


Geography 
14 Great Kuropean Cities—I (lon- 
don and Paris). ask 
115 Great Muropean Cities II 
(Rome and Berlinj—Jiask 
168 Great Kuropean Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Comstanti 
nople) —Mush 
What IT Saw in Japan—Grr//is 
‘The Chinese and Their Country 
“AM, Paulsen 
Ho&s Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


' 46 
#247 


History and Biography 


fos Four Great Musictans- Bush 
7) Four More Great) Musictins 
6 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black brince)—/tisk 
17 Later Haglish Heroes (Crom 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
Mi6o Heroes of the Revolution 


104 Stories of Courage Tinsh 
87 Lives of Webster and Clity 
#188 Story of Napoleon iu h 
"isa Stories of Heroism—/ashk 
197 Story of Latayette Dinsh 


igh Story ot Williams— 
detuhtou 
and Clark Mxpedition 
rg Story of Willigam Tell ‘ 
SO Story of Slavery Rooker 7, 
Washinetou 


Stories of the States 


Koyer 


fon, Lewis 


508 Story of Florida—anshell 
seg Story of Georia wry 
th Story of [lino —Swr/h 

12 Story of Indiana 


Clem 


12 Story of lowa = Melee 
is Story of Kentucky—Luhank 
© Story of Michigan hennes 
1 Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
ss Story of New Jersey—//ulchin 
Sow 
22 Story of Ohio—Galbrealh 
52 Story of Penusylvania—Alarsh 
j2 Story of Utah — Young 
16 Story of West Virginia—Shawhes 


Story of Wisconsin —Skinnes 


Literature 
10 The Snow Image—//awlhorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/) 771g 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow —L17 
mg 
402 Rab and His Friends 
404 Three Golden Apples 
thoine * 
495 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher 
thoine * 
26 ‘The Minotaur—//awlhorne 
18 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthorue 
*11g Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 ‘Len Selections from Jongfel 
low--II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 


Brown 


flav 


Tlaw 


and 


addition 


They include Fables, 





STORIES OF THE 


REVOLUTION 


to 














many new titles each year. ¥ 


Holines (' 


| 121 Selections from 
Iloss Shay, 


Wondertul One 


Snowllikes—/lawlhoi ne 
162 The Pyomies—/lac 
tn The Golden Fleece 
222 Kinesiey’s Gieek Herocs—l 

I. ‘The story of Perseus 
23 Kinusley’s Greek Herocs—I 

II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
225 ‘Tennyson's Poems 


fhomne 


selectec 
For various grades 
2299 Responsive ible 
4 The Story of Don Ouixote—# 
Sq Story of Little Nell Smith 
: SEVEN iE 
Literature EVENTH YEAR 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
iy Kvaneeline—Low 
fis Sunowbound—Ildaltier + 


fellow 





ach 


Mytis, Nature, Biography, 


rhe 
Old 


poems) 


Mr. 


yhe, 


lronsides, and other 

‘r22 The Pied Viper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

1 The Great Carbunele, 
Hivgeinbothants Catastroy 


Jlawthorne 


‘art 
art 


Readings— 
hush 


‘oo ‘The Great Stone Face Rill from 


the ‘Town Pump dla (horne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
((xle on IJminortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other pocms) 
rep Selections from Shelley and 
Iweats 
1 Selections from The Merchant 
| ot Venice 
| 147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
| by ‘Tennyson —/lallock 
| ‘hyo Man Without a Country, The 
| Male 
‘ig? Story of Jean Valjenn—Grames 
| 193 Sclections tromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 
| 106 The Gray Champion llaw- 
| hore 
| 13 Pocms of Thomas \Moore— 
i Selected 
| 214 Mete Selections from the 
Sketeh Bool Jiving 
“6 .amb'’s Tales from Shakes- 
poare--Selected 
1 ‘The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkiman)--Grame 
toa5 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Jil) (oranemar 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
Part l 
| » Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
| Part I 
rip Story of Tlind Church (Cond.) 
»Storv of the Abneid — Church 
(Cond) 
LIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—=Z7ennyson F 
IS Vision of Sir Launtal—/owell + 
ty Cotter’s Saturday Night-/ias ast 
| ‘The Deserted Village Gold- 
withh 
16 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
ie7 Gray's Klegy and Other Poems 
Speeches of Lincoln 
iy Julius Ciesar Selections 
iyo Hlenty the VIEL Selections 
t Macheth—Selections 
Ij2 Seott's Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I + F 
4 Seott's Lady of the Lake— 
Canto IL 4+ 
14 budding of the Ship aud other 
Poems aon 
148 Iloratius, Ivey, The Armada 
Vacaulay 
iso Bunker Till Address Selee- 
tions from Acuams and Jefler- 
son Oration Il elster F 
1 Gold Bug, The—/% 
ist Pissoner of Chillom aml Other 
Poems Pyron 4+ 
i Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
1596 Kdvar Allan Poe — Biography 


and selected poems—Lin 
1s8 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems math 
170 Paul Hf, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems-—/ 1H 
; m5 Life of Samuel folinson 
| Macanlay 4 
| 221 Sir Rover de Coverley Papers 
| Aiddison * 
| *226 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
| IV Advanced 
| Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scof/ 


Introduction and Canto Lf 

| + These have biographical sk 

of author, with tntroduction 
explanatory notes, 


( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper rrom mosT 


AND 


| HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


j CONUENIENT POINT 


elch 
or 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 


the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the undet 
tory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their re 


‘standing thatif they are not found satisfac- 


turn, 
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Paper Cutting Designs.......66- 15 

, ( 1 Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
i) ty Color, assorted....sccoe> 5¢ 
| idrawi to ¢ Padesesd ose eswee 


tu Color, 6xY inches, 5c 
Color.seeeeeesI5C 








Inte ediate Language lictures.......2 vr 


20 Outline Maps, 84x11; U. 
Large Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, 3 
16 Common Birds in Natural Colors, each 3x4 inches, with description...........15¢ 
16 Common Birds to Color, each 6x9 inches, drawn from above set.......... ceoelOc 
Entertainment, all grades; Wash., 25c; Lincoln, 25c; Dist. Sch 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Beginner’s Outfit for one child.......80 
The Beginner’s Outfit for two children. .$1.40 
The Beginner’s Outtit for four children. .$2.20 
Cock Kobin Story with 16 Drawings..... 8c 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 
farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste........16c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste.......16c 
Word Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
Letters and Figures, 34-inch, on cards....30c 


Ilints and Devices for Teachers..........2Uc 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
25 Vublic School Report Cards.......... 1Uc 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers” 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Send a money order for at least 60c worth of goods and ask 
for a copy of Teachers Bulletin to be included free. 


48 Indian Pictures, in splendid accoutrement, with names, size 7x9, book form....35¢ 
Jirown or Carbon-tone Victures, 16x20, Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; Angelus; Homeward 
50 Vopular Pictures, half cent size, assorted subjects......ee0e 
S., Continents, Groups, States—name maps.........10¢ 
Oris ssenssene ecu’ 


» 1 for 20c; 4 for 600 


PPrrrrrrrrrererr rrr fl 


ool Dialogues....25¢ 
ic 














Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for...10c 
12 Sheets Transparent ‘Tracing Vaper..... l5e 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On ‘Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject.....10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64 set..25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. .25c 
16 Manual ‘Training Exercises for Boys..25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
How to Teach Phonics.....csccccccsececs 25c 
flow to Teach Reading, Vrimary.........25¢ 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day......25c 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.....13c 


| viattiite Blackboard Stencils—Best Ever Made— Postpaid 


Htorders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Lhe >; Brownies: Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
keys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Iol- 








y; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia, 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typi- 
cal Vil is; Mayflower; Log Cabin; ‘Tur- 
key Calendar; ireplace Calendar; Santa 
Driving Fight Reindeer; Santa Going Down 
Chimne Santa Filling Stockings; Christ 
Child; Washington on Jlorse; Flag;  Pro- 

» Roll « I] r; Welcome; Large 

\\ I Horse. Line 

ndar, Map o \’ luloxy Subject. 


Colored Chalk, V« best, dozen assorted, 15c; 


Blue Stamping Powder, per bay, 10c. 


RERET 


Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3e each, for seat work, 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c. 
United States; Europe; World. 


Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 
5c. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Es- 
kimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; forty Different Phonic 
Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch 
Ornamental Alphabet,  20c; 9 Twelve-inch 
Plain Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English 
Alphabet, 25e; Seript Alphabet for Black- 
board, capitats, small letters and figures, 
complete set, 10c. 


Read Our Best Offers 


About Teachers Bulletin 





: ——— Teachers Tulletin contains — 64 Latta’s Book for 
An. pages 9 by 12 inches and it weighs vised and cularged, 
one-half pound. This Bulletin has i 
recently been prepared by J. 5. 





contawmning hints and devices 


TEACHERS BULLETIN 





primary and 
full of new 








like this: 


rural school 
seven pupils 





make it poss 
profitable 





daily hg 
You may 
for 25¢ or 








60c worth of 


ulletin as a present. Isn't this fair? 





Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colrs, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38¢e 

Cordboard for sewing cards and construc- 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)...+..25c 

Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 Ibs.).....25¢ 

g Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.).....60c 

Wirawing and Construction Paper, heavy, 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.).15c 

Ilektograph, 844x11L¥Y%, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 

Hektograph’ Paper, 8%x11 (6 Ibs.)...<.+.50c 

Wektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c 





Address: J. §. Latta, Ine. 


Latta and his 
rural teachers, It is 
hints and devices and 
MmOoney-Saving 
this Bulletin challenges the world for 
service and cconomy to the rural or 
primary teacher. One teacher writes 


“fT have taught sixteen terms of 
and now have twenty- 


eight yrades, 
letin and latta’s 
i ible for me to provide — this time amounts to 
seatwork for every pupil you would include another free copy 
thirty-six recitations of lLatta’s Book for 
want to send it as a Christmas pres- 
ent to a teacher in South Dakota.” 
i is $1.00, but 


while 1ear 


order a copy postpaid 
you may have a copy 
purchase not less than you need to pay only 25¢ if you 
purchase not less than 
of school supplies at the same time. 
than $4.00 you may ask for Latta’s Book for 
Do not wait—order now. 


school supplies. Any 
nary or rural teacher who is not pleased with Teachers Bulletin 
report to us and we will refund the price paid and allow the 


postinaster or rural 
7 und be sure to include enough postage. 
ewe 4! will return it in stamps with the goods. 


force of competent dred) thousand primary 
i teachers are using this splendid book 
daily, and every mail brings us un- 
solicited letters of appreciation. One 
very late letter from a rural teacher 


suggestions, Indeed, 


reads as follows: 


enrolled — representing pases all 
Your Teachers Bul 


Book for ‘Teachers 


The postpaid price 


amounts to not less 
Teachers free. 


Postage or Express Extra 


carrier for detailed information. 


Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 0z.)..30c 
Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
Wench type (6 18.) ...000scccecseeesbles 
Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 0z.) 48c 
Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25¢ 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10c 
mama, mature (0 16))..s00s00%0000 : 
Rafiia, colored, name color (4 Ib.)...++..25c 
Raflia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)........10c 
Reed, per pound, No, 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
medium, 55c; No, 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser.......40c 


eeeees Cc 


“Only Latta’s School Supplies for 
me after this. Your book for Teach- 
ers is perfectly grand. 
wished for such a book—it far sur- 
have ever hoped to find. 
Please send me the following articles 
listed in your book and as my order 
$4.15, I wish 


Other School Supplies 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
Send a money order 
If you allow too much for postage, 


About Latta’s Book for Teachers 


Teachers, re- 
contallis 2Ke 
pages, 9 by 12 inches, and it weighs 
nearly two pounds, Over one liun- 


and rural 


I have often 


‘Teachers. 








$2.00 worth 
Tf your order for school supplies 





& ) 


Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 0z.)......15¢ 
Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 0z.)..6Uc 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........ 25ce 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....10c 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 02.)..cecccccesscecsseeeelSC 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 02.).esceeee.-15c 
Beginners Tracing Pad (5 02.)........+. 6C 
U.S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
(4 oz.) Y-in. 10c; Y%-in, 12c; %4-in.....15¢ 


Box 19, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 





PL YS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
A logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, IiJustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc, Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

Dept. 68, Chicago 














T. S. DENISON & Co, 








PLAYS ‘patertttaeats PLA 


Oatalogue of thouasnds sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 








Wanted 10000 Teachers 


To test ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 
“Itis simple and definite’ and the results 
are WONDERFUL. Kead ‘‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading” in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for Sept. 1914. 
For free information address 


G. W. LEWIS, 


4806 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Also ARTHUR F. amp. Sandan, 22 Bedford Street, 
trand. 














Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 

Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affirmative 
and negative $1.00, either 50c. Complete discus- 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Manuscripts of all kinds revised $1.00 per 
thousand words, 

Book Reviews a specialty, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Money for the Rural Schools 


One farmer with a cheap automohjl 
has more invested in that one piece yf 
mechanism than the average rural cop, 
munity as a whole has in its school plan. 
and the owner of the auto frequent); 
spends as much on the upkeep of his on 
car as the community spends for the toty 
maintenance of the school, including th, 
teacher’s salary. This is one of a nuy. 
ber of significant comparisons brough; 
out by the Hon. W. F. Feagin, State §). 
perintendent of Education for Alabam, 
| in a survey reported to the United State, 

Bureau of Education. i 
| ‘To illustrate farther the plight of th 
schools, Supt. Feagin shows a dilayj. 
dated rural school in contrast with the 
| handsomely constructed jail in the samp 
county, costing several thousand dollar 
“This jail,’? he says, “has — sanitay 
drinking fountains, shower baths, cle, 
| floors, plenty of light, good ventilation, 
‘and is otherwise attractive. Could; 
| person from the district in which thi 
| school is located be blamed for prefey. 
ring the jail? 
‘‘Naturally country schools make litt\e 
appeal either to pupils or teachers, unde 
, existing conditions. Pupils drop out an 
teachers move. Out of 5,428 pupils ep. 
tering the first yrade in the schools jp. 
| spected in the Alabama survey only sixt) 
completed the work of the fourth yey 
| of the high school. Of the teachers 
| 





seventy-six per cent are holding thei 
present positions for the first time, (j 
| the remainder, eighteen per cent ar 
teaching their second session in thei 
first school, and only nineteen per cent 
, have stayed more than two years in the 
same place. The Alabama survey was 
an attempt to provide a definite back- 
ground of facts on which to base a cam- 
paign for improvement. The controlling 
purpose of the investigation was not tu 
establish an opinion or theory, but to 
find out the truth. The survey was not 
made by outside specialists imported for 
the occasion, but by regular officials of 
the State education department, who se- 
lected three typical counties and person- 
ally visited the schools. ‘The results will 
| be used for definite improvement in the 
schools of the State. 

‘The conditions found are by no means 
peculiar to Alabama,’’ delclares Dr. Clay: 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
‘“They can be duplicated anywhere. | 
‘Tennessee a few years ayo, for instance, 
inquiry revealed that in several counties 
the cost of the county jail was greate 
than the total cost of all the schoolhouses 
in the county, and in more than half the 
counties of the State the cost of court 
house and jail together was greater thal 
that of all the schoolhouses, while ini 
majority of the counties the average al: 
nual salary of the teacher was less thal 
the cost of feeding a prisoner in jail. 

“This Alabama survey is conspicuous 
because it is a carefully drawn_ picture 
of the traditional public indifference 
the problem of adequate support fu 
schools in rural communities. We stil 
spend much more for luxuries—evel 
harmful luxuries—than we do for educé 
tion. Until acommunity spends at leas! 
as much for education as it does for al) 
one of the material necessities of life- 
food, clothing and shelter—it is not doing 
‘its full duty.’’ 


— 





Ilave you ever thought what a great thing! 
would be for your school to own a beautiful lane 
oil painting of James Whitcomb Riley’s famous 
“Qld Swimmin’ Hole” and a bust of the belov 
poet? Can you imagine the delight of evel) 
pupil? Why not own them, when uicy can be hal 
free ofall cost? The Greenfield Art Assn, make 
thisspecial offer to every teacher und we urge 
every reader to be sure and read their excellel 
plan on page 14 of this magazine. 


— oa 





Valparaiso University’s second quarter opens! 
December eighth. January first the institution W 
have completed its forty-second year. Each 5! 
the school has continued to increase its ent» 
ment, departments and facilities, The authoritl 
announce with great pleasure that they have 
cently purchased some farming property vie 
will enable them to immediately offer an exce ti 
agricultural course. ‘The new $75,000 De 
Science Building which has just been comp the 
will be ready for occupancy at the opening ving 8 
second quarter. The Music School is plane 
number of recitals, It will conclude its Pg the 
with the annual May Festival which assem > 
biggest musical artists in the country. Th ait 
gram is considered, not only in Valparalie cg 
throughout the country, as a prominent a 
festivity. Catalogs and other detailed inform 
may be had at any time by addressing the 
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You Need 
Pencil Sharpeners 


In every school room 


Special School Prices 





10 Days Free Trial. 


Returnable at our expense if not satisfactory. 
These Pencil Sharpeners are wonderful value 
at quoted prices. 


“ JUNIOR” 





Special School Price, $2.00 
(Clamp included) 


Sharpens every pencil made, Practical point 
adjustor— not a makeshift — offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine, Twin cutters offer 
perfect support to pencil. No broken leads. 

Cutters can be resharpened any number of 
times and again used, 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal position. 


“WIZARD” 





Special School Price, $2.40 
(Clampineluded) 


Heavy steel fraine construction makes it a 
very attractive pencil sharpener for school use. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine, 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads, Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used, 

Hinged cover makes it a simple matter to get 
at working parts. 


* DEXTER” 


Full Nickel Plated Model 





Special School Price, $2,80 
(Clamp included) 
Highest grade hand feed pencil sharperer 
made or possible to make. Sharpens every 
pencil. Practical point adjastor—no make- 
shift—offers choice of points from blunt to fine. 


ve win Cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 

} 0 broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 

any number of times and again used. Can be 

used in vertical or horizontal position, 

All Models Guaranteed for Life 
Good pencil Sharpeners save their cost quick- 

lyand last a lifetime. — 


Send for entiges today. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY, 





695 Atlas Block, Chicago 
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What Some Rural Schools Are 
Doing 


“Country children should be taught in 
terms of country life,’’ declares W. T. 
Hodges in a bulletin just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. In 
order to discover some of the definite 
things that have been done in rural pub- 
lie schools toward infusing into both par- 
ents and pupils the ‘‘stay-on-the-farm’’ 
spirit, Mr. Hodges sent 3,500 letters to 
superintendents throughout the country 
who have rural schools under their super- 
vision. From the replies many sugges- 
tions of special value have been received. 

‘“‘Farm arithmetic, farm geography, 
and textbooks in agriculture’’ have been 
secured by Berks County, Pa. Newton 
County, Mo., has succeeded in making 
the school a community center by having 
| work done to supplement that done at 
home and by inducing patrons to visit 
the schools. The latter is accomplished 
by the ‘‘old farm-wagon and big-dinner 
plan, whereby as many as 2,000 persons 
in the community have visited one school 
on a certain day in the year. 

A teacher of Warren County, Ind., 
who gave her pupils the ‘‘option of work 
in agriculture or Virgil’’ was astonished 
to find that in practically every instance 
the students took both subjects, and the 
grades rose beyond anything before 
experienced. 

‘‘We have improvised domestic science 
teaching by means of coal-oil stoves and 
kitchen utensils which the patrons of the 
school gave through a ‘kitchen shower,’ ’”’ 
says an enthusiastic teacher from Chester 
Township, Ohio. A teacher who was 
not a graduate in domestic science but 
who had ‘‘grit and determination’’ put 
the girls of this school to work in pre- 
paring hot lunches which were sold at a 
few cents. A varied menu was provided. 

Plainville Township, Conn., selects one 
school in each village and makes of it 
‘*a model school,’’ to demonstrate what 
a rural school under ordinary conditions 
may become. The result has been that 
the standard in all the schools in the 
country has been elevated. 

In Caroline County, Md., lantern-slide 
views contrasting the best and poorest 
agricultural and domestic conditions are 
used to good effect. 

Summing up the results of his investi- 
gation, Mr. Hodges declares *‘The letters 
received reveal improvement everywhere 
in the schools for country children. 
There is a feeling that the country child 
will be best educated for whatever life 
he may lead, whether in the city or in 
the country, if taught in terms of country 
life. The movement toward this is nation 
wide. Country schoolhouses are used to 
some extent as civic centers in all States 
of the Union. No special feature of 
rural-school work is confined to any one 
State or section. The home-project 
method of teaching agriculture, used in 
Massachusetts, is also used in Louisiana, 
Wisconsin and other States. Boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural clubs are found in al- 
most évery State in the Union.”’ 








The January list of new Victor Rec- 
ords includes, as usual, a number of se- 
lections by the world’s famous artists. 
Among the Records designated as educa- 
tional are two “Old Negro Spirituals’’ 
by the Tuskegee Institute Singers, a 
Rosetti-Woodman song, ‘‘A Birthday,’’ 
and an English entertainer recites for 
children ‘‘The Life of Our Lord,’’ and 
‘‘David.’’ There are also two records 
with five Shakespeare songs. In line 
with the war interest, ‘‘La Marseillaise’’ 
and “Die Wacht am Rhein”’ are given by 
Sousa’s band, and other of the National 
airs are given cither from the Victor 
hand or vocally. 


The St. Louis Watchmaking School has 
been in existence twenty-eight years, 
and is an institution which gives prac- 
tical training in its line. The winter 
term opened January 5. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions to be held thoughout the entirecountry, during 
the Winter and Spring. The positions to be filled pay 
from to $1500; have short hoursand annual vucea- 
tions, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Tnstitute, Dept. O98, Rochester,N.Y.,forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions available and giving many sample 








Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a valentine, and note the interest and era of good 
feeling created. ‘The wise teacher knows it is an investment which will pay big dividends, Try it. re have 
some exceptional values this season, Wedo not believe their equal can be found any where else for the 


money, Sent postpaid at the following prices, “~ ~ 


Elite.—Elegant cut out cards, embossed, about 3x5. 
There is a large assortment of designs, all with appro- 
priate Valentine mottoes, bright and pretty. I!,c 
each, Envelopes for same 4c per dozen, 

Style B.— Embossed, cut out heart shaped folders, 
34g x3%. assorted designs, leeach, 120 for $1. 

Style CC. Embossed cards, cut out heart shape 
and other fancy shapes, assorted, about 4'¢x449. 

le each, 120 for $1. 

Style embossed, cut out, 4'ox6\4, 
assorted. 2c each, 60 for 81 

Style E, — Elegant lace and delecate ornaments, 
springing from embossed, cut out,-folding backs, 
4},x6',, assorted, Sc each, 40 for $1. 

Style G.—Same as style K, but larger and finer. 

Se each, 24 for $1. 

Style H.—Same as style G, but but larger and finer. 

lve each, 12 for $1 

Envelopes.—Vlain envelopes for Style B, de pet 
dozen; for Style CC, 6e per doz, Iembossed envel 
opes for Style B, CC and EB, le each; for Styles G and 
Hi, 2c each, 

Novelty Valentines, — Klegant goods made o 
parchment, celluloid, silk, ete., handsomely deco 
rated, 15, 25c, 50c, 75¢ and 81 each, These are the 
finest goods made. 

Imported Valentine Posteards, — Wiegunt 
cards lithographed in colors and gold, embossed, very 
pretty and pleasing, the quality sold by other dealers 
at 2 for 5c, about 100 designs agsorted, 

fc each, 25 for Qe, 

Domestic Valentine Posteards, Lithographed 

and embossed, big assortment of designs, 
le each, 2 for le 

Watercolor Valentine Postcnrds,—On water 
colored cardboard for coloring with watercolors, Fine 
for busy work, lc each, 

Box of 12 good Colors, brush and directions, bike 

Heart Shaped Hangers.—Dainty card novelties made by the famous Raphael Tuck & Sons Co,, ribbon 
hangers, envelope with each, beautiful goods #!6 inch, 2'sc each, 

Folding Card Novelties. When card is opened, tlowers, children, birds, ete., spring out from the back 
making them appear more lifelike, Will stand on mantle, There also are Tuck goods, beautifully made, 
ach in envelope. Five sizes, 1'oc, 24,¢, dc, 10e and 2e each, 

Silk Valentine Postcards, beautiful goods, usually sold at double the price, Se each 

Perfumed Valentine Postcards, flowers, and silk padded hearts perfumed with sachet powder, usually sold 
at 15c to 25c each, special bargain at loc each 

Red Cardboard Hearts, 50 in a package, 1 inch lve, 2)¢ inch 20¢ a package, 


John Wilcox, Miulford, N. Y. 


24-Student Chemistry Desk For 
Economical Installation 


C.— Folders, 
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This Desk solves the Laboratory problem for schools where many students must be accomo- 
dated in a limited space, Its economical cost brings it within the reach of limited appropriations, 

Whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Physiozgraphy, Domestic Science, Kin. 
dergarten or Agricultural Work, Kewaunee Furniture will satisfactorily serve your needs, 

EE, W. Canine, of the Board of Education, Kast Chicago, Ind., writes; “Our Chemical and 
Physical laboratories are equipped with Kewaunee furniture, We were so well satisfied with 
the first installment that we had no hesitation as to what to get and where to get it when we 
needed additiona) furniture.”’ Complete information on request. Just ask for Catalog L, 


eunuicedifg-Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


70 Filth Ave., Tel., Chelsea 3909 


New York Office, 


















Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the 






4 One student writes: I know that 


> a.) history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when J tell you 
writing oftheShort-Storytaught ¢paey have just received a chech for 

fe by Dr. J, Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 f ‘E body's’ fi h 
evn Lippincott’s Magazine. rom hveryoody § For @ nae 


morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 


Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical, It means recog- 


We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges, 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 





Dr. Esenwein 








THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 











examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
ers—men or women. Pleasant work, short 
hours,al! holidays off, yearly vacation with 
pay, good salary. Learn at home. Diploma 
in six months. Catalog free. 
EDGAR ALCORN, President. 
American School of Banking, 152 WeLene Building, Columbus,0. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
ingpare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 

ousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Fasy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 




















job. 








VALVE LOCKS 





Clean—the mimeograph 1s. 
cleanly. 
The ink is securely locked within a scientif- 
ically built fountain, which permits its egress only 
in such quantities as the printing demands. 
one of the features that help to make the mimeograph the 
most practical 
typewritten 
You'll find it interesting, even if you don’t think you need 
a mimeograph now. 
Chicago-New York. 


device ever 
matter. 
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INK INTAKE 
CANNOT LEAK 


operation is not a dirty-hand 


This is 


conceived of for duplicating 
“é . 
let us send you our new booklet © I:.’’ 


Send today to A. B. Dick Company, 
Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


$30 to $160 
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Flags of 











All Nations 


FREE 


LET YOUR PUPILS EARN IT 


BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


ONLY 30 BUTTONS 


OW is the time for every school or room to have a big 
N flag, “Old Glory” isan indispensable feature of every 
occasion requiring special decorations, and the sight of 
\“The Stars and Stripes” floating in the breeze every 
day keeps alive the patriotic spirit in the children, 

\. Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to 
their parents or friends, Send us the proceeds and 
we will immediately forward this handsome flag pre- 
paid, free of all charges. 

The tlag isa good big one, 5 ft. x 8 feet., with 48 
stars. Fully guaranteed, Money returned if not satis 
factory. Write Now. 

As reward for promptness, we will also send a 
pretty silk flag, 10x15 inches, to those forwarding the 
proceeds from the buttons within fifteen days. 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
357 Pike St., - Covington, Ky. 











| Something about Pencil 
Sharpeners 


| Up to within a very short while ago, 
| it could be said thatthe pencil sharpener 
industry was inits infancy, and it is true 
| that in this stage of the business, pencil 
sharpeners did fall short of the intended 
mark. Perhaps many teachers and school 
superintendents have tried this sharpener 
and that sharpener until, finally growing 
disgusted, have concluded that no pencil 
sharpener is made that will satisfactorily 
serve their purpose. 
| this prejudice present, however, bear in 
mind that everything made must of ne- 
cessity go through its experimental 
stage, consequently what has gone before 
should not in any way be used as a basis 
for one’s judgment on what can be bought 
in the way of pencil sharpeners at this 
| time. It is undeniably true that the 
| largest unexplored field for the sale and 
| use of pencil sharpeners lies in the school 
world, so with this idea in mind the Au- 
tomatic Pencil Sharpener Company of 
30 Kast Randolph Street, Chicago, has 
inaugurated an active campaign to ac- 
quaint that particular field with its prod- 
uct. On page 9 of this issue will be 
found their advertisement illustrating 
three popular priced models of their 
pencil sharpeners known as the Junior, 
Wizard and Dexter. As you will note 
in the adv., they are featuring a free 
ten day trial offer, which in no way 
obligates one to purchase, but which 
does make it possible for anyone who is 
interested to have these machines sub- 
mitted for tests and investigations. 

School demands on pencil sharpeners 
are of the most substantial sort. More 
pencils will probably be pointed in a 
schoolroom in one day than in the average 
office in the commercial world in a 
month, therefore a pencil sharpener that 
would pass muster in the commercial 
world perhaps would be found wanting 
in this school field where so much service 
must result. Something like a year ago 
the manufacturers placed on the market 
some several types of what they call 
twin milling cutter pencil sharpeners, 
and their machines embodying this prin- 
ciple were the first to be found to meet 
the demands in the school field. 

In the matter of what it is reasonable 
to expect of these sharpeners, they say 
that something over forty-five thousand 
pointings will positively be produced be- 
fore these cutters are sufficiently dulled 
to require resharpening. They can be 
resharpened any number of times and 
again used, and the cost for this work 
is the modest sum of fifty cents. Judged 
therefore by the standard of upkeep, it 
can readily be seen that the first cost 
is practically the oniy one. All pencil 
sharpeners of the Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Company’s make properly ac- 
commodate every size pencil made, and 
automatically produce any point from 
blunt to fine. 





The cobbler explained how he kept the 
| pegging of shoes from becoming monot- 
| onous by saying ‘‘ By trying to drive each 
peg a little slicker than the one before. ’”’ 
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TWO CRUSTY LITTLE PIES, 

An attraction for Washington's Birthday Exercises, 
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“dough"-ful story. Why the pies were crusty. In Musiec-Land (bright songs for little folks), 2he.,. Send 
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Additional Entertainments 


In the Wake of Paul Revere (play), 
Litile Heroine of the Revolution (play), 23¢. 
® Stare and Stripes Jubilee (spectacular), 25¢. each: 

New, spectacular, Colonial March and Drill, Shoot Flays for Festive Days (dialogs), 30¢,|!can Flag. Statue of Liberty, Child, of Liberty, 
very effective and pleasing; 16 or 24 boys, Ie, | Contest of the Nations (spectacular), 
A patrioti¢ song with rousing chorus. A splendid march- Yankee Doodie’s Trip to Dixie (piay), 


Sheet music, Be, ore and 


Nonabel Song Collection (full of good music), 25r.' ments, Deca 
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Stencils Poa oa Holidays 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these 









out them, 
+ doz. Five-cent: Stencils, ‘18x24 in, Ten-cent Sten- 
36 















amounting to 600, sent for 30°, 
WASHINGTON STENCILS. Se, each: Wash- 





















Hatchet, As Surveyor, As Commander-in-Chtef, 






As President, Martha Washington. z 
Surrender of Cornwallis, Mt. Vernon, Washing- 
ton'’s Tomb, Monument, he egal the Delaware, 
Hatchet and Cherry Be . 

LINCOLN STENCILS he. each; Lincoln's 
Birthplace, Lincoln as President, "te, each: 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, At Study, Writing 
Emancipation Proclamation, Ennancipation 
Statue, Lincoln's Statue, Monument, Home at 
Springfield, 


a 












AND LINCOLN (to accompany Stencils), 10¢. 


VALENTINE STENCILS, 10c, each: Cupid 
Testing Bow, Blindfolded, Cupid Birds and 
25e. Chariot, Mailing the Valentine, Cupid and 
Hearts ‘Borde er, 

PATRIOTIC STENCILS. 5c. Amer- 









25e. U, 5. Coat of Arms, American Eagle, Flag and 
Li y_ Bell, Goddess of Liberty. 10e, each: 
‘Calendar, We -Love Old Glory, Young 
‘le Sam, Uncle Sam and Columbia, Amer- 
inn Fiag. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y, 
State for the pust 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES 

The only books up to date, as the ney ques. 
tions are added alter each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books sf TABLE FO rare CLASS USE 
with the BATE EX AMINATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N.Y. State and in the best schools 
inevery state inthe Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS, or CIVIL SERVICE EX 
AMINATIONS, 

Question and Answer Books in 


















Arithmetic Geography EL. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post. 
age paid or $2. 00 per dozen net. 
With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
Ba Letus send you a dozen ov more of each 


kind for your school. You can rvetuinany 
not wanted and remit “for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost vour puptls only 
ahout 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to anvone studying these subjects, 


Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,II7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


A New Mental Arithmetic 


By ©, 5, PALMER, BLL, Prineipal of the Angola High Sehool, 


PALMER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
meet the need for special me ‘ntal work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this bogk 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
























to me 3 jement their regular classwork, It contains — 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five years; also many Col 
taken from special tests given by district supe rinten- and let 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency can ear! 
of different classes, It contains tables, rules, analyses k as illuet 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher. It tem of ] 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm inthe dullest classes, % develop 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, age 
je 
Price, single copy 20 cents Preside: 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy ae 
Address W. Hazclton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1 
ILLUS 





How to Teach Drawing - 





This book tells the teacher how to proceed trom day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require, 


DRAWING [ t 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can he prepared by the , 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. ‘The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 

roo We have justaddeda chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page lor 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete hook, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 





These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 


j the standing of your pupils for each review duriug 


— 
Hor 
logue 
Imm 

thetermor year, One card answers for one pupila amir 

whole year. They are arranged for the signature of duct 

the parents each month. Size of each pass 

Price loc per dozen; 8 doz. 25e.) Send lvoe for sample Ozm 

doz. and address, we, : ETON SMITH, 117 

Seneca St., Buffalo, N. — 
Dra 
ful, t 
Writ 
Nas] 
—_— 
= 


7ioXd inches, 





Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Kurzaneru Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHE 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCEL apres eee rs 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


Size of sheet, 84. x5—( wi hiery Se with full di- 





rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades Sa 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 ne 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer : 


To introduce this work we will send the 





? A nk 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 0 w 
50 cents in stamps, -- 
One From Many. A. 

‘The Busy Work Series are just what people want. ‘ 





Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series arejust 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Towa.” PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, stuart, 












Towa, Address, W. HA i, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. AZLETON Smt 
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E: sterbro of 


Why are Esterbrook 
Pens used in a great ma- 
jority of the public schools? 
Because they are the easiest 
writing, longest-wearing of all 
pens and have given entire satis- 
faction for more than a_half- 


century. 
FR E E Complete assortment of school pens, 
Also illustrated booklet. Write today. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden,N. J. 


iS) MODIFIED SLANT. j 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good p: 
steady work, life positions, congenial Rarer a 54 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 
sick leave with pay. re | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No — pull. Nearly 800,000 clagsi- 
fied positions. Common school education *gutlicient. 
Full Minformation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEARN WATCHMAKING Retined, profitable 
labor, Competent 
menalwaysindemand, We teach it thoroughly in as 
many monthsas it formerly took years. Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
studying. Positions secured, HKasy terms, Send for 
catalogue. 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical ays- 
tem of persona} individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 4 
President Wilson with 6c in stainps and I will Sp) 
tend youa testlesson plate also cx i ie of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1458 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 








Story-Writing Taught An. 


MSS, criticised, reyised and typed3 
ate ynoe oF yumigsion, Students sell stories to 
est nes. nee — “WRITING FOR 
PROF 1". ” tells how roof. Dept. 106 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCLATION 
Indianapolis, Ind, 



















h 
! i) Hundreds of good positions aad en. No experience 
} 4 ired to get one of them.Earn big Payselling good: 
Nt while | you learn.Write for big listof positions open anc 
, apocome from hundreds o students who earn 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept 549 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, San Francisce 








HONE STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cata- 
logue free, Teachers’ Profe sssional College, Austin,Tex. 


500 Teachers (Men and Women) Wanted 


Immediately to prepare for coming Government Hx- 
aminations ; $900 to $1800 yearly, No layolts, | Tcon- 
ducted Governme nt Examinations and can help you 
passat high grade, Trial Examination Free, 


Ozment’s Civil Service School, 36R. St.Louis, Mo. 











Progressive Drawing Books 
Drawing Books the Easiest,the Most Flelp- 


are 
ful, the 4 Interesting and the Best for all Grades. 


Write for Introductory Price: 


THE UNION BL. ‘ISHING CO., 
Neshvitie, Tenn vlan 0 Atlanta, Ga. 


LL & "WMicCREARY, Chicago, Ill. 


2s 


FREE! 


Samples of the 
new Johnston 
Desk Outline 
or Base Maps. 























pe 
by sf. 4A oe | 





The ee maps have points of merit 
hot to be found in other series. The samples 


will tell, CLIP THE COUPON, 


A. J.NYSTROM & 60, (2) 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
me free samples of the new Johnston Desk Cut- 
line Maps as advertised inthe Normal Inctructore 


Nome 
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Town and State 


Education Notes 


* 

The best paid teacher in a one-room 
rural school is moving aroundabit. Last 
Spring we published an item locating him 
in Logan county, IIl., then later he was 
reported near Stella, Cowlitz county, 
Washington, where he was receiving 
$1090 for a nine months’ school. 


In speaking at the formal opening of 
the free dental clinic of the National 
Capital Dental Society in Washington 
recently, Dr. H. W. Wiley declared that 
far more persons die and more lives are 
wrecked as the result of bad teeth than 
from smallpox. He predicted that the 
day is not far off when the medical and 
dental inspectors for schools will be se- 
lected before teachers and principals are 
chosen. 


Miss Mary E. Lackay, seventy years 
old, has resigned as a public school 
teacher in St. Louis, after fifty years of 
continuous service. In all of her fifty 
years of teaching she never missed a day. 
She believes that corporal punishment is 
necessary in the schools and that the 
modern policy of using only moral suasion 
is inadequate. She speaks in approval of 
using the schools as social centers but 
disapproves of modern dances and mod- 
ern dress. 


In the United States, according to the 
investigations made by the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion, there are fewer trade schools than 
exist in the little German kingdom of 
Bavaria, with a population but little 
greater than that of New York City. 
Until the outbreak of the European war 
more workers were being trained at 
publie expense in the city of Munich than 
in all the larger cities of the United 
States put together. 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 
hold its winter meeting at Cincinnati 
February 22 to 27. The meetings of the 
Department will be held in the well 
known Springer Music Hall, the north 
wing of which is used regularly for ex- 
hibition purposes. Arrangements have 
been made for the use of this room for 
an organized exhibit similar to the one 
held at St. Paul at last summer’s meet- 
ing. At the Richmond meeting of the 
Superintendence Department last winter 
over 2200 superintendents and principals 
were in attendance and without doubt the 
coming meeting will be fully as large. 


During the winter months the school 
board of Sterling, Colo., offers a short 
course for farmers and farmers’ wives 
and for boys and girls or men and women 
in the community who are interested in 
blacksmithing, carpentry, gasoline en- 
gines, farm accounts, dressmaking, cook- 
ing, household managing, etc. These 
courses are taught by practical people 
chosen from among the most successful 
in the ‘community. During the term 
1913-14 the registration reached over 100. 
The people of the community are en- 
couraged to bring their problems to the 
school and to go to work on them; when 
they reach a point where they need assist- 
ance, the person incharge of the course 
helps them as the case may demand, and 
the work goes on without the necessity 
of waiting for a class or wasting time 
upon points which are already familiar 
to the student. 


New York University has taken a very 
striking step forward in education by 
establishing in the business district of 
the city, college courses for business men. 
These courses will be divided into three 
groups, the general, the financial and 
the commercial. There has been a great 
deal of criticism of our large universities 
because they: have seemed to hold them- 
selves aloof from practical life and have 
refused to adjust themselves to practical 
educational needs. New York University 
has found that there are a great many 
business men, old and young, who wish 
to obtain this training. It has been im- 





The Greenfield Art Ass’n of Greenfield, Ind., the 
birthplace of our beloved James Whitcomb Riley 
have perfected a splendid plan, making it easy for 
any teacher to procure for their school a beautiful 
large oi! painting of Riley's famous “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole’ and a life like bust of the poet without cost. 
This is indeed an exceptional opportunity for your 
school and it will more than pay you to read their 














remurkable offer on page 14 of this magazine, 
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of the “101 Best Songs” 


pose at any price. 


The “101 Best 





free. 


4 A Co opy 


Beginner’s Book of Songs 


Very useful in teaching little tots and 
beginners. Simple songs, exercises, 
fote songs, etc. Sold at same low prices, 


Send for a small order 
and 
let it win its own way into your 
regard and that of your pupils. 
Make up your own mind whether 
this collection—representing so 
many years of painstaking, careful \\\||) 
selection—is not the dest for the pur-\ 


is exactly the book you want and need. Wehave sold a million and a 
quarter copies by giving a superior book—not merely for less money—but a/most 
Pe we believe you will like it as well as the other legions of users. 


Don’t judge its value by the price. 

you ve tried it you'll say it is better worth a 

Cc half dollar than many you have seen. 
couldn’t sell 1,250,000 copies; it took gua/ity to do that. 

3%4c acopy, in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. Chicago 

70c per dozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid 


To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or over may be made up partly of **101Songs”’ and partly of “"Beginners’* 
Provided you cannot use 100 copies of either one, 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 
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After 





Price alone 







Tie (able Company 


1116 Cable Bldg. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
















A Private Train, 


The entire cost of the trip, 
accommodations, baggsuge transfers,—in fact, 
Before completing your plans, write 


The party is limited as to membership, 


1522-1523 Marquette Building, 





SPECIAL TOUR TO 


THE PANAMA— PACIFIC 


and 


THE PANAMA—CALIFORNIA 


for 
TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 
Has been arranged in connection with the N, EF. 


running on a special schedule and making ample 
is reserved exclusively for teachers and their friends. 

Every comfort demanded by the discriminating American traveler is assured, 
including railway fares, 
every necessary travel expense, 
sum required for ‘similar facilities 1f purchased individually, 
for circular describing 
particulars as to organization and management of the party, 
Address : 


THE REX TOURS, 


EXPOSITIONS 


A. CONVENTION at OAKLAND. 

ullowance for side trips, 
meals enroute, hotel 
is less than the 


full 


Pullman berths, 


this tour and giving 
rates and terms, 


CHICAGO 











Board with beautiful’ red and 


You will never regret 


thirty cents. 
seach year, See list below. 


hundreds of time 


HalfSet No. t 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frownisa © loud, A Sinile is Sunshine, 
If f Deceive, Whom Do f Cheat % 
God Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don't Make a 
Kuss About It 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - 





SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, i 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine 
blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, 
about §x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only 
this investment, The 


To aid teachers in this 
White Bristol 
They are 
just ready for hanging. 


Kither half set for only 
will pay for themselves 


fifty cents, 
mottoes 


Half No, 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
Iiow Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
Ilow Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 
If | Deceive My ‘Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 


Phink Deep, Not Loud, 

Do Richt, 

There isa Right Way, There are Many 
Wrong Ways, 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Aet the 


ruth. 


Nashville, Tennesee 








Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan ts the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREE 
to teachers Whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, Kvery teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert peuman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class- 
room, aud finds it an easy task to arouse In her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand 
writing specimens from first-grade pupiis in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars. 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. ¥. Chicago, IIL. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. edar Rapids, Ia. 





THOSE wishing compositions, essuys or 
debates, or if you want your work | 
criticised and punctuated, send self-addressed en- 
velope with stamp and onedotlar to Mrs. 5 7 


_ harp, Fort Deposit, Ala. RK. F. D. 
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BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 


From “‘ The House That Helps” 


which handles this 
BUSINESS, not a 


A live concern 
material as a 
side-line. 

Our new free catalog is ready for 
ou, listing the best in Plays, 
drills Action Songs, Speakers, 
Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 














NG POEMS wayreD tor, publ 
cation, 
You may write a big song hit! Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Publication 
por edif acceptable. Send us your verses 
or melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH €O., Dept, 90, Washington, D. Cs 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


THE BLUE BOOK OF 


SCHOOL 


— ‘ 





gaveae|) FAVORITE SONGS 


| FAVORITE SONGS 





This is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of Favorite Songs. Thirty- 
one songs have been added. Book in- 
creased one half in size. It now contains 


§2 Songs: With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage 1c per copy extra. 1Zormore copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz or $5.00 per hundred 








b. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, No 


This is the finest collection and greatest 
value given in any song book at the price. 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
hook which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 
price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
Let there be a copy for every pupil. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’ They 
are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which 
every school needs. This is shown by the contents given below. 
This is the Only Publication That Has this Complete Collection 

CONTENTS 


Happy Greeting to All 





Atl Pocether Old Black Joe 


Viera Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Folks at Home 

\niie Laurie Ileart Bowed Down, ‘The Old Oaken Bucket, Phe 
Vuld Lane syne Holy, lloly, Holy Onward, Christian Soldiers 
allied ry of Freedom, The Home, Sweet Liome Polly-Wolly- Doodle 

Battle Tiyiiniol the Republic Hlop, Hop, Ilop Quilting Party, The 

Bell Doth ‘Poll, Phe Jlow Can L Leave Thee? Robin Adair 


Rocked inthe Cradle of the Deep 
Seenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland's Burning (Mound) 


In the Gloaming 
If You Have a Pleasant Thought 


lest Be the Tie That Binds 
Bloe Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue ieyed Mary 1 'Think, When L Read 
Hall-Dog, The Jesus Loves Me Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Coua Litthe Child Like Me Jingle, Bells Soldier's Farewell, The 
Catch the Sunshine Juanita Song of a Thousand Years 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Just Before the Battle, Mother Stars of the Summer Night 
Christiias Carol Kathleen Mavourneen Star Spangled Banner, The 
Columbia, the Gem of the Qeean kind Words Can Never Die Sweetand Low 
Come, Thou Almighty Is ity: Lust Rose of Summer, The There’s Music in the Air 
Come, With Thy Late feud, Kindly Light Those Evening Bells 
Comin’ Phro’ the Rye Lilly Dale To and Fro 
Darling Nelly Gray Long, Loug Ag Tramp! ‘Tramp! ‘Pramp! 
Dearest Spot, The Lord, Diemios Us With Thy To the Friends We Love 
Dip, Boys, Dip the Our Blessing Uncle Ned 
Dixie Land os Love's Old Sweet Song Vacant Chair, The 
ew The’ oid Sarat ong pl Watch on the Rhine 
au r, , Marseillaise Asersye . , 
hlag ot the Free Massit’s in the Cold Ground We're All Noddin ‘ 
Fiow Gently, Sweet Afton Musical Alphabet We ne renting Ponight d 
God Be With You ‘Till We Meet My Bonnie When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Aguin My Maryland While Shepherds Watched 
(iood Morning to You My Old Kentucky Home Their locks 
Giood Night, Ladies Oh, Broad Land Work, for the Night is Coming 
Jlail, Columbia Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast Yankee Doodle 


PATRIOTIC SONGS A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 

Schools. The contents comprises 35 titles among which are 
‘America,’ “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” 
“Ilome Sweet Home,’ “Venting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Tramp, tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and many others. 48 pages substantially bound. 
Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

’ By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 
WEAVER S SCHOOL SONGS Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
very songin the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
The result is that every 





and general school use, 
er’s own school before it was pe rmitte «lto form a part of this book. 
Price, tSc, $1.50 per dozen. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES ("17 


song 
contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. ‘The words are sensible, 
elevating and full of life while the music is catehy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, 
$1.50 per dozen, 


MERRY MELODIES By 5. Cc. Hanson. This book growsin pupeeeeny every year in 


spile ofthe many new books gotten oul. 6) pages, manila covers. 
Irice, 15ce. $14.50 per dozen. 


HAPPY DAYS By James D, Vaughn. 


and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 


song is usable, 


Contains 5s5 Songs, 
and Responsive Seriplture Readings, Oy; pages inall, Every song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Mach of the follow- 
If You Love 
Your Mother; The School! louse on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete. 
It pleases wherever used, Shaped notes, Price, 5c. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 


ing sougs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 














~ 
f STEELE'S Seventy-two charming’ songs for little 
j PRIMARY ones, among them ‘Coasting Song; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
r How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 


| A New 
femal wrtgtuat 
' 


Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peép; Marching Song; Seven Times 
One ; Snow Song ; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler SAid; 
The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; ‘Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.’ Just the books you 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 





OEE OR OR OS MOTORS eegee mE 














Men Ae RNIN: me 





By CLARENCE 3. SE |i 








SPECIAL, On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 



























! possible for these men to give up their 
work und devote their time exclusively 
to study in the regular college courses. 

| It has been impossible for them in many 

| instances to attend evening sessions; 

but when the opportunity was offered to 
| take courses in the afternoon right in the 
heart of the business district—in some 
| cases, in the Stock Exchange Building 
itself—these men were only too willing to 
seize it. 


William Wirt, superintendent of schools 
at Gary, Ind., and who has made that 
place famous in an educational-vocational 
line has gone to New York city to take 
charge of vocational and pre-vocational 
work in elementary schools. His salary 
is $10,000. 


In a rapid-advancement class’’ in Bos- 
ton, composed of the thirty brightest 
| pupils of the fifth and sixth grades, and 
| placed under the direction of one teacher 

from entrance to completion of course, 
| the children finished all the work of the 
| sixth, seventh and eighth grades in a 
year and a half. Only one hour a day 
was allowed them for outside study. 


” 


The December 17th issue of the Syra- 
cuse Daily Orange, published at Syracuse 
University, was a special Forestry Col- 
lege number. It contained a half-tone 
picture of the new building in process of 

| erection for this college. The Legislature 
appropriated a quarter of a million dol- 
| lars for this building, which is the only 
Forestry Building east of the Rockies 
and the only one in the county devoted 
entirely to the educational work in For- 
estry. Over 250 men entered the college 
in September last for four or five year 
courses, 


James Whitcomb Riley in the 
Schools 


In the October number, the birth month 
of James Whitcomb Riley, we devoted 
our cover to a picture of the poet, and 
gave an extended article in regard to 
celebrating his birthday in the schools. 
We know that both of these features 
were much appreciated and that the 
suggestions and material furnished were 
made use of in hundreds of schools, 
where the work of this delightful writer 
is coming more and more to be appreci- 
ated and where the personality of the 
poet is coming to be more familiarly 
known. 

In that same issue our advertising 
pages contained an announcement related 
to the same subject. This was from the 
Greenfield Art Association, and told how 
schools could obtain a fine bust of the 
**Hoosier Poet,’’ also a fine picture of 
the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ made famous 
by his poem. This evidently attracted 
much attention also. We hear from the | 
Association that several hundred schools | 
have already taken up the plan as given | 
in that announcement and that the dis- 
tribution of busts and pictures will be 
extremely large. So well pleased is the 
Association with the response that it re- 
peats the proposition in this issue on 
page 14. The endorsements and commen- 
dation included in this advertisement are 
worthy of attention. 

It will be seen that the plan provides 
a way to secure the articles, mostly to 
embellish any schoolroom with very little 
effort. 








b. Lippincott Company have issued 
a calendar that will delight the children 
and all those older folk who still Jove the 
beautiful things of the imagination. 
Twelve pictures in colors on the twelve 
calendar sheets are from the fine illus- 
trated edition of The Stories All Chil- 
dren Love series. The rarely sympathetic 
and beautiful illustrations chosen from 
these books are pictures that every child 
will want to own. The calendar may be 
had for fourteen cents in stamps from 
the publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
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What Clarkson 
is Doing for 


the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Lj. 
braries in the homes of people 





in every walk of life — from 
day \aborer to the college pin 
and high moveranent official, from 


the persons who b 
popular fic a to 
de the 





ays few books of 
the parece who 


ej on paving th e com. 


puthors i in De Lux 


Stan 
xe Eni artis. 


tically printed and bound — almost 


and oanl spiye yeedyonre you 
of from te 

home for five dave Ge before paying for them. 
turn them at my expense—and—owe me ni 


The Fyes of the World, 90¢ 
Their Yesterdays, 35¢ lorocco, 


geese of Oratory, 15 vols., 
byhis my pri 


sher’s price $15 — m: 
$4.75 





cespeare, 40 vol. full flex- 
» ib le orocco, largest type price 






peare published, pu 
price $96—my price $24, 


USSuys, 


per cont on thousands 


Wed and thousands of single volumes list 


wa*ches his pe! cere 
otoer man in 





pense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 





240 Clarkson Building 


If not ea 





Sample Prices: 


Measages and Papers of 
Southern Confe deracy, He 


ee r’a price 


Winning of arbaraWorth, 25e $15—my price, ¢ 
Calling of Dan Matthews, °5c Home_ Li ibrary, p Mes cloth, 
pubtabe r’s price $4 ~ 


Wild pe of North Amer- 
ica, pap laner! 8 price $3-~-my 


and best notes of any + cnakee- Orations, ‘aii god Ch 
ic) 


publisher 


$1.50—my price 420 


Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, K Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores o 


Get My Big, New Catalog 


$y “gd eatalog, sent free for the aski king, tells you 


jow 
is a course in litere 


sire, ving nationalities, date of birth : and at < af auth 
rf ra 8 life and standing in Hterature, etc. “ dreds of 


I sell morc books direct to the booklover—the individual reader 
—the rich man who payor upon be dollar’s worth—the man who 
11 them for less money — than any 
Ev ery book new y and fresh, and 
teed to please poo - you to be the judge. Ido not quibble, and 
would rather have a book or set of books returned at my « OK. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 


Chicago, Illinois 
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COM. DEAVPER 
4 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 
Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 
Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, 
rs. Exam. in Methods, 

rs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 
rs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., 
rs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., 
rs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, 
rs. Exam. in School Law, 
rs. Exam. in Algebra,* 

rs, Exam. in Gen. Hist., 
rs. Exam. in Rhetoric, 

rs. Exam. in Literature, 
rs. Exam. in Botany, 

rs. Exam, in Physics, 

rs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
rs. Exam. in Zoology, 
Yrs. Exam. in Geology 

4 Yrs. Exam. in School "icon., 
500 Questions in Reading, 


*Solutions given to all problems, 


Fe ESI ener eer ererer err argrar ar 
Sieeeeeeceee<<< 


for each subject. 


Box N. 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
The hse past examinations, with answers reviewed 

ully, Will prepare the student to pass any 
teache My Regents or Civil Serviee examination 
doinany sate in the Union. These exe 
pared, nearly all of them, 
‘vision of Judge Draper, 
of Edueation for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PASI— 
WITH ANSWERS a 


Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ith Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans ,25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


























GOLD MEDAL GRAY ONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks. 
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Free from gloss 


81-83 Fulton St., 


‘‘DUREL’’ PRESSED CRAYON 


‘“*CRAYOLA”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
‘Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


New York 
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Pictures--Sharp, 
Clear, Interesting 
Pictures 


Yor classroom work in Science, 
History or Geography both you 
and your pupils will profit by the 
exceptional results obtained with 
the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


al 





























models — for 


There are 


many 
both Jantern slide work and for 
the projection of opaque objects 
such as post cards, maps, photos, 
specimens, etc., in natural colors. 

Model C 


classroom use—it has the mew ni- 


is well adapted for 


trogen-filled Mazda Lamp, which 
fits any Jamp socket and requires 
no attention. Model C for lantern 
slides, complete $30.60 and up. 

Balopticons for projection of 
post cards, prints, opaque objects, 
$35.00 and up. 

Many other models for special 
work, 





Printing in School 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, type 
founders, of Chicago, with branches in 
many other cities, and who make a spe- 
cialty of furnishing printing outfits for 
schools, have issued a pamphlet headed 
‘Printing a Natural Part of Every 
School Course.’’ In the course of this 
they say: 

‘‘The printer necessarily acquires, 
willy-nilly, a fairly liberal education, 
‘and acquires at the same time a trade 
which will always give him a fair living. 
What he learns at the case he never for- 
gets; no matter what mishaps may 
wreck his plans and ideals in later life, 
he will always have a trade. Among the 
things learned are these: the proper use 
of words, how to construct sentences, 
punctuation, use of capitals and small 
capitals, division of words into syllables, 
| grammar, spelling, names and uses of 
| types, how to display attractively and 
| appropriately in print the ideas of a 
| writer or an advertiser, ingenuity, deft- 
| ness, originality, accuracy, speed, what 
the world is interested in,;paragraphing, 
use of italics, indention, initial letters, 
diphthongs. All these appeal alike to 
intelligence and to art.’’ 

They quote Wm. B. Kamprath, princi- 
pal of the Buffalo (N. Y.) School of 
Printing as saying: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





“There is a natural relationship be- 
tween the printing press and almost all 
| subjects of the school curriculum. There 
|} is no other line of activity that is so | 
peculiarly rich in its as#ociations as | 
printing. It underlies all learning; its | 
influence will function in all branches of 
academic training — language, reading, | 
spelling, drawing, arithmetic, history, | 
geography, science, etc. Shop activities | 
in a printing school soon invade and | 
| transform these departments, and vivify | 
| and vitalize them by substituting reality 
for bookishness. 

‘*Successful work in a printing course 
depends upon the mastery of certain 
academie subjects, and from the very 
outset pupils recognize the need of these | 
studies. They may never before have 
thought them worth while, but they see 
their utility and they begin to fathom | 





Send for interesting catalog and descriptive 


matter about the whole Balopticon line. 


Rausch £9 lomb Optical ©. | 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


New York Chiengo Washington San Francisco 
































WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sentence Builders, Number Builders, Word 
Builders, Number Cards, Phonograms, Clock Dials, 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stencils, Colored Sticks, 
Pegs und Cubes, Peg Bourds, Weaving Muts, ‘Toy 
Money, Dissected Maps, Gummed Stars & Seals, 
Kaphia, Reed, Yarns, Cords, Modeling Clay, 
Scissors, Folding & Cutting Paper, Water Colors, Drawing Paper 
Writing Paper, Tablets, Paste, Dictionaries, Maps, Globes, § 


The Dobson Evans Co., 40 E. Long St., Columbus Ohio 
CATALOGUE MAI/LED FREE TO TEACHERS 









the old adage, ‘Knowledge is power.’ 
“They soon discover that the subject 
necessitates above all things else a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of 
anguage. In the setting of bold, cold 
type there is no way of disguising igno- 
rance. Every wrong punctuation or mis- 
placed capital, every misspelled word, 
every poorly constructed sentence is a 
‘Daniel come to judgment’ when once in 
print. Nothing can impress boys so 
strongly with the necessity of care in 
English expression as such pages of type, 
bearing compositions which are the work 
of their own heads and hands, and our 
experience has been that pupils can de- 
velop wonderful powers of expression in 
their composition work, that they can 
write more coherently, more accurately, 
and in every way better than many pu- 











WE AID YOU IN PREPARING | 
ADDRESSES— DEBATES—LECTURES | | 
Special Articles Written to Order 
Superior Service, Best Library Facilities 
Send stamp for full information 


MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, Irvington, N. J, | | 


Medals and Badges 


FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


ens v Catalog with attractive prices mai‘ed free 
eae Oe Speciai offer, either style of pins here illus- 
poe with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
saves STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 dozen; 

= PLATE, 160 each; $1.50 dozen. 
\AN BROS. CO, 539 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. Yo 











No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Silver (50 











RINGS &MEDALS 
C.K.GROUSE CO. CATALOG FREE 





| regular grammar school course. 


| a love for books. 


pils of greater talent who pursue the 
Print- 
ing unconsciously maketh a reader. The 
very nature of the work will develop in 
boys a greater skill in reading as well as 


‘“‘The art element in printing is as 
ever present as the language element. 
Printing is called the ‘art preservative 
of all arts.’ Drawing is closely allied to 
printing—whether it be a letterhead or 
business card, an advertisement or a 
page of straight matter—the principles 
of drawing are always a paramount. 1s- 
sue. Order, unity, balance, proportion, 
harmony — these are always of prime 
consideration. 

‘“‘When we remember that schoolmen 
from time immemorial have been cudg- 
eling their brains for new school arts 
which might interest and profit children, 
then we wonder that this ‘tool of in- 
struction’ did not long ago force itself | 
upon the minds of educators and win for 
itself a place in our halls of learning.’’ 





Now Ready 
THE CHADSEY-SKINNER ARITHMETICS 


Unquestionably the clearest in presentation, the most 
thoroughly modern in text, the best arranged inform, 
and of the highest type pedagoyically. 

If you need new Arithmetics and have Hot seen 
these superb books, send for our 64-page explanatory 
book let. . 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY, Publishers 














NortHATTLEBOROMass.Box A4 


30 West 36th St. New York or 2210 South Park Ave., Chicago 








For February Birthdays 
Order NOW 





of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens. 
SIZE 3x3%. ONE-HALF CENT 
EACH for 50 or more. 
SIZE 5%x8. ONE CENT EACH 
for 25 or more. 
SIZE 10x12. SEVEN 
EACH for 5 or more. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


CENTS 





Mount Vernon 
45 February pictures related to the above for 45 cents. 





George Washington 


' Each 5'¢x8. | ‘ 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures for 5 two-cent | The Perry Pictures Co., 


Stumps, 


Large Pictures for Framing on paper 22x28, 75 cents each ¢ 8 for $5.50, 


Dept. 13, Malden, Mass. 
Portraits, $1.00, 


Send $1.00 for Portrait of Washington, or Lincoln, or Lougtellow, 








selling our new unequalled gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for light- 
ing city and rural homes, stores, 
halls, churches, oe light 
known. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many times 
cheaper than gasorelectricity. Guar- 
anteed five years. Everyone a possi- 
ble customer. No experience neces- 
sary. Exclusive territory free. 

Write today. 
GUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
320 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





’ BUY SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT. WHOLESALE PRICES 


SY, ae 1) a a ee a 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 








PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


CLASS GIFTS 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
10c to cover postage, 


National Art Supply Company, 





Send 








4122 South Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES. (reer teachers._ 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, keport, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionury Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





Mops are up-to-date, Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, Cloth backed. Set cou 
sists of maps of K. IL, W. IL, N A., 8. A., ULS., 
Kurope, Asin, Africn, 


WALL [MAP OF EUROPE or other 
countries - 70 Cents 


These maps are the same as deseribed above with 
plain wooden rollers at top and bottom, 

Shipping weight I's lbs,each, Be sure to include 
postage in remitting. 








—— IEEE 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 

CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 

PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


E.W.AROWLES 


327 -33/ SOUTH MARAMET STREET, CH/CAGCO, 5 
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Poe 


selected Poems compiled by 


other single volume. 


have been distributed in this way. 
and a large number of inquiries 


2.20 per dozen whiicli is the same 








s Worth 
owing 


HIS is the title of a 128 page book of choice 

Grace Bb. 

Faxon, author of ‘‘ Popular Recitations and How 

to Recite Them’’ (4 vol) ; one of the editors of 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler of 

‘*Practical Selections’’ and ‘‘The School Year.”’ 
“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on >) 

India tint egg shell paper, has handsome Verde 

Onyx covers and will prove a valuable addition 

to any teacher’s library, as it contains the gems 

of poetry which are most sought for and 

in school work and which can be secured in no 


The Above Offer will Apply to All Subscriptions to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans Received Before April 1, 1915. 


“Poems Worth Knowing”? was specially prepared as a premium to be 
ziven toeach person subscribing to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and since 
the first announcement of the above offer over one hundred thousand copies 

The book has met with universal 
have been 
desired to purchase additional copies for their — and friends, In re- 
sponse to such requests we have decided to offer ** 
for general distribution at 25 cents per copy, five copies for $1.00 or 
price as 
companion book ‘*Poems of Peace and War.’’ 
fully described on page 66 of this issue. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


~\)\ 


FREE T0 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“Poems Worth 
Knowing” is given 
free and postpaid to 
each person sub- 
scribing to Normal 
Instructor -Primary 
Plans separately or 
in any combination. 


used 


favor 


received from teachers who 


oems Worth Knowing’”’ 


is being charged for the 
Both of these books are 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


WITHOUT COST-~ Your Own School Can Have These Famous 


James Whitcomb Riley Art Treasures 


From the Very Birthplace of America’s Greatest Living Poet. 


ITHOUT ANY COST to yourself or pupils, you can easily procure for your school-room the famous **Roop” bust of 

James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory, and Bixler’s splendid large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ made fa- 
mous the world over by the poet's first and most popular poem, written more than 30 years ago. 

Both of these valuable adornments for the school room come from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley and are 
now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the country who are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful oppor- 


tunity. 


READ HOW EASY IT 


We will provide any teacher, on re- 
quest, east of the Mississippi River, with 
125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins or west of 
the Mississippi 135 Pins, These pins at 
only 10c each are easily and quickly sold 
by the pupils among themselves, parents 
and friends. ‘The pupil selling the most 
pins will receive a lavishly illustrated 
book of Riley Poems containing the ‘‘Old 
Swimmin’ Hole’’ and other early poems. 

Send the proceeds from the pins to the 
Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, 
which as trustee of the Riley Statue 
Fund will place one dollar of the proceeds 
to the credit of your school towards the 
Great Riley Statue to be erected inthe 
poet’s home town by American School 


Don’t send any money. 


Mail us the attached coupon now. 





Our Public School Supt. gives this 


Children, We will immediately forward 
by prepaid express the famous painting, 
bust and prize volume identical as de- 
scribed below and place at the same time 
the names of the teacher and pupils on 
the Statue Honor Koll. 

The people in your community will be- 
come as interested in this school enter- 
prise as the pupils and will gladly buy 
the pins not only to assist the pupils, but 
also as souvenirs from the very birthplace 
of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure 
and satisfaction with these two Artistic 
Treasures will be not only as great as 
that of the hundreds of teachers who have 
already procured them, but also as great 








Your own school need not be without them, when by our easy plan they can be had free of all cost. 


IS 


as the delight of all who see them. They 
could not be purchased at an Art Store 
for many times the proceeds from the 
Riley Pins, and they are works of Art 
that you will never part with. 

It is impossible to describe or show by 
these illustrations all the artistic beauty and 
skill displayed in these famous treasures, 
they must be seen to be appreciated. If it 
is faith you need, a glance at the letters be- 
low from Supt. Larrabee of our City 
Schools and from a few of the teachers 
who have already taken advantage of this 
splendid opportunity will readily convince 
you that the merit is there. ‘leachers— 
Can you afford to overlook all this when 
it comes to your school free of all cost ? 


We will immediately send the Riley Pins, postpaid with all instructions. 





We receive hundreds of letters like 
this one. 








proposition unqualified endorsement 
GREENFIELD, ART ASS’ N, 


To THE TRACHLERS — Crieniets. fad, 
No teacher can afford to overlook this . ’ 
great offer. The plan outlined makes it 
aun casy matter for any school to obtain 
this beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole” in an artistic frame 
and the old ivory bust of the famous 
1 can recommend everything to be 
just as represented and will say to the 
teachers that it isa prosposition far out 
of the ordinary, Don’t let it pass. 
lh RANK LARRABEE, Supt. 
Greentield Public Schools, 


Dear Sirs :—We are more than pleased 
with our beautiful ol painting of the “Old 
Stwimmitn? Hole” and bust of Mr. Riley, and 
wish that you could have seen the children 
when 1 showed the treasures to them, Prof. 
fines, our Superintendent, was atour school 
fvidayand he saidthey weregrand, and he 
was so glad our school had secured them, 

We soldallthe Riley Pins in less than a 
day. They were beauties and one man offer- 
ed to buy ten, but we did not have them to 
Spare. If lcanbe of any serviceto you 1lwill 
do tt gladly. Yours for success, 

FRANK McGLATH, 
Crawfordsville, Ind, 


poet, 




















THE 
RILEY BUST 
The bust of Mr. 
Riley is the accom- 
plishment of the 
noted sculptor, J. 
Leeland Roop, and 
is recognized as 
the best likeness 
of the poet ever 
made. It, is one- 
half life-size and 
artistically finished 
in old ivory, being 
especially ap pro- 
priate for schools 
and public build- 
ings. 


THE PRIZE BOOK OF POEMS 

The prize 
book for the 
pupil selling 
the most 
Riley Pin's 
contains the 
‘Old Swim- 
min’ Hole” 
and many 
other famous 
poems. Itis 
lavishly illus- 
trated by 
Will Vawter 
and is a 
beautiful gift 
book. 
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LETTERS OF APPRECIATION— 
READ THEM. 

We received the excellent painting 
bust and book and to say weare high- 
ly pleased is expressing it mildly, 
VERTIE HULET?,ExcelsiorSprings,Mo. 

I received the Riley Treasures in- 
tact and itis needless to say that we 
are highly pleased. I must confess 
they are far above my expectations. 

ALIDA DEVAUL, Paisley, Ore. 
; The painting, bust and book hav 

We are more than pleased with the excellent peen seestuaa Waste cannot aupecss 
painting and bust and it is certainly a great our delight. They are so much more 
return for the one day it took to sell the pins. than we had expected for so small an 

Mrs. GRACE L, KING, effort. ELLEN D, McCoRQUODALE, 
Geddes, 8. D. Beaumont, Texas. 


Myself and ae are certainly well pleased The Riley'Treasures received and 
with the Riley Treasures, our Art Instructor We are ey delighted wit, 
said we should feel many times repaid as the them. If it is permissable I 
effort to procure them did not half pay the Should like to say myself and 
value. H. V. SKEEL, pupils are‘‘crazy’”’ about them, 

Scottsburg, Ind, NEL. Lirr.e, Blytheville, Ark. 


Bixler’s Genuine Oil Painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” 

This beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” meas- 
ures 30x40 inches and is hand-painted by the noted artist Bixler in 
genuine oil color and is identical with the one that hangs in Mr. Riley’s 
home and hundreds of American Schools. Your choice may be had of a 
painting either in natural or sepia tones, They are supplied with an artistic 
Flemish mission oak frame, interlined with a burnished gilt mould and are 
of the very highest quality, displaying the painting in splendid artistic taste. 


OF APPRECIATION 
READ THEM. 

We are in receipt of the beau- 
tiful Riley Treasures. They far 
surpassed our expectations 
and we are so very much 
pleased that we want to 
know if we can get 
another, Please let me 
hear from youat once, 

MABEL CRAVEN, 
Superintendent, 

Waxahachie, 


LETTERS 


Greenfield \% 
Art Ass’n, € 
Greenfield, Ind. 


Please send me 

by return mail 

the “Riley Pins’ to 

be sold by the pupils 

at Ten Cents Hach and 

the proceeds sent to 

the Capital State Bauk 

of your city, in full pay- 
ment of one framed paint- 
ing, bust and volume, to be 
identical as described, # 
press Prepaid, One dolla 
thisamountis to be placed in 
the Sfatue Fund, andthe name of 
the school, pupils and teacher to be 
placed on the statute Honor Roll, 


r) 
DAL 
\ 

e 











We received the beautiful painting, bust and 
book inthe very best condition, We were sur- 
prised to find such excellent works of Art. 
The pins sold like “hot cakes” and were all 
sold the very first day. 

HAkVEY M, NICKELS, Geen wood, Ind, 


The painting, bust and book came yesterda 
and both teachers and pupils are delight 5 
1 certainly feel thankful that I saw your ad- 
vertisement and answered it. 

E. L. Davis, Anderson, 8, C., R. 2. 


—< 
SS 
Gl 4, 
Tell your pupils of this splendid offer and mail us the coupon today, 


Greenfield Art Association, 103 main street, Greenfield, Indiana 


Name 





PRSRMIE. 0c ovsinncsaeces 


No, of Pupils........ 
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Ways to Teach Patriotism va 


SHE month of February is our 
great national hero month. 
Shortest of all the months, yet 
holding as it does the birth- 
day anniversaries of three of 
: our most beloved Americans, 
Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow, no 
wonder is it that we as teachers give it a 
patriotic welcome year after year in every 
school grade. 

Patriotism is such an abstract term that it 
is only as we can present it in concrete dress 
to the younger children that we may hope to 
sow the seed of the sentiment which we 
mean to nourish as the years come and go. 

But in these sad, sad days of a war so un- 
expected and so cruel, should we not pause 
and bethink ourselves, as teachers of patriot- 
ism, whether we are in danger of associating 
love of our country wholly with the life and 





BY JENNY B. MERRILL, Pd. D. 


° , ; ‘ 
struggles with nature as well as with Indians 


and rival colonists, that they can be expected 
to sing with understanding, ‘‘My country,,’tis 
of thee,’’ and yet the little ones of the very 
first year often choose this song when asked 
what to sing. 

It is because they love to sing what older 
brothers and sisters, and fathers and mothers 
and teachers sing. We need not be too crit- 
ical about mispronounced and difficult words, 
or make full explanations of their meanings. 
The children sing it from sympathy and catch 
the spirit from their elders. 

Let the children march, carrying the flag, 
to stirring music. The floating of the flag, 
its beautiful colors, its stars, its waves, the 
salute, all react upon the spirit. 

In the Central Children’s Room of the New 
York Public Library there is held an annual 


exhibit of books and portraits of heroes and 
heroines which opens every February twelfth, 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and continues 
through the months of February and March. 

Should not a similar exhibit, if not already 
inaugurated, be planned for every town and 
village library ? Should one not be attempted 
upon a smaller scale in every school library, 
and upon a still smaller scale im every class- 
room and even in the home ? 

If the school has a Parents’ Association, ask 
its aid in getting up a loan exhibition of pa- 
triotic pictures. Decorate the room with 
flags, but do not have too many. 

Everyday heroes should be found in these 
picture galleries. The brave fireman is one 
of our city heroes and a great favorite with 
the little folks. 

The policeman standing day by day ata 
crowded street crossing to protect little 





duties of our brave soldiers and sailors ? 
Perhaps we have over-emphasized the 
parade dress, the gun, the sword, the cap, 
the epaulets and brass buttons, the drum, 
the tent and even the flag. 

These externuls appeal to the children and 
we need not wholly eliminate them, but 
can we not do more than we have done to 
offset them with stories of our national 
poets, especially Longfellow who made 
songs for us to sing and wrote stories for 
us to read about the Indian and the early 
days of our country’s history ? 

Dr. Felix Adler said recently that nation- 
al feeling is engendered by speaking the 
same language, and. by singing the same 
songs. 

Surely, then, we as American teachers 
who day by day teach one common language 
to the children whose parents speak so 
many others, we who teach in all grades 
our common heritage of home songs, nature 
songs, as well as national songs, are plant- 
ing the seeds of patriotism all the days of 
the year indirectly and unconsciously. 

We must wait for the fruitage of patriot- 
ism, taking courage that every faithful 
lesson in song, in history, and even in 
geography, is preparing the way. 

It is not until the children are old enough 
to grasp the vast extent of our country by 
means of these lessons in geography, and 








are also able to follow our forefathers’ early 








lama citizen of America, and an heir to all her 
The health and happiness of 
my own body depend upon each muscle and nerve and 
drop of blood doing its work in its place. So the health 
and happiness of my country depend upon each citizen’s 


greatness and renown. 


doing his work in his place. I will not fill any post or 
pursue any business where I can live upon my fellow- 
citizens without doing them useful service in return ; for 
I plainly see that this must bring suffering and want 
to some of them. Iwill do nothing to desecrate the soil 
of America, to pollute her air, or degrade her children, 
my brothers and sisters. 

I will try to make her cities beautiful, and her citi- 
zens healthy and happy, so that she may be a desired 
home for myself now, and for her children in days to 


come.—Anonymous. 








children on their way to school stands ready, 
as a soldier, to risk his life day and night. 
Here is an ambulance carrying a skilful 
surgeon and a faithful nurse, two more 
everyday heroes. Here is an engine with 
its master, the engineer, to carry us to our 
friends. Here is a picture of a bridge and 
its builder. Roebling sacrificed his life in 
building the famous Brooklyn bridge. Let 
us as teachers attempt to stir the imagina- 
tion of the children with pictures of useful 
work, as war and adventure pictures have 
stirred it in the past. 

The New York Publie Library publishes 
a booklet on ‘‘ Heroism’’ containing lists of 
story books for boys and girls which are 
placed on exhibit in February. 

Such an exhibit should accompany any 
picture exhibit and would prove helpful to 
parents and teachers as well as children. 

The booklet on ‘‘Heroism’’ contains an 
excellent classification of books relating to 
heroism, and very apt quotations. 

Our brave soldiers and sailors are well 
represented, and we find also our fishermen, 
our deep-sea divers, our light-house keep- 
ers, our Northwest mounted police, our 
wireless operators, our weather experts, 
our engineers, our bridge-builders, our 
aviators, our doctors and nurses. The book- 


let closes with the quotation centered on 
this page which I hope many boys and girls 








will memorize. 
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Glenwood School City 


A Description of Pupil Government Based on the Brownlee System of Boral Training 


BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 

















Probation Officer Examining Shoes 


All who come to Glenwood School, 
They must learn to keep this rule: 
Brush their clothes and comb their hair. 


Brownlee’s plan of Moral 
y Training and Pupil Govern- 
Ag ment in Glenwood School for 
a number of years, and our 
approval is best expressed by 
the fact that we are trying each year to real- 
ize more and better its great possibilities. 
The system is based upon the establishment 
of right habits of thought and the funda- 
mental principle laid down by our forefathers, 
‘“‘government with the consent of the gov- 
erned’’—consent implying with children, as 
with grown-ups, intelligent co-operation. It 
was rather paradoxical to concede ‘“‘liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’’ to children in 
the absolute monarchy of the old regime. 
Happiness is the inherent right of every 
child, but no uncontrolled lawless human being 
is, or can be, happy, therefore our September 
thought is Obedience. By that we mean the 
recognition and acceptance of the fact that it 
is right and necessary to obey; that living in 
groups, we must consider the safety and com- 
fort of those about us, and submit to the laws 
that experience has proved to be just and 
equitable. Poetry, biography and personal 
experiences serve to illustrate and accentuate 
the dominant thought during the morning 
talk that begins the day’s work. Wherever 
it is possible to corrrelate with other subjects, 
without preaching or prosing, it is done. 
The word Obedience is written upon the black- 
board in every schoolroom with an appropriate 
quotation changed at least every week. Such 
a thought given to children as a logical, com- 
mon sense proposition for one month in each 
of the eight years of school life cannnot fail 
to leave its impress. A right viewpoint has 
been fixed in the plastic mind, and the dis- 
cipline problem is very greatly simplified. 








In October we begin to think about Self- 
Control. There again the field is fertile and 
the return a hundredfold to the teacher who 
believes in her subject, teaches it from her 
heart and lives it from her soul. 

Our November thought is Cleanliness, and 
children quickly grasp its application. A 
clean body because it is a wonderful and beau- 
tiful casket and we owe it the best of care. 
A clean mind because it is the machinery 
so marvelous in its control of the body that 
we must guard it from soil or stain in order 
to keep it in perfect working order. A clean 
heart because that is the precious jewel given® 
to body and mind to guard. ‘‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart,’’ is easily understood and ap- 
preciated even without the glorious promise 
that follows. 

Kindness seems to be appropriate for the 
December thought, since the school month is 
close to the two holidays, which, rightly 
understood, mean gratitude for favors re- 
ceived and unselfish sharing of what we are’ 
fortunate enough to have. Real charity has 

kindness for its soul, and the spirit of Christ- 
mas is surely the kindness that prompts the 
giving and makes real that “‘it is not what we 
give but what we share;’’ that, the ‘‘gift 
without the giver is bare.’’ Verse, legend 
and story teem with suggestive material for 
this month’s thought, and if we believe that 
the world must be made better, the Golden 
Rule, which is crystallized kindness, must 
have a large factor in the betterment process. 


With the New Year we start to think about 
Work. The fresh page in Time’s book is an 
inspiration to all of us to do more and better. 
The crisp and exhilarating weather is an in- 
centive to more and greater effort, and at no 
time was it more incumbent upon us to teach 
the dignity of labor than just now. This 
field is so vast as to be almost appalling, but 
teachers dare not shirk. Education means in 
the minds of most the capacity to absorb and 
assimilate the contents of books. In these 
days of compulsory education laws all chil- 
dren must attend school. Ample provision 
has been made for the book-minded, but our 
schools are filled with numbers of children 
who ‘‘must earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow.’’ Industrial education is still in 
its infancy and the public mind hardly awak- 
ened to the fact that trained ‘‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’’ are just as much a 
part of the world’s need as are scholars, 
scientists and philosophers. Therefore it is 
our privilege to plant the thought-seed which 
will blossom into the knowledge that any 
work, whether of head or of hand, is worthy 
of our best effort, and that there is no menial 
work except that which is poorly done. 

The February birthdays suggest Truthful- 
ness and Honesty, and children need very 
little help in obtaining material for the morn- 
ing talks during this month. 

In March we think about Courtesy and 











Probation Officer Examining Hands 


Wash their face and hands with care, 
Sparkle! sparkle! water pure! 
Dirty hands I can’t endure. 


Cheerfulness. Good manners imply the kindly 
desire to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of those about us. As the world 
needs sunshine, soit needs cheerfulness. The 
child readily understands these things and 
finds his own illustrations, usually close at 


‘hand. 


Honor is the April thought. The pupils are 
encouraged to think for themselves and de- 
termine when and where they can be more 
honorable because they understand _ better 
what Honor means. 

Character or Individual Responsibility is the 
daily lesson during May. 

In June we take up Citizenship or Com- 
munity Responsibility. 

In our School City we have practically the 
same officers as are in the city of Toledo, 
namely: Mayor, Vice-Mayor, City Treasurer 
and City Clerk. The Mayor chooses a Direc- 
tor of Public Service and a Director of Public 
Safety. These officers are nominated by citi- 
zens in the upper grades. Each ward (room) 
in the building elects its own council mem- 
ber and member of board of public service. 
Everything is done seriously and regularly, 
and furnishes practical lessons in primaries, 
registration and voting by ballot. Pupils are 
directed to choose candidates for their fitness 
to perform the duties attached to the offices. 
Personal likes or dislikes are not the impor- 
tant considerations. The campaigns preced- 
ing election are frequently spirited, but one 
rule is rigidly observed, ‘‘Say all the good 
you can of your own candidate, but no unkind 
word about his opponent. ’’ 

‘Book civics’ in the elementary schools 
were about as interesting as ‘‘book bears.” 
Pupil government is not only concrete civics, 
but it develops individual and community re 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Self-Expression Through Posture Drills and Dancing 


Correlating Language and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET S. 





“A World Offers Homage to Thee” 


Language Lesson: The Flag. Use 
either the Lincoln or Washington 
biography ‘stories, according to the 
birthday under consideration, with 
the following topics for study in the 
third, fourth or fifth grades. 

I. Description of the First Flag. 

a. Made by whom, when, where. 
(“Flag Day Lessons,’’? by Beulah 
Hardy, in the June, 1914, issue of 
this magazine will be found useful 
in this connection. ) 

b. Ordering the flag; Washington’s 
part in it. . 

c. Comparison with present day 
flag; stripes, stars, arrangement. 
(Use the story method for all but the 
most advanced pupils. Make the 
characters, the place, the first flag 
and the conversation seem real by 
means of pictures, interesting de- 
scriptions, or, if possible, dramatize 
“The Making of the Flag.’’) 

II. Changes through Which the Flag has 
Passed. 

Show pictures and give arapid review of the 
flag from the beginning to the present day. 

ll. The Flag of Today. 

a. Study the arrangement of the stripes and 
stars by drawing flags from small flags which 
may be purchased for ten cents a dozen or two 
cents apiece. 

b. Make a feature of the lesson a conversa- 
tion on the various purposes for which the 
flagisused. Suggest to the children, or urge 
them to give in detail descriptions of — 

1, Patriotic entertainments. 

2. Display on poles or from windows on 
every national and state holiday. 

3, Use on soldiers’ graves. 

4, Place in school; law concerning daily dis- 
play; Flag Salute. 

5. Use on ships. 

6. Ways of showing respect for the flag. 
(Lifting of hats; Flag Salute; playing of 

Star Spangled Banner’? when flag is being 


teacher or pupils may recall. ) 


of other countries. 

8. What the Flag symbol- 
izes. 

A short talk by teacher, or 
teacher and pupils, in a highly 
patriotic strain on principles 
for which the flag has stood 
throughout its history. Use 
the Flag Salute as a basis and 
show how the flag has been 
an ‘‘Emblem of Truth and 
Purity,”? the ‘‘Gua: dian of 
Peace and Freedom’ and a 
‘‘lriend of the Oppressed.’’ 

All flag talks and exercises 
should be conducted in such a 





“O’er Columbia’s True Sons Let It Wave” 


way as to awaken zeal and 
ardor for Flag and Country, 
but all reference to war, past 
or present, may be omitted 
from the lessons without sacri- 
ficing enthusiasm or interest. 


BIRTHDAY WORK 


Biography Lessons on either 
Lincoln or Washington should 
follow the usual outline for 
Birthday work, that is, to 
make an interesting life-story 
and a connected narrative. 

Follow by a period of con- 
versation. Children should be 
allowed to furnish any inter- 
esting item not mentioned by 
the teacher; or several chil- 
dren may reproduce the story 
in their own words. Short 
compositions, original poems, 
and pictures should be used. 


lowered; U. S. Army ‘‘Escort 
to Color,’ and others that 


7. Comparison with flags 





WARDELL, Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND POSTURE 
DRILLS 


1. Children skip up and down aisles and 
around the room to places. 

2. Wave flags in time to music with arm 
stretched straight forward at shoulder height. 
Alternate right and left. 

3. Imitate trumpet, drum or fife playing and 
hum some patriotic air strongly while march- 
ing around the room. (Lift the feet high and 
hold the heads high. ) 

4. Practice military positions and change at 
the teacher’s command, or choose a child for 
the commander. (Insist upon quiet in any 
position, that is, children should be able to 
hold a position without swaying or losing 
balance or control of the various muscles in 
use, and that without strain. Only simple 
exercises should be used at first.) 

5. Practice the Flag Salute until 
firm, decisive movements can be per- 
formed by all at the same time. 
(Urge children to keep the eyes upon 
the flag and to look at it—not stare. 
An earnest expression should ac- 
company the speaking of the Flag 
Salute or Pledge. ) 


SCARF DANCE AND FLAG DRILL 


Music —“‘Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.”’ (In ‘‘Favorite Songs.’’) 

Use the Victrola or piano, or train 
children to sing the first and last 
verses. Be careful to keep the time 
and rhythm marked; the difficult 
words should be practiced in advance. 
Let part of the class sing while the 
other part dances, and then change 
about. If children have difficulty in 
remembering so many figures, uss 
only the first part of the dance or 


(Continued on page 67) 


“May the Wreaths They Have Won Never Wither” 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


ma) OM the very beginning of a 
fy child’s school life it is our 
duty to do all that is possible 
to help him to maintain a good 
posture. The long continued 
hours of sitting at a desk, not 
always possible of adjustment to his size, un- 
questionably has a tendency toward making 
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Epaulets 


him round-shouldered, raising one hip or 
shoulder, and causing the all too prevalent 
spinal curve. The counteracting of this ten- 
dency belongs to Physical Education and we 
should never lose sight of our task. 

The appeal to the child’s instinctive admi- 
ration for the erect carriage and splendid 
physique of the soldier is one efficient means 
to this end at our command, and the month of 
February is distinctly rich in material, as it 
contains the birthdays of two of our greatest 
men who stand out prominently because of 
supreme service in time of war. So we tell 
them of Washington and Lincoln, bringing 
out the lessons of bravery and high honor 
which their lives furnish. The teacher should 
tell these stories in her own way, knowing the 
lessons that she hopes to impress. Then the 
idea of the erect carriage and manly bearing 
of the soldier can be brought out in our Gym- 
nastic Story. There is a two-fqld purpose: 
the moral lessons and the ideals we present 
of a fine body, an erect carriage, and precision 
and quick response to command. 


PLAYING SOLDIER 


I. The Salute 
All stand in the aisle with heads erect, left 
arm down at the side; 


right arm raised 





Sliding Down the Pole 4 


to forehead on ‘‘One,’’ lowered on ‘‘Two.”’ 
Il. The Infantry 

Use the march on page 19, to be played 
or sung in a spirited manner. The children 
march around the room with heads erect. 

On the fifth line of the first stanza raise 
hands to the head, as in the illustration, rep- 
resenting soldiers’ caps. On the sixth line 
place closed hands to the 
mouth, representing trump- 
ets. On the first line of the 
second stanza, make motions 
as if putting on swords. On 
the third line of the second 
stanza make the epaulets, as 
in the illustration. On the 
last four lines of the second 
stanza, make motions of 
playing the tenor drum. On 
the third and fourth lines of 
the third stanza, wave flags 
overhead. On the sixth line, 
sound the ‘‘bugle.”’ 

All these movements are 
to be made as the children 
march, with lively, springing 
step, around the room. They will enter with 
zest into the spirit of this song. 

WI. The Cavalry 

1. The pawing horses. 

Stand with hands on the hips. 
foot from the floor and with 
toes extended make motions 
of pawing on ‘‘One, two,”’ 
place foot on the floor on 
‘‘Three.’’ Do the same with 
the other foot. This may be 
done to three-part music. 

2. Trotting horses. 

Run lightly on toes around 
the room. Use quick march 
music. 

3. Galloping horses. 

To quick two-step music, 
gallop around the room. 

4, High stepping horses. 

With hands on the hips, 
raise the knee high before 
placing the foot carefully on 
the floor. Use slow march music. 

5. The military band. 

Good rhythm work may be done in this con- 
nection by having a ‘‘military band,’’ the 
teacher being the director. 

a. We play the bass drum. 

With closed hands, pound on the desk on 
the accented beat of any music in two-four, 
three-four, or four-four part music, pounding 
on ‘‘One,’’ and swinging arms to the side on 
the other counts. 

b. We next play the cymbals. 

This is the same exercise as for the drum, 
except that pupils clap hands on ‘‘One.”’ 

c. Slide trombone. . 

Use two-part music. Left hand closed and 
held at the mouth, right hand makes motion 
of sliding out trombone on ‘‘One,’’ back on 
‘““Two,.’? , 

d. Tenor drum. 


Raise one 


Tap on the desks with the fingers in time to 
music. Any meter can be used. 

e. The triangle. 

If a triangle is available, have one child 
beat the time on this. 

f. Fifes. 

Hold the imaginary fife at the mouth and 
with the fingers make the motions of playing 
in time to the music. 


PLAYING FIREMEN 


The story of the Firemen is one which makes 
a very strong appeal to children, and as it af- 
fords material for good exercise, it also can 
be used during this month, for variety. 

Story 

There is another class of men, however, 
who are just as brave and just as worthy of 
our admiration as the soldiers, and these are 
the men who fight fires in our cities. 

The rattle and dash of the engines, the 
clanging of the bells, and the mad gallop of 
the horses on their way to a fire is a very ex- 
citing event. 

These firemen are on duty all the time and 
even sleep in the engine house, one of them 
being on watch constantly. If an alarm of 


fire comes in, a large gong’ is sounded which 
gives the number of the station from which 
the call has come, and instantly the horses 
are in their places under the swinging harness, 
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Soldiers’ Caps 





and with a snap the buckles are fastened and 
they are ready to go. The men instantly 
awake, come sliding down poles at both sides 
of the house and, bounding from the floor, are 
soon in their placesontheengine. The driver 
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has sprung to his seat and snapped in place 
ithe belt which secures him there, the watch- 
man shouts to the driver the number of the 
station, the big doors slide open and the engine 
dashes off to the fire! 

After the engine, comes the tender, or hose- 
reel, as fast as it can follow. It takes a very 
cool head and a quick eye to drive a pair of 
fire horses! 

When the firemen reach the fire, they find 
the nearest hydrant, unroll the hose and place 
a nozzle at the end, and soon a steady stream 
of water is being thrown upon the flames. 
Ladders have to be placed against the build- 
ings and the firemen must mount with the 
hose so that water may be thrown on -the 
upper floors. How the firemen work! But 
soon the fire is out, the hose is rolled up 
again and the tired firemen may go home. 

Let us play that we are these brave firemen. 

Activities 

1. The watchman is sitting at his desk, 
while the other firemen are sleeping on the 
upper floor of the engine house. 

Pupils bow heads on their arms at the desks 
for an instant, then the teacher gives the fire 
signal by tapping several times on the piano 
or desk. 

2 All awake and dress to go to the fire. 


Stand and make motions of drawing on 
water-proof coat, cap and boots. 

3. The firemen slide down poles to the 
engine room. 

Stand with arms raised high over the head 
as if grasping a pole. Bend the knees deeply 
on ‘‘One,’’ raise the arms overhead on ‘‘Two.”’ 
Repeat several times. 

4, The harness is snapped into place and we 
gallop away to the fire. 

A leader takes his place at the head of the 
row or line as the driver. All gallov ravidlv 
around the room. 

5. The hose is unrolled and attached to the 
nearest hydrant. 

Stand in the aisles or in a circle formation 
around the room, and roll one arm rapidly over 
the other to the teacher’s count. Thisisa 
good arm exercise. Bend and attach the hose 
to the hydrant. 


6. The hose is lifted and a stream of water | 


is thrown upon the flames. 

Raise both arms obliquely upward, as if 
holding the hose and, to count, sway from 
side to side. This may be done rhythmic- 
ally, using the song on this page. (See the 
illustration. ) 

7. The firemen mount the ladder to the 
upper story. 
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Raise the knees high, in time to count, as 
if mounting a ladder. 

8. Thestream is thrown upon the fire in the 
upper story or from the roof of an adjoining 
building. 

Kneel and raise the arms as in exercise 6. 
Repeat. 

$. They descend the ladder. 

Repeat Exercise 7. 

10. The firemen breathe in the smoke and 
they must stop and blowitout. Stand facing 
open windows and take deep breathing. 
Breathe in through the nostrils, out through 
the mouth. 

11. They must stop a moment and warm 
their hands and feet. 

Swing arms around bodies, the teacher 
counting ‘‘One, two.”’ 

To warm the feet, run lightly in place with 
hands on the hips. 

12. The fire is out now and the firemen roll 
up the hose and get ready to go back to the 
engine house. 

Roll the arms over each other as in Exer- 
cise 5, 

13. They let the horses gallop home leisurely. 

Gallop quietly around the room. 

14. The tired, brave firemen go to rest. 

All bow heads on the arms and rest. 





Soldiers of Peace 


Words by CARRIE Kb. PINKHAM 


Musie by RACHEL VANCE 
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I 


Ding, dong! ding, dong! 


Words by CARRIE EK. PINKHAM 


J 

We are jolly soldier boys, 
Marching off to war; 
ou ders firm and heads erect, 

: Still without a scar. 

See our caps of red and blue, 

ear the trumpet call, 

Sounding cheerily, calling merrily, 
Marching merrily, soldiers all; 
unding cheerily, calling merrily, 

me, ye soldiers, all. 


II 
Soldier boy, put on your sword, 
Cover its glittering blade; 
On your shoulders epaulets, — 
Idiers are never afraid. 
n't you hear the drummer call? 


| 


Rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat-tat! 
Sounding cheerily, calling merrily, 
Marching merrily, rat-a-tat! 
Sounding cheerily, calling merrily, 
Rat-a-tat-a-tat! 


III 


Now we’re marching home again, 
With a stately tread, 

And our glorious country’s flag 
Waving overhead. 

We are soldiers of the peace, 
Hear the bugle call, 

Sounding cheerily, calling merrily, 
Marching merrily, one and all; 
Sounding cheerily, calling merrily, 

Peace, good will to all. 


| 
| 


| Throw your helmet on your head— 





Ring the fire bell; 
Come quick, come quick, 
Firemen, rush pell mell! 


Rubber boots the water shed, 


place. 
I] 

Clk! Clk! Clk! Clk! 

See the horses fleet 
Madly gallop 

Down the village street. 
Neck to neck they gaily run, 
Fire horses like the fun. 


Now the hose the firemen will unroll,-— 


Burning timbers quickly turn 


Going to the Fire . 
Music by RACHEL VANCE 
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III 
Wzh-zh! Wzh-zh! 
Turn the hose like this. 
Wzh-zh! Wzh-zh! 
Never a place we miss. 
Now we up the ladder climb: 
See the blaze! We’re just in time. 


| Pull them on, as over the way you race, | Turn the water into the glowing fire 
| Hach one knowing where to find his| Where the flames grow ever high and 


higher. 
IV 

Woo0-00! Woo-oo! 

How the fire roars! 
But the flames die 

Where the water pours. 
Down the ladder each one goes. 
Fire’s out! All roll up the hose, 
Turn the weary horses round about. 
Ding, dong! ding, dong! fire is all put out, 





to coal. 
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Morning Talks on Patriotism 


JHE CHILDREN who live in 
America ought to be the hap- 
piest children in the whole 
world. Do you wonder why 
I say this? Well, I will tell 
you. Thechildren of America 
ought to be the happiest children in the world 
because they live in a country that is free. 

In other lands across the ocean there are 
men and women called kings and queens, and 
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working men and women are paid wages for 
the work that they do. Nobody can make 
another person work in a place where he or 
she does not want to work. Nobody has power 
to make anybody else do work that he does 
not want todo. Nobody can compel tiny little 
children to work in shops or mills or on farms. 

And no matter how poor a man is, if he isa 
voter he has the right to help choose the 
people who make the laws and govern the 























ith malice toward none 
and charity for all 


Abraham Lincoln 
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emperors and empresses, and princes and 
princesses. These men and women rule over 
the lands in which they live. Some of them 
have a great deal of power, so much, indeed, 
that the common people are little better off 
thanslaves. In fact there are countries where 
men and women, and little children too, are 
bought and sold as slaves, exactly as horses 
and cows are bought and sold. 

Now, all this is very wrong. Horses and 
cows do not have souls, but God has given 
every man and woman and child a soul. So 
no one man or woman has a right to buy or 
sell any other person, whether grown-up people 
or children. 

Even in the countries where there are no 
slaves bought or sold, a great many people are 
very poor and have to work almost as hard as 
do the slaves. They have to live in dark and 
often dirty houses, they have to wear coarse 
clothing, and eat the poorest sort of food. 
They have to work all day long for only a few 
cents. Even little children, five and six years 
old, have to work to help buy food and cloth- 
ing for the family. 

In some:lands there are very bad laws, but 
the poor people have no power to alter them. 
Only the rich and powerful people have the 
right to say what kind of laws shall be made. 

Now, in our dear United States everything 
is very different. Nowhere in any part of 
the country are slaves bought and sold. The 


states and cities andtowns. The chief ruler of 
our land is called the President of the United 
States and he is chosen by the people to rule 
over them. The very poorest voter has aright 
to vote for the man he wants to be the pres- 
ident. The president holds his power only a 
few years, andif the people think that he has 
not been a good ruler they can then choose a 
new president in his place. 

All this is very fair and just, and we ought 
to be very grateful that we live in a country 


laws that might hurt the schools in any way, 

Now, I think that the American children all 
do love their country very much, and I hope 
that they will try to show their love for it by 
doing their best in school every day. They 
must remember that they will some day grow 
up into men and women and that some of 
them will be voters. A person who does not 
know how to read and spell and write cannot 
very well understand how to vote the best 
men into power. Neither can he or she under- 
stand what are the best laws. So every child 
should be a good reader in order that he or 
she may read about the rulers and the laws 
and be able to tell bad rulers from good ones, 
and bad laws from good ones. And all the 
children should know how to write so that 
when they grow up they may be able to write 
letters to the people who make the laws and 
tell these people what laws they think would 
be best. Such letters would prevent many 
bad laws from being passed. 

I hope that every little girl and boy in this 
schoolroom is proud of being an American, 
and will resolve to love the United States even 
better than life itself. Ihope that all of them 
will do their best to grow up honest, truthful 
and useful citizens. I hope that they will work 
with all their might to keep Ameriea a free 
country, where rich and poor and great and 
small—all enjoy the blessing of liberty. Fora 
free country is always the best kind of a coun- 
try to live in, and its citizens—that is the peo- 
ple who live in it—are always the happiest 
and wisest and most prosperous of people. 





Abraham Lincoln 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame: 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

— James Russell Lowell. 





To God, thy country and thy friend be truc.— 


Vaughan. 





where there is so much 
freedom for everybody. 
There is no land any- 
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Little Citizens 


KATHERINE M. LINTON 
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These people are al- 
ways working to make 


Rich at poor, and great and small, We are e- qual one and all; 





the good school laws 
even better, and to do 
away with any school 
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Busy Work Valentines 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these valentines may be given to children to trace, color and take to home friends. 
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Saint Valentine’s Day 


Sik teacher may make much of 
| the spirit of Saint Valentine’s 
Day. I doubt if one child in 
ten, unless his attention has 
4 been specially called to it, has 
ever thought why hearts are 
the prevailing decorations of valentines. It 
is anew and ‘interesting idea to him that 
they mean something. 

This poem of Emily Dickinson’s could well 
be taught as illustrating the spirit of the day: 

“They might not need me— 
Yet they might 

I'll let my heart 
Be just in sight.’’ 

The main thought of the day is to make 
others happy. It is a pity to let children get 
the idea that the only way in which the day 
can be celebrated is by the actual sending of 
valentines. Those who are not able to buy 
the pretty ones they so much admire in the 
store windows are glad to be reminded that 
they can have some part in the day by acts of 
kindness in other ways: a giving of self, in- 
stead. An extra bit of pleasantness for the 
home folks, forming a better line for the prin- 
cipal, picking up the school yard litter for the 
janitor, a better looking or more accurate 
paper for the teacher—all these ways show 
the Saint Valentine spirit, and if the child 
once gets that idea it will make the day a 
happier one for him. 

The first question that might be asked is, 
What can the teacher do? 

For her gift to the school, may 





BY EVELYN L. TAINTOR 
and he would be every proud to carry home 
that kind of a ‘‘report card.”’ 

I’m not sure but the careful thinking over 
of what might be said about each individual 
child would be a very good thing for us 
teachers! 

One teacher I know used to slip a tiny valen- 
tine or postcard into each child’s desk; an- 
other left a heart-shaped bit of candy; another 
a heart-shaped cooky. These little attentions 
are very much prized by the children and 
make school seem a wonderful place for the 
time being. 

A second question is what can the children 
do for the people at home? For of course in 
our idea of giving to the children we mustn’t 
forget to inculcate the idea of their giving to 
others. 

The school valentine box has often been used 
for this purpose. 

Another plan is to have the children bring 
their pennies to the teacher and let her, out of 
this general fund, get a larger quantity of 
some special thing decided upon than could be 
bought in penny quantities. Such things as 
flowers and fruit can be bought by the dozen 
this way, and with only a few cents’ expense 
on the teacher’s part, each child can have a 
real flower to take home to mother for a valen- 
tine; and a real flower in February is quite a 
treat in most homes. 

This idea came to me through one of the 
educational papers some time ago: Buy 


enough candy kisses so that each child may 
have one Valentine Kiss. Write a valentine 
message on a heart-shaped card, or slip of 
paper with a heart painted on it, and fasten 
it to the kiss with a bit of colored ribbon. It 
makes a pleasant time of the last period of the 
day to let the children do the making of the 
cards and tying of the ribbons, all together, 
It is a sight worth seeing: their happy faces 
and busy fingers. 

If these plans all seem too expensive, very 
pretty valentines can be made from colored 
papers at school. These will be very crude 
necessarily but since the idea of the day is to 
be making people happy by one’s thought 
of them the crudeness doesn’t greatly matter, 

The regular work of some part of the day 
also can be utilized as good material along this 
line: The best spelling or writing or number 
paper the child can make, done on a heart- 
shaped piece of paper perhaps, or decorated 
with a border of hearts, will be a valued valen- 
tine gift for mother. 

A third question is, Whet can the children 
do for one ancther? 

The valentine box has already been spoken 
of. The teacher’s treasure box will yield 
many pretty valentine designs. One _ busy 
work period could be pleasantly devoted to 
using these patterns in some easy way and 
then each child could present his work to some 
other child in the school. 

This idea and also the ‘‘best work’? idea 
just spoken of could also be used 
in connection with some other 





not the letter idea in Louisa 





Alcott’s Journal be used to good 





room in the building. It isa 
wonderful treat to the children 
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advantage ? 


to be allowed to march _ into 








In her Journal Louisa Alcott 
writes a touching account of the 
little helpful letters her mother 
used to write to her daughters 
when they were children; not 
waiting until these daughters 
were grown up and away from 
home, but writing them when 
the children were at home under 
her care, telling them how she 


another room with something 
they have made and present it 
to some friend there. 
Unfortunately it is always 
necessary each year to caution 
against comic valentines. My 
experience has been that the best 
way to do this is first to tell the 
story of Saint Valentine, and 














emphasize the fact that it was 








had noticed some little effort at 
self improvement, or some kind 
act towards others. 

A little personal letter of that 
kind from the teacher would be 
treasured by many of the chil- 
dren for years, and be the finest 
kind of valentine she could give 
them. If the teacher did not 
care to mail these letters they 
could be slipped inside the chil- 
dren’s desk—though having the 
mail man bring them adds double 
value, of course. 





hey might not need me 


Yet they might 


[ll let my heart 
Be just in sight. 


Emily Dickinson 


9909 


because he did things to make 
people happy that we have been 
remembering and celebrating his 
birthday all these years. 

The children are easily im- 
_pressed with the fact that the 
so-called comic valentines hurt 
people instead of making them 
happy, and that the day is spoiled 
that way. Then clinch the 
matter by telling as dramatically 
as possible the story of some 
poor little boy or girl who had 
never had a valentine, and who 








If a letter to each child seems 
too big a task just a card could 
be given to each one on which 
the feacher had written a word 
of commendation for some part 
of the school work. It would be 
very easy to find at least one nice 
thing to say about each child, 





fv DESIGN TO COLOR 


Children may trace and color 
carbon copies of this valentine 


was so happy at receiving one 
until she opened it and found it 
a comic one instead of the beat: 
tiful one she longed for. 

To “‘let the heart be just im 
sight’’ will really make a Valen- 


END. tine’s Day worth having! 
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VALENTINE CARDS 


CARDS FOR CHILDREN OF FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 
MARTHA FELLER KING 
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>} F OUR alphabet were a pho- 
netic alphabet, that is, if 
there were but one sound for 
each letter and but one letter 
for each sound, we should 
have a phonetic method for 
teaching reading and spelling, and the whole 
matter would be greatly simplified. For the 
mere blending of the (phonetic) sounds repre- 
sented by the several letters in a word would 
vive the correct sounding of the word (that 
is, the correct pronunciation); and the correct 
sounding of the word, or its pronunciation, 
would in turn reveal the letters in it, or its 
spelling. 

While our alphabet is not phonetic and, 
therefore, while we can not speak consistently 
of a phonetic method of teaching reading and 
spelling, yet the position of a vowel in a word 
determines so definitely its sound that more 
than sixty per cent of our words obey a few 
very simple phonic principles or laws, and 
these principles may be so presented through 
stories, songs, games and work, that children 
of from four to six years of age may readily 
master them, and the words governed by 
them; this is true not only of those children 
who understand and speak English, but of 
those who do not understand English, and 
speak only a foreign language. 

Not all nationalities will master these prin- 
ciples with equal facility, but if the teacher 
is careful to begin at the easiest point and 
make each step a preparation for the next, 
she will be surprised at the readiness with 
which Poles, Finns—in fact all Russians 
Germans, Bohemians, Italians and Greeks, 
will master these laws and the words subject 
to them. 

In order to avoid confusing the beginner or 
the foreigner, the teacher should remember 
that from the viewpoint of phonics she must 
teach two classes of words: 





Work in Phonics 


BY G. 


W. LEWIS 
Author of ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling’’ 


(1) Kar words ;7all those words whose pro- 
nunciation furnishes a key to their spelling. 

(2) Hye words ; all those words whose pro- 
nunciation does not reveal their spelling. 

In the early stages of her work, the teacher 
should deal almost exclusively with ear words 
or those words which obey phonic laws; and 
all eye words, or exceptions to phonic laws, 
should be kept in abeyance as far as possible, 
until pupils have gained a complete working: 
knowledge of the simpler phonic laws. 

Kye words should be taught as wholes, by 
the word or by the thought method, and not 
by a phonic method. If a knowledge of the 
phonic laws is developed before eye words are 
taught, about four-fifths of their difficulties 
will have vanished and the children will read- 








ily master them with a minimum amount of 
memory work. 

Work in phonics should be very systematic, 
The teacher should never depend upon the in- 
spiration of the moment to tell her what to 
arrange for her phonic drills. They should 
be so carefully planned that each phonic prin- 
ciple will be grasped and applied by the chil- 
dren before the next is presented. Moreover, 
the phonic drill should never contain any- 
thing for which tae children have not been 
prepared. Everything should be presented 
in accordance with the laws of apperception, 

The following facsimile pages from ‘‘The 
Story Primer,’’ by the author, show the 
method of developing phonic drills from the 
reading lessons. 
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NEW WORDS. PHONIC DRIL Li, 
ad, -at, -ap, -am, 
: a u, -un, f-un, a, -an, N-an, 
» Wan. R-un, g-un, = D-an,_m-an, 
r-un, t-un, r-an, p-ang 
b-un, s-un, c-an, sp-an, 
d-un, st-un,’ F-an,  t-an, 
p-un, sp-un. f-an, str-an. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


How many of you ever heard of Little Boy Blue? Did you know that Little 
Boy Blue had a dog? Boy Blue's dog was called Dan. He was very fond of Boy 
Blue, and Boy Blue was very fond of him. One day they were playing in the field 
behind the barn. All at once up jumped a rabbit. What do you think Boy Blue 
sayd to Dan? He said tw Dan: Bun] ete. as in lesson (1). 





Boy Blue: 


Run! Ay PLA 
Run, Dan! Run! ee : 
: ‘ aad Oe ate 
Run! run! run! 
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Facsimile Pages from “The Story Primer,” by G. W. Lewis 


This illustration is copyrighted by G. W. Lewis, Chicago, 


Teaching the Letters of the Alphabet 


EACHING the Alphabet is gen- 
4 erally considered a wearisome 
task, but a teacher of my ac- 
quaintance set her wits to 
work to simplify matters and 
made the learning of letters 





interesting. 

In the first place she teaches the sounds of 
the letters before the names are taken up. 
Spelling by sound accustoms the little ones to 


making combinations of letters. She begins 
teaching the names only a few weeks before 
she is ready to begin alphabetic spelling. 

She puts the entire alphabet upon the black- 
board in plain sight of the class. The chil- 


dren at once are able to name a, e, 7, o and 
because they are already familiar with 
the long sounds of those letters. 


If they con- 
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fuse the names and sounds of the other letters 
she tells them a child is called two things 
as, for example, ‘‘Willie’’ and ‘‘boy,’’ ‘‘Mary”’ 
and ‘‘girl.’”? They are quick to perceive that 
the letters may be called two things, also. 

For desk work she gives the children pegs, 
lentils, seeds, etc., and with these they build 
the letters. Pegs are good for the capitals; 
lentils, grains of corn, and large seeds like 
pumpkin seeds better for the small letters. 

She calls the letters ‘‘children.’’ Sometimes 
the children have a blackboard party. The 
pupil who can name the most children at the 
party gets a prize. 

The school goes fishing comnsionsily. The 
teacher draws several outlines of fish on the 
largest blackboard. In each outline she prints 
aletter. As each letter is recognized it is 





erased. A prize awaits the fisherman who 
succeeds in making the largest catch. 

Another game is played with cards upon 
which both capital and small letters are 
printed. The small letters are children, the 
capitals are their fathers and mothers. The 
cards are spread out upon a long table, and 
the children are asked to find little s and 
mother S, little h and father H, etc. The 
child who matches the most couples receives 
reward. 

As soon as ten letters can be recognized by 
the class the spelling lessons begin. Two 
letter words such as at, we, so, etc., are 
printed on the board and are spelled by the 
children. This encourages them to make an 
effort to conquer the entire alphabet and they 
are not long in doing it. 
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A Study of Longfellow’s “From My Arm-Chair” 


BY C. REGINA MARTIN 


From My Arm-Chair 


TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE 

Who presented to me, on iny Seventy-second Birthday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1879, this Chair, made from the Wood of the Village Black- 
smith’s Chestnut-Tree. 

Am Ia king, that I should call my own 

This splendid ebon throne? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 

Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 

It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 

The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There, by the blacksmith’s forge, beside the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 

I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 

The iron white with heat! 

And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 


STUDY 


Obtain from the class the reason for the 
writing of this poem, providing that a study 
of “The Village Blacksmith’? (See Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, September, 
1914, for a study of ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith.”’) has been given, and that the pupils 
have read the dedicatory inscription usually 
written between the title and the poem. 

All poetry is essentially emotional, and its 
characteristics are joy, sorrow, faith, beauty, 
music and inspiration. Which of these are 
prominent in ‘‘From My Arm-chair?”’ 

Encourage the children to discover new, 
uncommon or beautiful words and thoughts. 
By no means, however, permit anything nec- 
essary to the full enjoyment of the poem to 
Pass unnoticed, if perchance the pupils over- 
look it, 

A wise first step in preparing a poem’is for 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


the teacher to present it in narrative form, 
acquainting the class with the leading 
thought contained in the subject matter, 
thereby soliciting their sustained attention 
and active interest. 

In relating the story found in the poem 
mention every feature you can that prompted 
the poet to write it; give the poet’s motive 
for selecting his theme, or, better yet, when 
possible to do so, give the story so that some 
child may discover the person or object that 
inspired the production. 

To whom did Longfellow write this poem ? 
Why did he call this.poem ‘‘From My Arm- 
chair?’? Who gave him the chair? When? 
From what was it made? Give your reason 
for thinking this gift made him happy. What 
two questions does he address to his friends 
in the opening lines? Why is he able to an- 
swer them and how does he do it in the sec- 
ond stanza? What does he recall of the tree 
in the summer? Give the blacksmith’s name. 
(Dexter Pratt.) Give the poet’s remembrance 
of the tree in the autumn. Where is the 
chair placed and what does he think it whis- 
pers? Why does he compare his content- 
ment with that of the King of Denmark? 
Give reasons for capitalizing Time. (Time 
is a personified term.) What can Longfellow 
see and hear again as he sits in the chair? 
Tell in your own words the tenth stanza. 
Memorize the eleventh stanza. Why is this 
selected rather than any other one for a quo- 
tation? (Because it tells that the poet ap- 
preciates the loving thought and kindly re- 
membrance quite as much as the chair itself.) 
Is there any other quotation that you have 
heard that reminds you of this thought? 

(‘*’Tis not to give, but to share. 
The gift without the giver is bare.’’) 

In which stanza does Longfellow tell the 
children that he is able to write ‘‘From My 
Arm-chair?’’ Do you know that Longfellow 


gave orders that every child who wished to 
see the chair and sit in it should be allowed to 





do so, and had a large number of copies of 
this poem printed, one of which was given to 
each child who wished it? 

Who planned how this chair was to be 
made? (The artistic design of the chair was 
made by the poet’s nephew, Mr. W. P. P. 
Longfellow.) Can you describe the chair? 
(The wood was ebonized or blackened. It 
was carved all over with horse-chestnut 
leaves, blossoms and burrs; the cushions on 
the arms and seat were made of green 
leather. Under the cushion of the seat is a 
brass plate with these words: 

TO 
THE AUTHOR 
OF 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
THIS CHAIR, MADE FROM THE WOOD OF 
THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE, 
IS PRESENTED AS 
AN EXPRESSION OF GRATEFUL REGARD AND 
VENERATION 
BY 
THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE 
WHO WITH THEIR FRIENDS JOIN IN BEST 
WISHES 
AND a 


THIS ANNIVERSARY 

FEBRUARY 27TH, 1879 
The chair was very beautiful in every way, 
but one of the most pleasing features to Mr. 
Longfellow was four lines from ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith.’’ The words were carved in 
raised letters around the seat. One side says, 
‘*And children coming home from school;’’ 
on the back is, ‘‘Look in at the open door;’’ 
on the other side is, ‘‘And catch the burning 
sparks that fly;’’ and on the front, ‘‘Like 

chaff from the threshing floor.’’ ) 


REVIEW 


Tell the story in your own words. Write 
the story of the poem. Explain Longfellow’s 
reference to the Danish king. (Canute was 
the ruler of the Danes when they invaded 
England and won the English crown. In con- 
sequence of this great victory, some of his 
friends told him that on account of his power 
even the sea would obey him. In order 
to chide them for their foolish remark, he 
had his throne placed on the shore, and when 
the time came up he ordered it to go back. 
The water rose higher and higher. King 
Canute reproved his friends saying, ‘‘ You 
see how weak is the power of all kings and of 
all men. Honor, then, God only, for Him do 
all things obey.’’ ) 


BOARD STUDY OF WORDS 


ebon vision 
throne bellows roar 
proclaim anvil 

divine jubilee 
prime score 
affluent foliage rhyme 
cavern memory 
forge enshrined 
entice precious 
murmured keepsakes 
hearthstone wrought 
repel remembrance 
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A Study of Lowell and “The Fountain” 


A SKETCH OF THE POET 


'When we think of Longfellow we often 
think of another poet who also lived in Cam- 
hridge, Massachusetts, and who taught the 
same classes in Harvard University that 
Longfellow had taught before him. The two 
men were good neighbors and firm friends. 
I think I can see you trying to tell me that 
this second poet was Lowell. You are right. 

James Russell Lowell was born on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday in the year 1819, in a fine old 
house in Cambridge which was called Elm- 
wood because of the great elm trees that stood 
about it. He was a bright, good-natured boy, 
full of fun, and never so happy as when he 
was out in the woods or beside the river or in 
the meadows among the long grass and 


In the winter James loved to skate, and 
many a morning he could be seen, as soon as 
it was light, skimming over the ice upon the 
river or on Fresh Pond, which was only a 
short walk from his home. He tells us how 
on the first winter days he could hardly wait 
for the ice to get thick enough to bear him, 
and he would spend the evening, until bed- 
time, beside the fire, putting on and taking 
off his new skates twenty times and trying 
each buckle and strap to see if it was all right. 
He was a strong, manly boy and liked all 
kinds of out-of-door sports. All his life he 
was fond of taking long tramps over the snow 
in winter, especially on winter nights when 
the moon was up and everything was clear 
and crisp and cold. 


Vision of Sir Launfal’’ and ‘‘The Biglow Pa- 
pers’’ were among the most famous of them. 

When he was about fifty-eight the United 
States government sent him to Spain, and 
three years later to England, as our ambassa- 
dor. He lived in Spain three years and in 
England five years and made a great many 
friends both for himself and for our country, 
Then he came back to his old home in Cam- 
bridge, where he died in 1891. 

Besides his poems he wrote many essays 
and speeches. He was a good speaker, a fine 
scholar, and a noble man. 

In this poem, ‘‘The Fountain,’’ Lowell de- 
scribes how the water, leaping up into the air 
and falling back again into its basin of stone, 
seems to him to be glad in all kinds of 

weather. He thinks it is always trying 





wild flowers. What the boy liked next 


to go as high as it can and yet is always 





hest to being out of doors was to get a 
hook and curl up in a chair in the corner 
of his father’s library, for his father 
was a minister and had a room full of 
good books. There he would find some 
good old story like ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’? or ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’? or the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,’? and he would be 
come so interested in it that he would 
sometimes forget his supper until his 
mother came and found him. Every 
spring the side of the road in front of 
the house was yellow with dandelions, 
and he greatly loved them. He says in 
one of his poems that whenever he sees 
a dandelion he thinks of the old home 
where there were so many of them, and 
he imagines he can see again the river 
sparkling in the sun, the cows grazing 
in the meadows, and the shadows on 
the grass, or that he can hear once more 
the robin singing in the dark old tree 
beside the door.' In another poem he 
says that often, after school, he used to 
“o to see the ‘‘village blacksmith’? whom 
Longfellow wrote about, and that the 








happy whether or not it goes as high as 
it wishes. You can almost feel the 
dashing of the water as you read some 
of these verses. | 
THE FOUNTAIN 
Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night; 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flowerlike 
When the winds blow; 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day; 


Kiver in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary ; 
Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest; 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 








blacksmith would sometimes let him 
blow the bellows.?. This, you may be 





“James Russell fowell | 


Changed every moment, 
Iver the same; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 








sure, was great fun. 

The first school to which James went 
was a private school kept by one of the 
neighbors. When he was about nine he was 
sent to a larger school and had to study French 
and Latin. The schoolmaster was very cross 
and kept a rattan stick in his desk to whip the 
boys. At this time James wrote two letters 
to his brother which have been saved all these 
years. In them he tells about this rattan 
stick and about the hut that he and his brother 
had built, and how he and the colt and the 
dog went to town; and he says that the kit- 
ten is as well and as playful as ever, and that 
he, James, is going to have a new suit, and 
that his mother says he may have any sort of 
buttons on it’that he wishes. It is just such 
a letter as any boy of nine would write, and 
it isn’t spelled very well, either. But he 
learned to spell by keeping at it. 


1In“The Dandelion,.”” = 2 In “An Indian Summer Reverie.” 


This text is taken from the Young and Field Literary Read- 
ers, Book 1V, published by Ginn 
mission Of publishers, 


& Co,., Lorton. Used by per- 





From the Young and Field Literary Readers, Book Four. 
by Klla Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field. 


Lowell entered college when he was only 
fifteen. After he graduated he studied law, 
but he did not like it. It seemed to him that 
he was born to write, and that he must write. 
He married a very talented and lovely young 
woman, and they had four children whom 
they sreatly loved. Mr. Lowell was almost 
heartbroken when three of them died; and 
then Mrs. Lowell died, too. That was asad 
time for him. The first of the children to 
leave them was Blanche, the one spoken of in 
“The First Snowfall,’? a poem which you 
ought to know. 

A little more than a year after Mrs. Lowell’s 
death Mr. Lowell was chosen to take Mr. 
Longfellow’s place at Harvard. Soon after- 
wards he was also made editor of the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly.’”? During all this time he spent his 
spare moments writing poems, which were 
published in magazines and in books. ‘‘The 


Copyright, 1914, 


Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element; 


Glorious fountain, 
Let my heart be 

Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee! 


QUESTIONS AND HELPS 

1. Who wrote this poem? 2. When was he born? 
3. What was the name given to his home and why was 
it so called? 4. What can you tell about Lowell’s 
boyhood? 5. What did he do after leaving college? 
6. Where did he teach? 7 What other well-known 
poet had taught the same classes before Lowell? 8 
Where did this other poet live? 9. Name two of the 
most famous of Lowell’s poems. 10. Where did the 
United States government send Lowell? 11. Write 4 
story about Lowell, answering these first ten ques- 
tions and telling anything else that you know about 
him. 

12. What is a fountain? 13. Each of the first three 
stanzas gives a different picture of the fountain. Is 
the first picture in the daytime or at night? the sec- 
ond? the third? What is the difference between the 
second and the third pictures? 14. What makes the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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An Outline of History for Primary Grades 


BY DAISY DEAN CARR 





Critic Teacher, Training Department, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 


Y tion for history is, ‘‘A written 
N vecord,” but a more compre- 
i hensive and generally accepted 
defintion is, ‘‘A methodical 
- record of important events 
which concern a community of men, usually 
so arranged as to show the connection of 
causes and effects, to give an analysis of 
motive and action, and to show a logical se- 
quence in the development and growth of a 
country and a people.’’ 

As a study introduced into the curriculum 
for primary grades, it is practically a recent 
‘innovation, but it has been so thoroughly 
tested and so universally proved to be good 
and desirable, that all leading colleges and 
universities that provide teachers’ courses 
have placed it as a major course upon their 
schedules. 

The work of this course is based upon His- 
tory, Literature, Geography, Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics. The period of school life 
over which it extends is the first four years 
or grades. 

Usually this period would include children 
from six to ten years of age—beginning when 
the infancy period passes into the childhood 
period—that period when the child’s powers 
of concentration and ability to hold to one 
idea have been developed. 

History in primary grades ought to help a 
child to a consciousness of the meaning of his 
own activities and an appreciation of his own 
environment and condition in life as contrasted 
with those of primitive peoples. 

A systematic study of the simplicity of the 
lives of these peoples, their struggles for ex- 
istence, powers of self-preservation, adapt- 
ability, resourcefulness and inventive genius, 
arouses in the child a profound respect for 
and sympathetic appreciation of the strug- 
gles of mankind in the early beginnings of 
our world’s history. 

The purpose of the work suggested by the 
following outline is to organize his knowledge, 
deepen his impressions and develop and direct 
further investigations of things and people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN FIRST GRADE WORK 


Home and Hunter Life 
Herbertson: ‘‘Man and His Work.’’ 
Mason: ‘‘Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture.” 
Mason: ‘‘Origins of Invention.”’ 
Tylor: ‘‘Anthropology.’’ 
Avebury: ‘‘Pre-historic Times.”’ 
Dopp: ‘‘Place of Industries in Education.’’ 





Fiske: ‘‘Diseovery of America.’’ 

Clodd: ‘‘The Story of Primitive Man.’’ 

Starr: ‘‘Some First Steps in Human Prog- 
ress,’’ 


Joly: “Man before Metals.”’ 

Wilson: ‘‘Pre-historic Man.’’ 
Abbott: ‘‘Primitive Industry.’’ 
Tylor: ‘‘Early History of Mankind.”’ 


Eskimo 

Smith: ‘‘Eskimo Stories. ’’ 
DuChaillu :‘‘The Land of the Long Night.”’ 
Greeley: ‘‘Three Years of Arctic Service.’’ 
Nansen: ‘‘Farthest North.’’ 
Andrews: ‘‘Seven Little Sisters.”’ 
Schwatka: ‘‘Children of the Cold.”’ 
Peary: ‘‘Snowland Folks.’’ 

Indian 
‘“The Childhood of Ji-Shib.”’ 


PLAN BY GRADES 
First Grade 
Home Life—September, October, November. 
Eskimo Hunter Life—December, January, 
February. 
Indian Hunter Life—March, April, May. 
Second Grade 
Life of Ji-Shib—September, October, No- 
vember. 
Shepherd Life—December, January, Feb- 
ruary. 
Type lessons: Moses, Jacob and Joseph— 
March, April, May. 
Third Grade 
Primitive Agriculture— September, Octo- 
ber, November. 
Egyptians—December, January, February. 
Travel, Trade, Discovery—March, April, 
May. (Study either Phoenicians and Hebrews, 
or Norsemen, as types of early traders. ) 


Jenks: 


Fourth Grade 
Greek Life—September, October, Novem- 
ber, December, January, February. 
Local History and Civics—March, April, 


May. 
Fox: ‘‘Indian Primer.”’ 
Wilson: ‘‘Myths of the Red Children.’’ 
Holbrook: ‘‘Hiawatha Primer.’’ 
Newell: ‘‘Indian Stories. ”’ 
Hopkins: ‘‘The Indian Book.’’ 
Holbrook: ‘‘Cave, Mound and _ Lake 
Dwellers.’’* 
Eastman: ‘‘Indian Boyhood.’’ 
Dopp: ‘‘Tree Dwellers.’’* 


II 


‘*Harly Cave Men. 
‘*Later Cave Men. 
**Harly Sea People.’’* 
HOME LIFE 

1. Environment. 

2. Social Organization. 

3. Duties. 

4, Play. 


99% 


The Garden 


1. Products of. 

(a) Vegetables. 

(b) Fruit. 

2. Implements used in making gardens. 

3. Preparation of soil; plowing, spading, 
hoeing, raking. 

4, Planting. 


*May be in hands of teacher. 
given from it, 


Blackboard readings may be 





5. Caring for garden; watering, weeding, 

hoeing, ete. 

The Farm as the Chief Source of Food Supply 
1. List of foods supplied us by the farm. 
(a) Classification of these as fruits, vege- 

tables, grains, eggs, meat and dairy products. 
2. Method of harvesting crops. 

(a) Fruit; apples, pears, grapes. 

(b) Vegetables; onions, cabbage, tomatoes. 

(c) Grains; corn, wheat, oats. 

3. The farmer’s use of his produce. 

(a) Food for himself and family. 

(b) Food for animals on his farm. 

(c) Food shipping. 

4, The storing of food kept on farm. 

(a) Kinds stored. 

(b) Methods of storing. 

5. Transportation of food stuffs from farm 
to market. 

(a) Kinds transported. 

(b) Method of transportation. 

(ce) Relation of farms, wholesale manufac- 
turers, small grocer and consumer. 

6. Farm animals. 

(a) Their usefulness to man; for work, for 
food, for clothing. 

(b) Care and protection of animals; shelter 
provided them; food; general care. 

(c) Life and habits of these animals. 

(d) Classification of what each gives to man. 

1. Sheepandlamb; meat and wool. 2. Oxen 

and horse; work. 38. Poultry; eggs, meat 

and feathers. 4. Dog and cat; helpers, 
friends, pets. 
7. Farm buildings. 
(a) Buildings needed on a farm. 
(b) Use of each; shelter for man, shelter 
for animals, storing farm products. 
ESKIMO HUNTER LIFE 


‘1, Location; Eskimos inhabit all of the 
Arctic lands from the east coast of Greenland 
to the west coast of Asia. 

2. Characteristics of this country. 

(a) Extreme cold. 

(b) Ice, snow, rocks, stormy seas. 

(ec) Summers short; often very hot for a 
season; rapid growth of plants and all green 
things; trees very short and crawling; flow- 
ers small and very numerous, very sweet and 
of rare varieties. 

(d) Winter; no sun; brilliant moon 
stars; wonderful northern lights. 

3. Reason for these conditions; inclination 
of the earth on its axis. 

4. Home; winter home made of rock and 
stone dug into a hillside if possible, covered 
with snow, chinked with sod, low and square 
but rounded over. Summer home: Tent; 
poles covered with skins. 

5. Occupation of people; hunting. 

(a) Weapons; harpoon, bow and arrow. 

6. The people; appearance. 

(a) Between four and five feet tall. 

(b) Dark; small dark eyes, low forehead. 

(ce) Clothes; decorated with skins and bird 
feathers of different colors. 


and 














7. Animals. 

(a) Seal; seven or eight feet long; large 
body, tapering to small neck and small head; 
flippers; dirty white with spots and long hair 
at intervals; eyes small, mouth with long 
whisker tusks. 

(b) Habits; breeding seasons in spring; 
lives in water mostly. 

Other animals for study; walrus, 
birds, dogs, fox, bear, muskox. 


INDIAN HUNTER LIFE 


1. Environment; forest; plains. 

2. Home; how made; depends upon location. 
(a) Wigwams, bark covered. 

(b) Tepee, skin (buffalo) covered. 

(¢) Long house, poles. 

(d) Round house, poles. 

3. Foods; natural products of the soil, as 


deer, 
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roots, berries, wild grains, fruits; cultivated 
products of the soil, as maize, rice, pumpkins, 
melons; products of chase, as flesh of the buf- 
falo, deer, bear, etc., or the flesh of birds; 
food obtained by fishing or dredging, as 
fish, oysters, clams, etc. 

4. How obtained; natural products; farm- 
ing, hunting, fishing. 

5. Implements used in securing foods; plow, 
harrow, hoe, stone mills, bow and arrow, 
sling, canoe, fishing nets, ete. 

6. Preparation of foods; building of fire; 
implements used in this, as fire drill, flint, dry 
wood, leaves, etc. ; log fire or fire in center of 
wigwam. 

7. Methods of cooking; foods baked in 
ashes; broiled, hung on sticks over flame; 
boiled in water by means of stones thrown 
into rock basins filled with water. 
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8. Clothing; materials used, as 
grasses, etc. 

9. Preparation of skins for use in making 
clothing; by whom prepared; methods em- 
ployed, as tanning, burying in earth, scraping; 
implements used in this work, as shells, stone 
scrapers, knives, ete. 

10.. Occupation of people. 

(a) Men; hunting, fishing, 
weapons, boats, ete. 

(b) Women; care of children, care of fire, 
farming, gathering and preparing of foods, 
dressing of skins, making clothing, basketry, 
weaving blankets and mats, ete. 

11. Social life; games and amusements of 
children; games and amusements of grown- 
ups. Customs, as the feast, the dance, the 
smoking of the peace-pipe and the feasting 
and story-telling. 
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Good Schoolroom Games 


BY MARION D. PAINE, Teacher in Ethical Culture School 


ee INE OF the things which must 
never be forgotten by any 
teacher is the need of children 
for play. Thismay mean free 
or organized play. Free play, 

however, while it is usually 
possible on the school grounds, is feasible 
within doors only during long noon recesses, 
and with small groups of children. With 
large classes and in schoolrooms reasonably 
(and sometimes unreasonably) filled up with 
desks and chairs, unrestrained play is all but 
impossible. 

Two things may take its place, formal gym- 
nastics or games. With primary children 
there seems to be very little if any reason for 
preferring gymnastics to games, since a game 
brings all the bodily exercise and training in 
self-control which are the purpose of the gym- 
nastic exercises, while the motive for activity 
is a much saner and fuller one. 

We may insist that the need for lively 
games exists in all schoolrooms, not only when 
no outdoor play is possible because of bad 
weather or other adverse conditions, but even 
if an indoor recess is not necessary; since a 
short rest period enlivened by an appropriate 
game will often raise a class to higher efficien- 
cy by allaying and delaying fatigue, and in 
addition bring keen pleasure to all the partic- 
ipants. Nor is the time wasted from the 
standpoint of the formal studies, for the neces- 
sarily vigorous combination of physical and 
mental activity will be almost sure to carry 
over into the remaining work of the day. 

Very little children play with delight the 
kindergarten singing games, suchas: ‘‘Here’s 
a Ball for Baby;’’ ‘‘The Knights;’’ “‘I Put 
My Right Hand In,” and ‘‘Come and Skip 
with Me.’’ They enjoy also exercises in 
which animals are imitated, as in flying and 
swimming, and the sense-training games. In 
addition they take pleasure in piays which 
remind them of their outdoor activities. For 
example, an exceedingly popular winter play 
for first graders is a snowball exercise, when 
a certain number of imaginary snowballs are 
made, piled on the desks and thrown at an 
imaginary snow-man. 








By the beginning or middle of the second 
school year however, such games and plays as 
these become inadequate, and a different sort 
of game is demanded. The mental powers 
are now greater. Finer coordinations can be 
made. Pleasure in competition and group 
games also is beginning to be felt. For these 
reasons, activity for its own sake is not suf- 
ficient, but there must be an end or point to 
the garnes. 

Bearing in mind then the inevitable restric- 
tions of time and space in the ordinary school- 
room, and the needs and desires of children 
in the second, third, and fourth grades, a 
number of games suited to children between 
the ages of seven and ten are described in the 
following paragraphs. Many of them are 
already familiar. All have been selected after 
much experimentation, and have been played 
by many groups of children successfully and 
with delight. Each one should be carefully 
explained or taught, and the simple necessary 
rules strictly insisted upon. Ifthe regulations 
cannot be followed, then the game is too dif- 
ficult and should at once be abandoned. 
When children approach a game with this 
idea in mind, they will be able to master 
quickly its details, and will then play with 
intense enjoyment; while if the game is con- 
ducted in a slovenly manner, with no regard 
for the rules, they will soon tire of it, feeling 
much as an adult feels when obliged to serve 
under an incompetent or ignorant leader. 


SINGING GAMES 


A few of the singing games are appreciated 
by children even two or three years beyond 
the kindergarten age. Twoof these are ‘‘Lon- 
don Bridge’’ and the ‘‘Days of the Week.”’ 

London Bridge: This is almost too well 
known to need adescription. Two rather tall 
children stand with arms arched to make the 
bridge. The others form a line and march 
under this arch singing: 

London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling 


down; 
London Bridge is falling down, my fair lady. 


At this point the arch descends upon the 
child who happens to be under it. 


The two 





children who form the. bridge then swing 

their arms back and forth, as the others sing: 

Build it up with bricks and straw, bricks and _ straw, 
bricks and straw; 

Build it up with bricks and straw, my fair lady. 
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The marching and singing continue, while 
the child caught is taken aside by the teacher 
or a chosen emissary and asked which he pre- 
fers, a diamond ring or a golden apple, or 
whatever valuables have been chosen by the 
leaders. He then stands behind one or the 
other, according to his choice. 

With a large class, two or even three chil- 
dren may be imprisoned at once. 

Days of the Week: Another good singing 
gameisthisone. Thechildren stand by their 
chairs and sing: 

I went to visit a friend one day, 

She only lived across the way, (Gesture with arm.) 
She said she couldn’t go out to play 

Because it was her washing day. 


Allimitate washing and cali clothes. 
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And this is the way she washed away, 
This is the way she washed away, 
This is the way she washed away, 

The day she couldn’t go out to play. 


ferrets +t; + 
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Ironing day and mending day follow. Tie 

next part is changed so that— 
She said she could go out to play 
Because it was her playing day. 

Sweeping day and baking day (‘‘This is the 
way she stirred away.’’) follow, and the last, 
when— 

She said she couldn’t go out to play 
Because it was the Sabbath day. 
And so to church she walked away 
Because it was the Sabbath day. 


TWO SINGING CIRCLE GAMES 


Where a free open circle is impossible, one 
may be made around a part or all of the seats. 
The Muffin Man: A single circle is formed 
and one child is the Muffin Man. He should 
be a good singer. He stands before another 
child and jumps up and down rapidly, first 
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on one foot and then on the other, singing: 
Oh, do you know the muffin man, the muffin man, the 
muffin man; 
Oh, do you know the muffin man 
That lives in Drury Lane? 


The child facing him jumps in his turn and 
sings: 
Oh, yes, I know the muffin man, ete. 
This couple join hands and all jump and 
sing: 
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Oh, we all know the muffin man, ete. 


The first two then choose two others and 
sing to them. The game continues in this 
manner (2, 4, 8, 16, 32) until all are chosen. 

Bluebird: The children in the circle drop 
hands. A graceful and competent leader is 
chosen to be the bluebird. He runs about, in 
and out among the children, as they sing: 


Bluebird, bluebird through my window, 
Bluebird, bluebird through my window, 
Bluebird, bluebird through my window, 
O bluebird! 








Then the bluebird taps gently on some 
child’s shoulder as the others sing: 
( child, 


Take some little (Repeated three times. ) 


U children, 
O Bluebird! 
Tap { sel on the shoulder, ete. 


Then both fly about, with the leader ahead, 
while the first part of the singing is repeated. 
They then choose two others to be tapped. 
Each time all the other bluebirds fly behind 
the leader. As the line lengthens the refrain 
may be repeated each time. 

The game should not be continued so long 
that there are no windows left, but should 
stop with sixteen unless there are more than 
thirty-two children. 


OTHER CIRCLE GAMES 

Drop the Handkerchief: A child with a 
handkerchief runs around outside of the ring 
and drops it behind some one. This child is 
to pick it up and try to catch the first runner 
before he gets around to the second child’s 
place. If he is caught he must stand in 
prison in the center. 

No one must tell another that the handker- 
chief is behind him; but if the first runner 
gets around and touches him before he starts, 
he is to go to prison as though he had been 
caught. 

Come with Me: As a variation, the runner 
may have no handkerchief, but tap some one 
and say, ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

They run in opposite directions, taking 
hold of hands and turning a complete circle 
when they meet. If theone tapped gets back 
to his place before the other child, he can put 
him in prison. | 

Other games can be played only with an 
open circle. 

Animal Game: A child with closed eyes, or 
blindfolded, stands in the center with a stick. 
The others join hands and march around until 
he taps. He then extends his stick, and the 
one at whom it is pointing must take hold of 
it and imitate any animal as he is requested, 
as, ‘‘Bark like a dog;’’ ‘‘Crow like a rooster’’ 
or, “Roar like a lion.”’ 





If he can be guessed by his voice he must 
take the blindfolded child’s place, if not, the 
game continues until some one is correctly 
named. 

Cat and Mouse: All the children join 
hands. One child is called the mouse and 
gets inside the ring. Another called the cat 
is outside. All must help the mouse by rais- 
ing their arms, but must hinder the cat. The 
game ends when the mouse is caught. With 
an agile mouse, two cats may be needed. No 
one must get on his knees in blocking the 
cat, and there must be no loud screaming. 

Exchange: The children number around 
rapidly. One child stands in the center. The 
teacher calls out two numbers. The two chil- 
dren having these numbers must exchange 
places without being caught. Any one 
touched by the child in the center must take 
his place. 

Garden Scamp: This is a good spring game. 
A distant goal is first chosen. A gardener 
and scamp go inside the circle. The gardener 
begins to do some useful work. The garden 
scamp begins to do some mischief (pv.iing up 
grass, eating fruit, breaking branches, etc.) 
The following dialogue takes place: 

Gardener—What are you doing in my 
garden? 

Scamp—Picking grapes (or whatever he is 
doing). 

Gardener—Who let you in? 

Scamp—Nobody. 

As soon as he has said ‘‘Nobody’’ he runs 
to the goal. If he is caught by the gardener 
before he gets there, he is a prisoner and must 
remain. Another scamp and gardener are 
chosen and the game continues. 

Three Deep: A double circle is formed, the 
children standing squarely behind one another. 
There must be one extra child and another 
who is the catcher. The extra child stands in 
front of any two, making three; the back one 
of the three must then run away and stand in 
front of another two; and the back one of 
this three does the same thing. The catcher 
must stay outside of the circle and catch some 
one of the runners who must then take his 
place. 


GAMES FOR A PART OF THE CLASS 


There are a number of good games which 
can be played by sections of the class, followed 
by other sections, until all have competed. 

Poison: A chair is placed, and around it 
from six to ten children join hands. They 
pull as hard as they can and try to make some 
one touch the chair. He is then ‘‘poisoned.”’ 
No one must be rough in playing this game. 

Relay Race: Four children are numbered. 
The odds stand at one end of the room and 
the evens at the other. Four others do the 
same thing in another place. All must put 
one foot, or a foot and a hand, against the 
wall. 

At a signal Number 1 runs to Number 2, 
who as soon as he is touched runs to Number 
3, who runs to Number 4, who runs to where 
Numbers 1 and 3 were and stops. The side 
finishing first wins. 

It is well to try this several times with a 
single group before having any races. 

Hide in Sight: Any small object is shown 
to the children. A certain part then blind 
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their eyes while it is hidden. When they 
hear ‘‘Ready!’’ they are to get up and walk 
about, touching nothing, until they see the 
object. Then they should walk to their seats 
as though nothing had happened. They may 
be told that they are ‘‘warm’’ or ‘‘cold.”’ 

The children in the seats should be warned 
not to look too earnestly at the object. 

Running, Hopping and Jumping Races: 
Races down the aisles, across the length of 
the room, or around the room, may be tried by 
any small number of children. When hop- 
ping, only one foot must be used; when jump- 
ing, both feet must move at once. 

Chariot Race : Groups of three or four chil- 
dren lock arms and run. When they sepa- 
rate, they lose the race. 

What, Sir, Me, Sir! Not more than twelve 
children should play at once. A leader is ap- 
pointed and the others count around by ones. 
He then begins: 

‘‘Number 8 (or some other number), I neard 
a story about you,”’ and counts to ten. 

Number 8 must reply, ‘‘What, sir, me, 
sir?’’ before he finishes. 

The dialogue continues: 

‘Yes, sir, you, sir.’’ 

**No, sir, not I, sir.’’ 

‘‘Who then, sir?’’ 

‘‘Number 6 (or some other number), sir.’’ 

Then the leader says, ‘‘Number 6, I heard 
a story about you,’’ and the same conversa- 
tion continues. But if the leader gets to ten 
before any one has said, ‘‘ What, sir, me, sir?’’ 
the child failing must take his place. 


GAMES FOR THE ENTIRE CLASS 


’ 


Simon Says, “Thumbs Up?’ The teacher 
gives the commands: 

Simon says, ‘‘Thumbs up.”’ 

Simon says, ‘‘Thumbs down.”’ 

Simon says, ‘‘Thumbs wiggle waggle,”’ 
sometimes giving the order without Simon’s 
permission— 

‘‘Thumbs up.”’ 

‘‘Thumbs down.”’ 

“Thumbs wiggle waggle.’’ 

She herself always follows her own direc- 


‘tions, but if any children move thumbs when 


Simon dogs not say so, they must drop out of 
the game. 

Contrary Children: This game is similar to 
the preceding one. Every order means its 
opposite, as, if the leader says, ‘‘Put vour 
arm sbackward,’’ she means forward. 

‘*Put your left hand on your right shoul- 
der,’’ means right hand on left shoulder, ete. 

Birds Fly: In this game, orders are given, 
as: 

‘*Ragles fly.’’ 

‘‘Hawks fly.”’ 

‘*Hens fly.’”’ 

‘*Lions fly.’”’ 

Those who move their arms in imitation of 
flying at the wrong time, or do not fly when 
they should, must sit down. 

Spin the Plate: A large circular object like 
a wooden disk or tin plate is spun at the front 
of the room by some child. As the plate be- 
gins to spin, he calls out the name of another 
child who must catch it before it stops. If 
he does so, he has a chance tospin; if not the 
first child takes another turn. 


(Continued on page 6s) 
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The Story of the “Little Brick” 


BY MABEL L. GRANT 
THE FIRST OF FIVE ARTICLES 





HE ‘‘Little Brick’’ is 
T a name given to a 

school in Oswego 
County, New York, be- 
cause the building is of 
brick and very small. It 
is more pleasantly located 
than many schoolhouses 
in rural districts. The 
one room, only twenty 
feet square, is ceiled and 
varnished. When I be- 
gan teaching here in 1910 
it was furnished with 
modern desks, a good 
desk and chair for the 
teacher, an organ, a globe 
and good maps, and there 
were many books. 

While these conditions 
were an inspiration to 
the teacher, the pupils 
were just as great a prob- 
lem as the majority of 
children the world over. 
Some hated school, some were indifferent, 
while others were interested in some subjects 
and backward in others. Many schemes to 
awaken an interest in all lines of work were 
tried and, while some failed, many of them 
were successful. 

Perhaps there are other teachers who have 
found it difficult to devise plans to arouse chil- 
dren to greater interest and to create a desire 
for better work. It is with the hope of help- 
ing such teachers that this story is presented. 

As most of the work that I shall speak of 
has been done during the last two school years, 
it may be interesting to know that the year 
beginning September, 1912, there were six- 
teen pupils, and of this number only three 
were over twelve years of age. The following 
year, one of the older pupils and three of the 
younger ones moved away leaving only twelve. 

Now, in most, if not in all rural schools, 
there are so many grades and, consequently, 
so many classes, that not more than ten or fif- 
teen minutes can be given to each recitation. 
With so little time every minute should be 
given to the class uninterruptedly, and to do 
this the others should be completely absorbed 
in some profitable work. 

Free-hand cutting has proved so helpful not 
only in this way but in many others, that the 
first article of ‘‘The Story of the Little Brick’’ 
will be devoted to the pupils’ preparation for 
the work, the origin and arrangement of ma- 
terial for a guide and the work accomplished. 

One year, for busy work, the beginners and 
the first grade pupils cut pictures out of maga- 
zines and catalogues and pasted them into 
books made of plain newspaper. (This can be 
bought in large sheets at any printing office 
at one centa sheet.) When one page had been 
made especially well, the children were given 
colored pictures to cut out for two pages of 
their scrap books. 








The “Little Brick” 





Mabel L. Grant 
The Teacher of the ‘‘Little Brick’’ 


After a time the first grade, also the second 
and third grades, wrote little stories about 
birds, animals, trees and other interesting 
subjects. They found a picture to correspond 
with each story, mounted it on their tablet 
paper and, when the composition was cor- 
rected, copied it on the paper containing the 
picture. About twenty-five or thirty leaves 
tied with colored ribbon were used for one 
book of stories. Drawing paper, cut the size 
of the tablet paper and designed in some sim- 
ple way, made a good cover. Two or three 
such books were made during the year. Be- 
sides help in English, spelling and writing, 
this work and the scrap book work gave the 
children practice in using the scissors, in ar- 
ranging pictures for mounting and in pasting. 
This practice proved a stepping stoné to free- 
hand cutting, although I did not realize it at 
the time. : 





Not until the next year 
did the idea of having the 
pupil make free-hand cut- 
tings occur tome. Fora 
time it seemed an impos- 
sibility, for I had never 
done such work and did 
not know how to teach it, 
At last, however, I de- 
cided to make a book for 
myself and in doing so 
many suggestions for 
teaching the work pre- 
sented themselves.  Be- 
sides, my book can be 
used as a model for many 
years. 

To make this book, pic- 
tures were traced and cut 
out of plain white tablet 
paper. Most of the pic- 
tures were found in copies 

of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans that have 
been saved since 1905, 
A few, however, were taken from magazines, 
catalogues and drawing books. Tablet paper, 
thin enough so the outline of the picture would 
show through well enough to be marked, was 
used for the cuttings. This plan did away 
with the transferring that would be necessary 
in using tracing paper. The pictures were 
mounted on sheets of dark green cardboard 
ten by twelve inches. This plan proved to be 
better than mounting in a book, for a number 
of pupils could work at the same time, each 
having a page of the guide book on his desk. 

In mounting, we put all things of a kind on 
one page. Different pages showed fruits, 
vegetables, wild animals, domestic animals 
and fowls, plants, Hallowe’en motifs, Christ- 
mas gifts, cuttings to represent the days of 
the week, etc. 

As the work was entirely new, each of the 
primary grades made cuttings like the models. 
They used thicker paper (bought in tablet 
form at three cents each), Their work was 
entirely free hand, they having no lines nor 
guides except my cuttings to look at. 

They, too, mounted the cuttings on card- 
board. I liked this for several reasons: (1) 
the bound books were too expensive; (2) if 
one page was spoiled it could be destroyed 
without damaging the others; (3) where there 
was more than one pupil in a grade, all pupils 
could do the work and then the best pages be 
selected for the book. 

The best work of each grade was tied to- 
gether in book form for exhibition at the 
County Fair in August, 1913, and each won 
first premium! 

The children enjoyed the work very much. 
They were so encouraged by their success at 
the fair that they were eager to do more work 
last year, so we continued. The first and 
second grades did the same as was done the 
previous year. Figures I and II show several 
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specimens made by a little girl in the 
second grade. When her work was 
partially done she asked me one day 
if she might take her work home. 
She said that her family had heard 
go much about free-hand cutting that 
they were desirous of seeing some of 
it. Of course I gave her the privi- 
lege, wondering as I did so what the 
result would be. (This was ‘‘another 
one of the new-fangled notions they 
didn’t have when I went to school.’’) 
Only teachers can imagine my de- 
light when Gertrude brought back 
her book and, with beaming face, 
said, ‘‘Well, Miss Grant, Pa said my 
work was pretty good; he felt proud 
of it.’ I am sure that bit of en- 
couragement had much to do with 
the improvement in her work. She 
even asked to do some of the pages 
over, but there were many other 
things to be done and these that 
are shown on ,this page are her 
first cuttings. 

Fearing that the work might 
become monotonous to the older 
ones if it resembled too closely the 
work of the previous year, I plan- 
ned alittle variation. Three boys, 
each aged nine years and in the 
third grade, used the same models 
as before but cut the domestic ani- 
mals and fowls also the wild ani- 
mals, in black instead of in white. 
A month later, for the Hallowe’en 
page, cats were cut of black and 
pumpkin faces of orange. On an- 
other page we placed nature speci- 
mens. We cut a basket of black 
paper containing a few flowers. 
having stems of green and blos- 
soms of red and yellow. Around 
this were tulips, adder’s tongue, 
and cattails with stems and leaves 
of green and flowers of colors. A 
crow cut of black is picking up 
kernels of corn represented by bits 
of yellow paper. Maple leaves of 
green and yellow and seed gases of 
brown complete this page. 

The fruits and vegetables were 
made of colors to correspond with 
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One Side of the Paper Tree 
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The Work of a Second Grade Child (Figures I and II) 





Cutting Designs Finished in Ink or Water Colors 
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the natural colors: pumpkin of orange 
with green stem; strawberry of red 
with green stem and tiny bits of 
yellow (for seeds; squash of green, 
tomato of red with stem of green, 
pears and apples green, plums pur- 
ple, ete. 

For another page a cutting of 
green cardboard was made to repre- 
senta Christmas tree. The outline 
given on page69 was used for a guide. 
This was mounted and toys and use- 
ful articles cut of colored papers were 
arranged on it. 

All these cuttings were mountea 
on white cardboard. (This and the 
dark cardboard were bought at a 
printing house at a very reasonable 
price, as waste. ) 

Instead of making a book, the one 
little girl in the fourth grade made a 
“‘real’’? Christmas tree. A_ tree 
similar to the outline on page 69 
was cut and a line drawn through 
the center. Two other trees were 
cut and folded through the center, 
then all were fastened together by 
sewing through the centers of the 
folded trees to the center of the 
flat one. The bases were fastened 
to a piece of cardboard that served 
asaplatform. Strips of red, white 
and blue paper, cut free hand, were 
made into chains. The tree was 
decorated with the chains and with 
cuttings to represent toys and use- 
ful articles. The two corner 
illustrations show many of these. 
Among those ‘‘hidden in the 
branches’? are shoes, cap, ax, 
vase, pail, drum and drumsticks. 

This tree and the books made ly 
the first, second and third grades 
were exhibited at the County Fair 
in August, 1914, and we were 
much pleased to see each exhibit 
come home bearing a first premium 
card! 

Many say to me, ‘‘What good 
does such work do?’’ Perhaps 
some reader may ask the same 


question and it would be well to 
(Continued on page 69) 
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When George Went to Mount Vernon 


Every American child who is unable to visit Wash- 
ington’s old home, as the little boy in this story did, 
should be shown a picture of it and reminded of the 
efforts of the patriotic women who made it possible 
for this historic place to be enjoyed by thousands. 
February is the month to inspire our future citizens 
to understand the joy of joint ownership and care of 
historic buildings and natural scenery and to train 
pupils to use their voices, pens and votes to protect 
them.—THE EDITORS. 


SSS HAT was such a wonderful, 
ey fay’ wonderful time that our young 
; i k friend George has dated every- 
ey 4 “v4 thing since then! 
RA fei! You see, our George was 
POR ney) ine ; 

rn on the 22nd of February, 
‘*just like George Washington,’’ as he proudly 
explains. Of course, one or two hundred 
years doesn’t make much difference! The 
day is the important thing. So, you see, his 
birthday surely must be celebrated in some 
big way. And his tenth birthday was the 
very best of all. 

When that day came, he was the happiest 
boy in the whole town. He had been working 
a long time to earn his present. It wasatrip 
to Mount Vernon. Uncle Jim and Aunt Mary 
lived in Washington, and papa and mamma 
had promised George that if he wrote neatly 
and correctly a 30-page booklet about George 
Washington, and learned by heart the same 
maxims that Washington learned when he 
was just about George’s age, he should be 
given the visit to Washington and Mount 
Vernon. 

And so, here he was, and there was not a 
happier youngster in the Capital than the 
beaming ten-year-old when Uncle Jim met 
him at the Washington depot. 

“Don’t you want me tosay my ‘Rules of 
Conduct?’ ’’ asked George, the very first night 
at dinner. ‘‘Surely,’’ responded Uncle Jim 
heartily. ‘‘Certainly, my dear,’’ added Aunt 
Mary politely. But they looked so puzzled 
that George proceeded to explain how these 
were the maxims George Washington learned 
by heart when he was a little boy and kept all 
his life. 

And these are the ‘‘Rules’’ our George 
repeated: 

1. Every action in company ought to be 
with some sign of respect to those present. 

2. In the presence of others sing not to 
yourself with a humming noise, nor drum 
with your fingers or feet. 

3. Sleep not when others speak, sit not 
when others stand, speak not when you should 
hold your peace, walk not when others stop. 

4, Turn not your back to others, especially 
in speaking; jog not the table or desk on 
which another reads or writes; lean not on 
any one. 

5. Be no flatterer; neither play with any 
one that delights not to be played with. 

6. Read no letters, books, or papers in com- 
pany; but when there is a necessity for doing 
it, you must ask leave. Come not near the 











books or writings of any one so as to read 
them, unless desired, nor give your opinion 
of them unasked; also, look not nigh when 
another is writing a letter. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


7, Let your countenance be pleasant, but in 
serious matters somewhat grave. 

8. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune 
of another, though he were your enemy. 

9, Speak not injurious words, neither in 
jest nor earnest. Scoff at none, although 
they give occasion. 

10. Think before you speak. 

11. Be not apt to relate news if you know 
not the truth thereof. 

12. Undertake not what you cannot perform, 
but be careful to keep your promise. 

“‘Well, well!’’ said Uncle Jim, heartily, 
‘“‘those are just as good rules today as they 
were in Washington’s time, don’t you think 
so???’ 

“‘T wish that all my nephews knew and kept 
them,’’ said Aunt Mary. 

“Course I keep them too,’’ explained 
George. ‘‘They wouldn’t be much use just 
to look at.’’ 

‘‘Some boys I know,’’ laughed Uncle Jim, 
‘don’t even look at them, judging by their 
actions.’ 

Then George brought out his Washington 
Booklet and Aunt Mary praised it warmly. 
‘“‘T declare!’’ said she, ‘‘I believe I'l] ask your 
permission to borrow this. 
I have a paper to read at 
my Club, and this will be 
such an addition; it’s all 
so nicely illustrated with 
photographs.”’ 

‘‘Mamma gave me a pho- 
tograph for my book for 
every ‘rule’ I learned,’’ ex- 
plained George proudly. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll 
do,’’ said Uncle Jim. ‘‘Let’s 
take your Booklet down to 
Mount Vernon with us to- 
morrow, and then you can 
read it to me right on the 
spot. That will be as good 





as having the custodian tell us about things, 
And you can tell the boys when you go back 
home that Auntie borrowed the Booklet for 
her Club, and that it also traveled to Mount 
Vernon with you.’’ 

So the Booklet went to Washington’s home 
with the two, and although George knew the 
pages almost by heart, he kept his finger in 
the places he wanted to turn to now and then. 

‘“‘What a lovely river’’ George exclaimed, 
as they steamed down the Potomac the next 
morning. ‘‘Don’t I wish I could row all the 
way down to Mount Vernon. _It’sonly fifteen 
miles.”’ 

‘What does your Booklet say about our 
place,’’ asked Uncle Jim. 

George read: 

‘‘Mount Vernon is in Fairfax county, Vir- 
ginia, fifteen miles below the city of Wash- 
ington. Itison the banks of the Potomac 
River. When Washington owned it, there 
were hundreds of acres in the plantation. 
George Washington kept about three hundred 
people to work it. He did not believe in 
keeping slaves, himself, but nobody thought 
that it was wrong then. 

‘‘The place was owned by Laurence Wash- 


ington, George’s older 
brother. It descended to 
George. Laurence built a 


house and named it after 
Admiral Vernon, with 
whom he had served in the 
West Indies. George added 
the wings. The Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association 
bought the place for $200,- 
000, from the Washington 
heirs, and so our Govern- 
ment owns it now, and 
keeps it for all to see. I 
am glad Mount Vernon has 
been preserved for us, so 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Pictures of Washington and Mount Vernon Were in George’s Booklet 
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February Picture Lessons 


means of a pantograph the pictures may be enlarged for blackboard stencils. 


Carbon copies of these drawings may be given to pupils to trace, color and use in connection with stories of Washington and Lincoln. By 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease—VII 


POSITION — REPRESENTING OBJECTS 
DIFFERENT DISTANCES AWAY 
AS IN PERSPECTIVE | 


he taught to chil can readily 
be taught | to children as mee 


and when they have cunt 

the very simple plan by which 

a it is done, it becomes a source 

of interest and pleasure to them and also to 
the teacher. 

Perspective is the method of representing 

objects so that they shall appear at various 





-BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


spective, and in a short time they acquire‘a 
feeling for representing objects various dis- 
tances away that makes them independent of 
the horizontal line as a guide. 

Draw the nearest ball an inch or more in 
diameter on paper and about five inches on 
the blackboard. The blackboard is the best 
place for drill purposes. Have the pupils 
work such exercises as these: 


In C there are three rectangular-shaped © 
houses in perspective and in D are the same 
houses with the addition of a roof. ( 

The main part of each house is even with 
the horizon line and the roofs are above this 
line. By placing a definite part of the house 
even with the line the perspective element 
becomes largely automatic. Show the pupils 
how to draw a rectangular house and then drill 
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about as follows: 
Draw a rectangular house near 











distances away from 
the beholder. They 
may be represented 
away off in the dis- 
tance, or close to, in 
the foreground, or 
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anywhere in between. 

Here is the method: Rep- 
resent the top or a definite 
part of the object as being ! 
level with the eye. This 
level of the eye is indicated }- 
by a light horizontal line 
marked E L in drawing A, 





and far away. 
Draw three rectangular houses 
various distances away. 
A Draw five rectangular houses 
various distances away. Place 
a roof on each. 
Trees are tall objects and naturally reach 
above the horizon line. This difficulty may 
be overcome by placing the top or bushy part 
























and is indicated in the other 
drawings also. The method gives perfect 
perspective, and by using it, children learn 
perspective very quickly and gain the power 
of representing objects various distances 
away. The process is as follows: 

Draw a light horizontal line as E Lin A. 
ELstands for Eye Level and the line repre- 
sents the level of the eye and is called the 
horizon line. For objects with which to learn 
the method use balls. 

Draw balls of various sizes, making the 
upper edge of the balls touch the horizon line, 
as then it makes no difference how large or 
how small the balls may be drawn, they are 
in perfect perspective. The line under the 
ball is to mark the surface of the ground and 
also indicate the position or resting place of 
the object. The balls are in reality the same 
size, the’ farther ones being drawn smaller 
because farther away. 

Use both heavy and light lines. 
lines for the nearer objects 
and lighter lines for those 
farther away. Draw the 
horizon line very light. 
Give special attention to 
the line that marks the rest- 
ing place of the object. 

The advantage of this 
method is that the pupils 
must work in perfect per- . 


Use heavy 
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of the tree above the line and the 
trunk below; that is, let the horizon 
line cross the trees at the top of the 
trunk. Drawing E shows how it is 
done. 

Perhaps of all objects trees are the 
most useful in the 
schoolroom, and here 
in the study of per- 
spective is the best 


place to learn them. 
Moreover, the drawing 
: of trees affords an ex- 





cellent means of ac- 
quiring freedom of 





Draw three balls various distances away. 

Draw five balls various distances away. 

Draw eight balls various distances away. 

Draw a row of balls extending away in the 
distance. 

Use balls to teach the principle; after that 
is learned other objects may be used, but care 
must be taken to teach the pupils how to draw 
each object before it is used. If huts are 
used, as in B, show the class how to draw the 
hut and then use it the same as the balls. 
The huts are merely half of balls. The pupils 
may be drilled in the same manner as with 
the balls. 
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stroke and of working 
inthe mass. Learn four trees: a tree, which 
may be any kind of tree the pupil makes, 
usually a round-topped tree; then teach a 
broad tree, a pointed-topped tree and a broad- 
topped tree, as shown in G, 

Do not outline the top of the tree, but with 
a blunt pencil and a free stroke mark in the 
mass of the top and then add the trunk. Drill 
in this manner: 

Draw three trees various distances away. 

Draw three broad trees various distances 
away. 

Draw four pointed-topped trees various dis- 
tances away, 

Draw five broad-topped 
trees various distances 
away. 

In drawing F there 1s a 
wigwam with a tree at the 
left and one farther; there 
is a shed with a tree at the 
right; and in the distance 


(Continued on page 70) 
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February Stories for Reading and Reproduction 


Chickadee-dee Finds a Valentine 
By Lyle Ward Sanderson 
ES, tomorrow will be Saint Valen- 
tine’s day Chickadee-dee,’’ said old 
Mr. Woodpecker, as he clung to the 
trunk of the _ hickory-tree and 
worked rapidly to get the grubs 
from under its bark. ‘‘When I was 
young, I thought sending valentines 
was the greatest fun in the world.”’ 
‘‘What are valentines, Mr. Wood- 
pecker?”’ asked Chickadee-dee. 

‘There are different kinds, but I think 
hearts are best,’’ said the old bird, laughing. 
‘‘But be careful what little bird you send a 
valentine to.”’ 

Chickadee-dee knew just the one he’d like 
to send it to. Of all the little birds in the 
woods he thought Miss Day-day-day was the 
nicest. She wore a fluffy gray feather suit 
like hisown. Her little black cap and necktie 
were very becoming. She was the smartest 
of all the Chickadees. ; 

Once she had come where Chickadee-dee 
was pecking at a frozen apple. He had at 
once flown away, leaving the treat for her. 
She had thanked him very prettily, uttering 
her little winter call of ‘‘day-day-day.”’ 

Yes, Chickadee-dee wanted to send her a 
valentine. ‘‘I’ll look about and see if I can 
find one,’? he thought. So he went hopping 





and flying among the trees, poking his little - 


black bill into the crevices of the bark; but 
no valentine could he find. 

He could not go .to the store and buy one, 
because no bird in the orchard kept a valen- 
tine store. All day long he searched vainly 
for something that would do to give Miss 
Day-day-day. 

Saint Valentine’s day dawned bright and 
clear. ‘‘Found a valentine for your sweet- 
heart, Chickadee-dee?”’ asked old Mr. Wood- 
pecker, as he flew through the orchard. 

‘‘Not yet,’? owned Chickadee-dee. He 
asked every bird he met where he could find 
a valentine, but no one knew. Still he did 
not give up the search. 

At last he flew over to the big white house, 
where on a little shelf outside the window he 
often found something good to eat. Yes, 
here was a nice piece of suet, and what was 
that beside it? 

‘“‘T guess I’ve found it,’’ cried Chickadee- 
dee. There back of the suet lay a pretty 
seed, a white sunflower seed with black stripes 
on it. It was the shape of a little heart. 

Chickadee-dee knew it was good and sweet. 
How he wanted to eat it himself! But what 
could be nicer for a valentine? Chickadee- 
dee looked around and there near by in the 
lilac bush he spied little Miss Day-day-day. 

Chickadee-dee seized the seed in his bill 
and flew toward her. As he passed the bush 
he dropped the seed at her feet. 

Miss Day-day-day cocked her head and 
looked at it. Then she fluttered down, picked 
it up and returned to her perch. Carefully 


she shelled out the seed and ate the sweet 
white meat, every grain. 
few soft notes of thanks. 


Then she uttered a 


Chickadee-dee hopped about in joy. ‘‘She 
liked her valentine!’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘She must have liked it for she’s eaten it all 
up!” 

A Story of St. Valentine 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


UT on the Appian Way, the most famous 

of all the long white roads that led to 

Rome, dwelt Asterius, a Roman nobleman, 

Captain of the Guard, and a close friend of 
the Emperor Claudius. 

Asterius had a beautiful home furnished 
richly within, and surrounded without by 
marble terraces and fine gardens. 

Asterius was a fortunate man indeed, with 
riches to supply his every need, a beautiful 
home, and!the love and esteem of his friends 
and his emperor, which latter are things that 
money cannot buy. But, nevertheless, Aster- 
ius was sad at heart, for his only child, his 
daughter Lesbia, was blind. Lesbia had not 
always been blind, but one day swift and sud- 
den darkness had come upon her, the sun 
ceased to shine for her and Lesbia was changed 
from a bright joyous creature full of the love 
of life to a saddened girl who mourned for 
the light she could not see. 

When her father saw her thus, his heart 
was heavy, and he sorrowed as he went on his 
way to the palace of the Emperor Claudius. 

At the court of the emperor lived Valentine, 
a good old man whom everyone loved. Wher- 
ever help was needed, there was good Valen- 
tine with his ready aid; if any one was ill or 
in trouble, good old Valentine came to him, 
bearing good will and cheer. The little chil- 
dren loved Valentine, for he was never too 
busy to tell them a story, to make them a toy 
or to go gathering flowers with them. 

Now there was in Rome at that time, a re- 
ligious sect calling themselves Christians, 
followers of Christ, the Man of Galilee. 
These Christians worked among the poor and 
the lowly in the great city, and it chanced 
one day, that Valentine on an errand of 
mercy met in witha band of these Christians. 

Valentine, as well as the emperor and the 
other Romans, was a pagan, worshipping 
pagan gods and goddesses. But the Christ- 
ians, in convincing language, told Valentine 
of the wondrous birth, life and death of the 
Savior of men, and of the wonderful message 
that he brought, and the kind old man lis- 
tened, was convinced of the truth and beauty 
of the new belief and became a Christian. 

When Claudius, the emperor, heard that 
his old friend Valentine had been converted 
to Christianity, he became very angry. ‘‘I 
will have no Christians in my household,”’’ 
said he. 

So he summoned Asterius, his friend and 
the Captain of the Guard. “Take Valentine 
to your home,’’ he ordered, ‘‘and make him 
give up his new-found faith and return to the 
worship of the Roman gods.’’ 

So Asterius took Valentine to his home out 
on the Appian Way. As they approached the 
house through the garden, Lesbia came to 
meet them with slow steps and outstretched 
hands. Asterius turned to Valentine with a 





face full of misery. ‘‘Can your Christ do 
aught for her?’”’ he asked. 

‘‘He can,’’ answered the good old man, 
‘*To him all things are possible.’’ 

Then Asterius, in his great love for hig 
stricken daughter, forgot the mission en- 
trusted to him by his emperor ard besought 
the kind old Valentine fto invoke the aid of 
the God of the Christians and to restore his 
daughter’s sight. 

So Valentine lived at the house of Asterius, 
and by his gentle presence endeared himself 
to all. He told Lesbia and her father of his 
new-found Christ, and he prayed and worked 
constantly to restore the sight of the blind 
girl. 

So great was his faith and so convincing 
were his words that both Lesbia and her 
father were turned to the God of the Christ- 
ians, and one glad day, after Valentine had 
taken the bandage (wet with cooling herbs) 
from Lesbia’s eyes, she cried out with joy 
that she could see. ‘‘You have cured me, 
good Valentine!’’ she cried. 

‘‘No, no, Lesbia,’’ said the old man gently; 
‘‘only God could do that, I am but an humble 
instrument in His hands.”’ 

Then followed happy days for kind old Val- 
entine, Lesbia and her father. Filled with 
kindliness and brotherly love, they went about 
among the poor and the unfortunate ones, 
bringing joy and comfort with them. 

Good old Valentine particularly remembered 
the children, bestowing upon them pretty 
tokens of his love,—bright flowers, gleaming 
pebbles and polished shells. He called the 
attention of the children to the fact that all 
beautiful things are made for the enjoyment 
of men by the Creator because He loves them, 
and Valentine’s little gifts were always given 
with his love and to remind them of ‘‘the love 
of One who is greater than I.’’ 

But alas that sorrow must come into the 
bright picture! 

Hearing that Asterius had not succeeded 
in turning Valentine back into the ways of 
paganism, and that Asterius himself had been 
converted to Christianity by Valentine, Em- 
peror Claudius became very angry and sum- 
moned them all before him. 

Asterius he cast into a dark and loathsome 
Roman prison, and Valentine, because he 
would not:give up his Christian religion, was 
tortured and finally beheaded. 

Lesbia was taken from her beautiful home 
and was sent away to a far-off island in the 
sea. But she clung to her Christian faith and 
became one of the early missionaries, and 
through her the story of the good St. Valentine 
has been preserved. 

And so through the ages, the sweet spirit of 
this good old man manifests itself in all those 
who do thoughtful, kind and loving deeds for 
others, and on the fourteenth of February, his 
birthday, we remember him with pretty 
tokens of love for each other and a reminder 
of the new commandment given by the Great 
Master of St. Valentine: 

‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, . that 
ye love one another even as I have loved you.’ 
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A HOUSE FOR MRS.WREN 
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The Story of Mowgli 


WAY up inthe hills, one warm 
evening in summer, Father 
f Wolf and Mother Wolf were 
talking together in their cave, 
= and their four cubs were 
™ squirming and squealing in 
the corner. Suddenly, a voice from the door- 
way caused them to spring to their feet, but 
it was only Tabaqui, the jackal, who is de- 
spised by all the wolves in India because he 
runs about telling tales and making mischief. 
They are a little bit afraid of him, too, be- 
cause sometimes he goes mad and runs about 
the jungle, biting everything in his way. 
We call it ‘‘hydrophobia,’’ but they call it the 
‘*madness.”’ 

‘Oh, chief of Wolves,’’ said Tabaqui, ‘‘may 
good luck attend you! May I come in and 
eat?”’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he ran to 
the back of the cave, where he began to gnaw 
ata bone. While he was eating, he said: 
‘Shere Khan, the big: tiger, is now hunting 
in these woods.’’ 

‘‘He has no right to come here,’’ growled 
Father Wolf. ‘‘He has killed the cattle in 
his hunting grounds until the people of the 
village are angry with him; now he comes for 
ours. Let him beware!’’ 

As he spoke they heard the angry whine of 
a tiger down the valley, and the jackal slipped 
away in the darkness. 

‘“*The fool!’”’ said Father Wolf, ‘‘how does 
he expect to catch the cattle while he is mak- 
ing that noise?’ 

‘*Hark!’’ said Mother Wolf, ‘‘he hunts not 
cattle tonight; he hunts man.”’ 

Now, there is a law in the jungle which for- 
bids the killing of man, because that would 
mean that other men would come with guns, 
and even with fire, and every one would 
suffer. . 

Down in the valley the growl of the tiger 
was all that could be heard. Suddenly it 
changed to a howl and Father Wolf went out- 
side. ‘‘Shere Khan has missed his prey and 
has burned his feet in a camp fire,’’ he said, 
‘‘and he seems very much out of sorts.”’’ 

*‘Hush!’”? said Mother Wolf, ‘‘what’s 
that?’’ . 

The bushes rustled and Father Wolf got 
ready to spring, but as the object came out, 
the old wolf was so surprised that he almost 
fell over backward. And well he might be 
surprised, for there, blinking in the moon- 
light, stood a little brown baby! 

*‘What is it?’’ gasped Mother Wolf. 

**A man’s cub,”’ he answered. 

‘Bring it tome. I have never seen one,”’’ 
said Mother Wolf. 

Now Father Wolf knew only one way to 
carry the baby inside the cave and that was 
in his mouth, and so carefully did he carry 
him that not even a tooth-print could be seen 
on his skin as Father Wolf dropped him down 
among the squirming cubs. 

‘*Haw tinv!”? said Mather Wolf anftly. The 
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baby pushed his way among: the cubs, and, 
see! he is taking his meal with the others. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing?’’ said 
Mother Wolf. 

‘“‘T have heard of such a thing but never in 
my time,’’ said Father Wolf. ‘‘I could kill 
him with a touch of my foot and still he looks 
at me and is not afraid.’’ 

While they were gazing with wonder at the 
baby, the head of Shere Khan was thrust 
through the mouth of the cave. Father turned 
with an angry light in his eyes. 

‘What do you want here?’’ 

‘‘A man’s cub,’’ said Shere Kahn. ‘‘The 
parents ran away in the darkness, but the cub 
came here. Give him to me.’’ 

‘‘The man’s cub is ours,’’ answered Father 
Wolf, made bold by the thought that Shere 
Khan could not get through the narrow en- 
trance to the cave. 

‘Give him to me. 
now infuriated beast. 

Mother Wolf sprang forward, her eyes blaz- 
ing like coals of fire. ‘‘The man’s cub is 
mine,’”’ she snarled. ‘‘He shall not be killed! 
He shall run with the pack, and when he 
grows up he shall hunt you. Now go!’’ 

Shere Khan knew he had lost, so he slunk 
into the bush, growling, ‘‘I’ll have him yet!”’ 

So little Mowgli, for that is what the wolves 
called him, played and ate with the cubs as 
if he were indeed their brother. 

Now, the pack have certain laws that must 
be fulfilled, and Father and Mother Wolf won- 
dered what the animals would say to their 
keeping the man’s cub, but they were so fond 
of him that they resolved to fight for his life 
if necessary. 

The pack had a meeting once a month in 
charge of Akela, the leader. -At the next 
meeting Father and Mother Wolf, with fear 
and trembling, took ‘‘Mowgli the Frog’’ as 
they called him. After the regular business 
had heen traneacetod Rather Wolf pushed for- 


He is mine,”’ roared the 


ward the baby that all might see him. By 
this time every one knew his story, so that 
they were not surprised when they heard the 
voice of Shere Khan crying from the jungle, 
‘‘The man’s cub is mine!”’ 

‘‘Who speaks for this cub?’’ asked Akela, 
the great gray wolf. 

“I do,’’ said Baloo, the brown bear, who 
teaches the cubs the law of the jungle. ‘‘I will 
teach him.”’ 

‘‘Who else speaks for him?’’ again asked 
the leader. 

“‘Let him run with the pack and I will give 
you a fat bull newly killed,’’ said Bagheera, 
the silky black panther. 

“‘Let him run with the pack,’’ said all the 


' wolves together. 


And so he was accepted. But all that night 
Shere Khan, down in the jungle, roared out 
his anger that Mowgli had not been handed 
over to him. 

For ten years Mowgli lived a wonderful life 
in the jungle. Through the teachings of the 
wolves and Baloo and Bagheera, he was able 
to find a meaning in every rustle of grass, 
every note of the birds and every splash of a 
fish. He discovered, too, that if he stared 
hard at any wolf, the wolf would be forced to 
drop his eyes. 

Sometimes he would steal down by night 
and look at the people in the village below. 
But he did not trust them, for had not Bag- 
heera shown him a trap they had set to catch 
his friends? 

Mowgli was taught to kill any animal in 
the jungle when he was hungry, except the 
cattle. For because a bull was the price paid 
for his life, he must never touch cattle. 

Mother Wolf still loved him as her own, and 
once or twice she told him to beware of Shere 
Khan, and that when he grew to be a man he 
must kill him. Now, when Mother Wolf talked 
to her cubs in this way, they remembered it 
every hour, but because he was only a little 
boy, Mowgli forgot as soon as he was told. 

Shere Khan had not forgotten that he had 
vowed to eat the man’s cub, and though he 
often crossed his path he did not dare to kill 
him. Because he had not forgotten, he began 
to make friends with the younger wolves and 
would laugh at them because they allowed a 
man’s cub and an old wolf to lead them, for 
he remembered, too, how Akela had saved the 
boy’s life. But he bided his time. 

One day when the sun shone so hot in the 
jungle that even the animals had crawled into 
the shade, little Mowgli lay with his head on 
the black, silky skin of Bagheera, listening to 
the hum of the bees and the call of the birds. 
Finally Bagheera said; ‘‘Little brother, 40 
you know that Shere Khan has sworn to kill 
you?”’ 

‘You have told me so many times,’’ said 
the boy; ‘‘but why should he wish to kill me?” 

‘‘Because he was cheated out of a meal long 
ago, and because he can not look you in the . 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Fire Department of Just Right Town 











SEE they’ve had an awful 
fire 
In a town not far away,’’ 
Said Citizen George as he sat 
down 
To dinner one cold day. 


“Oh my! and what should 
we do, George, 
Should Just Right Town catch fire?’’ 
Cried Citizen Annie, all worked up 
Over a thought so dire. 


“The only thing I know,’’ said George, 
“Ts what all cities do; 

They all a Fire Department have, 
And firemen not a few. 


‘“‘We’ll to the Council go tonight, 
We’ll tell the members all, 

That we may be prepared before 
Calamity befall.’’ 


So to the Council, Ann and George 
Explained both why and how 

Just Right should be provided with 
Sure fire protection, NOW! 


“Our furnaces are heated hot, 
Our stoves are heated, too; 

If one house should burn up,”’’ they said, 
‘“‘What would the others do? 


“Our homes are close together built, 
If one burned, all would go, 
Unless we have a plan quickly 
To put fires out, you know.”’ 


“Oh, yes, George, kindly Citizen, 
And little Annie, too,’’ 

The Mayor and Common Council said, 
‘‘We’re much obliged to you! 


“Far better is it that we take 
Precaution now,”’ said they, 

‘Than see our city cursed by fire, 
Its buildings swept away.”’ 


So here and there about the town, 
They engine-houses made, 

And here and there and everywhere 
Were ’phones, to summon aid. 


Alarm boxes were on the streets, 
Connected all by wire 

With engine-houses, so one might 
Report discovered fire. 


Great auto-trucks they had on which 
The hooks and ladders lay, 

And hose-carts, pulled by horses fleet, 
That dashed away—away. 


Chemical engines, too, they had, 
All shining roundabout, 

For by their aid, with chemicals, 

A fire is soon put out. 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


Life nets they had to use, in case 
One leaped down from on high; 


**Go get the hook and ladder out,”’ 
Said Mayor Billy Brown, 


Thus by thenets, they’d save the folks ‘‘A fireman then can go up there, 


Who otherwise would die. 


The firemen in this town, Just Right, 
Were trained extremely well; 

Were ever ready for their work 
At first clang of the bell. 


One night the wind was blowing hard 
John Jonas’ house took fire, 

The shingles on the roof blazed up, 
The flames were mounting higher. 


A loud alarm! Then down the street 
Dashed horses, hose-carts, men, 

The fire was out in no time, and 
Quiet restored again. 


One time the cat of Mary Joy, 
(A citizen of renown), 

Climbed on the top of Argus Bank, 
The highest roof in town. 

Oh, many tried to help it, but 
It looked down on the crowd, 

And frightened half to death, it stood 
And pitifully ‘‘me-owed.”’ 


And get poor pussy down.”’ 


So from the nearest engine-house, 
They summoned timely aid, 

And puss was rescued from her plight, 
Unharmed and un-afraid. 


: Then once there was a dreadful flood, 


In the lower end of town; 
Once more the firemen came to aid, 
Called out by Mayor Brown. 


With ladders, hooks and little boats, 
They rescued one and all; 

Whene’er one needed help like this, 
They’d on the firemen call. 


The Citizens of Just Right Town, 
Trusted to kindly aid 

I’rom the brave and trusty firemen who 
Such daring rescues made. 


And when they their processions had, 
The Fire Department saw 

And heard the Citizens on the streets, 
Cry, ‘‘Firemen! Hip! Hurrah!’’ 
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Fireman Tracing and Coloring Card 
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LITTLE SHEPHERDESS POSTER 


This poster design is suitable for children eight 
years of age or older, rather than for those younger, 
as the face of the girl, the hands, etc., involve care. 
ful work. , . 

Hectograph five or six copies.of the Little Shep- 
herdess and pass to the children who paint the best. 


a 
fr The Little Shepherdess wears a blue dress and blue 
shoes with red rosettes, a white collar, white cuffs, 
apron and stockings. Her hood is red. The colors 
should be vivid, as they are to be put on dark paper 
f ( and must ‘‘carry’’ well. Be especially careful about 
/ the flesh color, which may be made by mixing red and 


yellow. The Little Shepherdess has yellow hair. The 
crook is white with gay flowers of red and blue. Af- 





ter coloring outline heavily in pencil and cut out very 
carefully. Enough sheep may be hectographed to sup- 
ply the remainder of the class with three each. No 


color is used on those except in the flower necklaces. 

They are to be heavily outlined in pencil and cut care- 

rg fully. The best of the drawings are selected for ‘‘The 
Poster’’ and mounted by the teacher as shown in the 

illustration on the opposite page. The background 

used was green oat-meal wall-paper, a little over a 

yard in length. A good library paste is best to use, 

The remaining drawings may be used in various 

ways. Mounted separately on sheets of white or col- 


and books may be piled on the poster until the figures 
are dry. 





: ored paper, they may form covers for compositions 
Sa,” <a ( . eo or stories. More than one poster may be made if the 
Be ss l)vuccl le avel Gone. teacher prefers. 
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Four Little Quakers of Old Pennsylvania 


Part Il 


SHE terrifying red rays faded, 
“Y and darkness still more terri- 
fying took their place. Wait- 
still had done such evening 
A work as there was to do and 
Abiel’s nightly chores beside. 
Isaac and Deliverance had wakened and been 
fed and were playing prettily. If Sister was 
at home with them they were quite satisfied. 
The girl played with them, told them stories 
and sang them songs till long past their usual 
bedtime that she might have them for com- 
pany, her heart growing heavier all the time. 

Abiel had not come. Where was he? De- 
liverance had gone to sleep again and it was 
very late for colonial Pennsylvania when 
Isaac, who had some- 
way managed to keep 





BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


He came back blithe as a lark with all sorts 
of stories of what he had seen in the Indian 
village where he had been feasted and had 
had a fine time. His father and mother looked 
grave when they heard of his expedition but 
they did not reprove him. It was the duty of 
every Quaker to follow the Inner Light wher- 
ever it led hiin. 

The days went by and summer came. Baby 
Deliverance trotted about on toddling feet. 
Little Isaac had grown, too, and he was cer- 
tainly the most active child the Quaker house- 
hold had ever seen. All day long he climbed 
and jumped. Nota tree was so tall but he 
might appear like a bird swaying in its top- 
most branches. There was no school where he 
could go, but his mother gave him lessons and 


the things the Quakers did were foolish and 
even shocking, though they were good men 
and women and meant to teach deep lessons 
by their strange actions. 

Little Isaac had listened to Abiel’s expe. 
riences with breathless interest and he wanted 
above all things to see the Big Woods and the 
Indian village himself. Wishing to go go 
very much, he easily persuaded himself that 
he heard a voice in his soul directing him to 
go. Who knew but there might be another 
wounded Indian whom he might succor? 

With two slices of rye bread that he had 
managed to secrete in his pocket for provi- 
sion, he started away. His sturdy five-year. 
old legs carried him far away before he was 
missed. His bare feet left no trace on the 
dry ground. On and 
on he went until he did 





within three inches of 
her all the past hour, 
pulled at her sleeve. 


indeed reach the very 
heart of the dangerous 
Big Woods and was as 








“Tsaw a face at the 


thoroughly lost as any 





window,’’ he whisper- 
ed. ‘“‘It was an In- 
dian’s face—all dark, 
and he had feathers in 
his hair.’”’ 

Waitstill caught her 
breath in terror. Then 
she remembered the 
treaty Penn had made 
with the Indians to be 
kept ‘‘as long as the 
water should run in the 
river and the sun shine 
in thesky.’’ She ought 
not to fear them. 

She stepped to the 
barred door and threw 
open the upper half. 

“Who is it?’ she 
called, and her voice 
was steady though her 
heart was quaking. 





youngster ever was in 











T3ees)>.Lleavcland. 





the world. 

He did not mind 
while the daylight 
lasted. He ate his 
bread and lay down in 
the delicious cool shade 
and slept for hours as 
soundly as if he had 
been at home. When 
he woke, the long sum- 
mer day was over and 
twilight falling awe- 
somely in the woods. 
Then fear fell on his 
heart. 

‘*Mother! Waitstill!” 
he cried, but mother 
and Waitstill were 
miles away. He ran 
frantically this way 
and that. He tried in 











It proved, like every- 
thing else in her life, 
to be not half so bad 
as she had feared. In 
broken English the In- 
dian explained that he belonged to the same 
tribe as the wounded man in the woods, that 
they had found him and Abiel who was min- 
istering to him, and, partly because the boy 
was almost exhausted with his double jour- 
ney, and partly because they wished ‘to cele- 
brate fhis jkindness to their tribesman, they 
had taken him with them to their village 
along with the wounded man. This mes- 
senger had come to tell Waitstill -and to bid 
her not be afraid, for he himself would stay 
and protect them. 

It was like Abiel to think to send the Indian 
to tell her not to worry, and it was like him, 
too, never to think that she might be scared 
by an Indian messenger. Truly all men were 
brothers to Abiel. He was a true follower of 
William Penn. 








“Remember that the Word of God Says, ‘Children, Obey Your Parents’” 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace, color and use with 


written reproduction of the story. 


he learned with astonishing quickness. Al- 
ready he knew every letter, syllable and word 
on the hornbook and could read the rhymes in 
the primer from— 


‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,’’ 


oo 
‘*Zac-che-us, he, 
Did climb the tree, 
Our Lord to see.’’ 

He had many thoughts, too, in that little 
round head of his, and nothing that his elders 
said escaped his notice. He listened more 
than anybody dreamed to everything that was 
said about that Inner Light. His father and 
the other Quakers maintained that there was 
a voice of God in the soul to direct every man. 
They believed it was a duty to do just what 
that ‘‘Inner Light’’ led them to do. Some of 


vain to retrace his 
steps. All the while 
the dark was dropping 
down or rising up and 
enveloping the woods. 
Now was the time to think of bears and 
wolves. Little Isaac wished he had thought 
of them before he started. A tale of a visitor 
in the cabin*of being set upon by a pack 
of wolves, came fearfully to his mind. This 
man had climbed a tree and sat all night 
above the hungry pack. He would climba 
tree before the wolves came. Trees welt 
easy to climb for Isaac. 

He shinned up the nearest, and stretched 
himself out onabroad branch. Here he actl- 
ally went to sleep with his arms clasping4 
bough. But he was not a tree-dweller and 
was certain to fall. If he had fallen from it 
in the night, wolves might have eaten him, 
but it was not till the early daylight that he 
yawned, stretched, rolled over sleepily 4 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Picture Study—“Diogenes in Search of an Honest Man” 


BY AGNES DANIELL -:DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Colorado 


THE STORY 


4 BOUT four hundred years 
before the time of Christ, 
\ there lived in Greece a 
famous cynic philosopher 
named Diogenes. A phi- 
losopher is one who 
searches after knowledge. The word 
“eynic’’ had ‘‘dog-like’’? for its first 
meaning, because, as some say, cynics do 
not care for the usual comforts of life. 
Now when we use the word cynic we 
mean generally some one who is sneer- 
ing and pessimistic. Diogenes believed 
that it was not right to care for any 
pleasure, or to have any comforts. His 
only house was an earthernware tub. 
His clothing was always of the coarsest 
material and usually consisted of only 
one garment, a rough woolen cloak; this 
he wore winter and summer. All his 
food he ate raw; his only utensil was a 
wooden bowl out of which he drank. 

One day, however, he saw a boy drink 
from the hollow of his hand. Immedi- 
ately Diogenes threw away his bowl, 
saying that if a child could live without 
that luxury, so could he. 

It is said that Diogenes would embrace 
icy statues in winter and roll in hot sand 
insummer, that he might accustom him- 
self to the extremes of heat and cold. He 
prided himself upon telling the truth and up- 
on treating all men alike, regardless of their 
office or station in life. 

When Alexander the Great, afterwards 
called ‘‘Shah in Shah’’ (King of Kings), tri- 
umphantly marched through Greece, all bowed 
respectfully before him—all, save the sage 
Diogenes. When Alexander heard of this 
queer philosopher, he determined to visit him. 
Accompanied by his courtiers, the king rode 
to the spot occupied by Diogenes. He found 
him lying on the ground in front of his tub, 
warming himself in the rays of thesun. The 
king, coming nearer, stood between the phi- 
losopher and the sun, and tried to begin a con- 
versation. Diogenes, however, replied only in 
surly tones and paid no attention to his royal 
Visitors, Finally the king proudly exclaimed, 
“Tam Alexander, the king!’ ‘‘And I,” re- 
plied Diogenes, ‘‘am Diogenes, the cynic.” 
Since the philosopher would respond only with 
rude and surly answers, Alexander turned to 
80 away; before leaving, however, he asked 
Diogenes if there was anything he could do 
for him. “Yes,’’ replied Diogenes, ‘‘stand 
out of my sunshine. ”’ 

Some time after this a few of the disciples 
and fellow citizens of this strange philosopher 
met him wandering about the streets in broad 
daylight carrying a lantern. He was anxi- 
ously peering into every nook and corner, and 
staring fixedly at every person he met. ‘‘For 
What are you looking?” they asked. “Foran 

hest man,’’ he curtly replied. 

en he was an old man, he was carried 
away by pirates and offered for sale in the 





Salvator Rosa 


Diogenes in Search of an Honest Man 


market at Crete. As he stood upon the auc- 
tion block, he shouted, ‘‘Who wants a master? 
Whoever buys me must obey me as a man 
obeys his physician.”’ 

He was bought by a rich, generous man of 
Corinth, who, after liberating him, employed 
him to teach his children. 

Diogenes was renowned for his witand wis- 
dom also. His peculiar ideas and the practice 
of them won him notoriety as well as fame. 
Besides Alexander, many eminent and dis- 
tinguished people visited him, and all dis- 
cussed him and his theories. Strange to tell, 
Alexander, the king, and Diogenes, the cynic, 
died the same night and from the same cause. 
Diogenes died in his tub, after a too plentiful 
supper of raw ox, and Alexander died in a 
Babylonian palace, after having partaken too 
freely of food and drink, at a rich banquet. 


THE ARTIST 


Salvator Rosa, the artist who painted this 
picture, was born in Italy in 1615 and died at 
the age of fifty-eight. His father was anx- 
ious to have him study law, but he determined 
to become a painter, and secretly studied art. 
After the death of his father, it was neces- 
sary for him to assist in the maintainance of 
the family, and he sold his first landscapes, 
some for afew pence. Among the purchasers 
was a famous artist who recognized his talent 
and advised him to go to Rome to study. 
This Salvator Rosa did when he was only 
twenty years old. His work brought him 
fame, and among his many works of art is 
the picture ‘‘ Diogenes in Search of an Honest 


Man.’’ 
One ean" hardlv helieve that this artist was 


reared in Italy, where the waters of the 
bays are exquisite in their coloring, and 
the mountains rise in gorgeous splendor. 
Salvator saw no beauty when he painted. 
He sought the most desolate spots of 
mountain and beach. He was an artist 
who painted only the coarse and hope- 
less side of life, and this picture is typi- 
cal of his choice of subjects. 


THE PICTURE 


As we read in our story, Diogenes was 
a peculiar old man. Here he is repre- 
sented as walking through the streets of 
the city, carrying a lighted lantern, in 
broad daylight. See the sun shining on 
his face and hands. It is in the after- 
noon, for the sun shines from the west; 
the shadows are so deep that the after- 
noon would seem to be growing late. 

See the deep lines and anxious brow. 
How sad and hopeless is the expression 
of the eyes and mouth! The cheeks are 
thin and the eyes are sunken. No doubt 
his hair is scant and gray, although his 
beard seems long and thick. 

Diogenes has raised his hand as 
though he were groping in the dark, or 
as if in his earnestness he fears some 
delay. He is impatient in his search. 

-He has grasped the lantern firmly by 
the handle, and seems to force it to the 
front of him. Notice the little ring at the 
top, and the fancy setting. It may be that 
these lanterns were sometimes hung in the 
homes and used as lamps. 

The lantern is well made. The air holes in 
the conical shaped top are arranged in rows. 
The glass door is well fitted. Within is a 
bright steady flame, probably from a candle 
securely fastened in the small hold. 

One would suppose that the peculiarities of 
this old philosopher would pass unnoticed, but 
the man on the left isridiculing him. Notice 
the odd head-dress of the Greek, a soft cloth 
covering, with a long feather fastened at the 
back. All wear their cloaks in the same man- 
ner. This man is rather young, but at the 
right of Diogenes is yet a younger man, prob- 
ably a boy. He too is laughing at the old 
sage. He wears no head-dress, but a braid of 
hair is brought from the back and slightly 
turned in front; a bow hangs from it. 

There isan older manonthe right. He does 
not laugh. He has listened to Diogenes’ 
teaching and he understands the desire of the 
old man’s life. .Heis trying to stop Diogenes 
and talk with him. But Diogenes will not 
listen. One of the men has questioned Diog- 
enes, and he has told him that he is searching 
for an honest man. He does not expect to be 
successful in his search, His whole attitude 
is that of hopelessness and unbelief. He does 
not think an honest man exists. He is look- 
ing as one who looks for an undiscovered and 
impossible gem. We donot wonder that they 
laugh; the idea is preposterous, and the im- 
plied denial of wholesome living and honest 
(Continned on page 72) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The excessive amount of written 
work done in language recitations as compared to oral 
work belongs to the past. Kducators are coming to 
see, more and more, the value of laying the founda- 
tion for correct speech and fluency of speech in the 
lower grades. We quote from the Course of Study 
for the District Schools of Michigan: “The ability of 


a person, young or old, to stand upon his feet and in 
the presence of his fellows state clearly what he 
thinks or knows or feels, is of the greatest value to 
the individual. If the pupil has a topic on 


which he is to recite or speak, train him to tell all 
that he knows about this topic without question, 


prompting, suggestion or criticism. After this oral 
work is completed brief questions or suggestions may 
be used to bring out any important thing that has 


heen omitted, ’’ 


¢¢T “OR our English lesson on Wednesday we 
will have one minute talks. You may 
talk on any subject in which you are inter- 
ested. If it is something you can bring to 
class with you, you may do so if you wish.”’ 

This announcement was made to my pupils 
on Monday of the second week of school. It 
created somewhat of a stir, and several were 
at a loss as to what they should talk about. 
To those who came to me, I suggested some 
subjects in which I knew they were interested, 
but assigned none, as I wished them to be of 
the pupils’ own choice. 

At the beginning of the period, I took my 
place in a back seat, with notebook and pen- 
cil, the members of the class standing before 
us and addressing the entire school. I made 
very few suggestions in this lesson about posi- 
tion and delivery, but shall do so later on, 
when more self-confidence has been gained. 
Very few errors in English were corrected at 
the time, but they were noted for later drill. 
Many of the talks were merely stories of per- 
sonal experience, valuable only because of the 
spontaneous effort made by the child; many 
of them took much less than a minute. As 
far as possible I wished to secure volunteer 
effort, and succeeded fairly well. I found it 
impossible to record the talk exactly as given, 
and at the same time keep the thread of it 
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One Minute Talks 


BY STELLA M. MATTHEWS 


well enough to be ready to help out when the 
child came to an embarrassing pause. 

The first volunteer was Walter, always 
ready to talk on any subject whatever. 

‘Last summer we had our barn painted and 
I liked to go down and watch the painter at 
work,’’ ete. 

Then came Glennie: 

‘“‘T am much interested in dumb animals. 
When we lived on the farm we had a dog 
name Mohawk. He was about five years old 
when papa got him, and we had him about 
ten years. Papa used to take him fox hunt- 
ing. Once he got caught in a trap and papa 
didn’t find him for three days. He had to 
cut him loose, and he got well all right, but 
after that he always had to walk on three legs. 
When he grew old he got blind. Last Sun- 
day he died. He was fifteen years old.”’ 

‘‘Tam very much interested in birds, espe- 
cially goldfinches. For two weeks last summer 
two goldfinches came around our house every 
morning, and I liked to watch them. They 
eat seeds. They have black caps on their 
heads, yellow breast and back, and black and 
white wings.”’ 

Here Margaret paused and James remarked, 
‘‘Miss M, I saw about twenty-five of them all 
in a bunch down by Mr. S’s.’’ 

‘‘Just lately? Perhaps they are getting 
ready to go south.”’ 

‘‘No, ’twas last spring. 
just come back.’’ 

Then came one of my little farmer girls: 

‘‘Every night in the summer Charlie and I 
have to go down to the branch (creek) after 
the cows, and there’s a towhee bird sits ona 
bush and sings.’’ 

A pause here, and I asked, ‘‘Can you de- 
scribe him for us, Emma?’’ 

‘‘No’m, we never did see him, but he sings 
lovely.”’ 


Maybe they had 
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Shy little Elaine came to the front witha 
handful of seeds she had gathered on her way 
to school. . 

““One spring mother planted some morning- 
glories and since then they come up every 
year. We pull them up but it doesn’t do any 
good, they’re all over. And we children take 
the seed pods and bend back these little green 
parts, like this, and cut them off and use them 
for tops.’’ 

There was an embarassed pause. 
spin?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes, they spin all right.’’ 

‘‘Won’t you tell us about the rest of your 
seeds? You have some pretty ones,’’ I sug. 
gested. And then followed a little talk on 
rose hips and asparagus seeds. 

Mary was so interested in her topic that 
she almost forgot to stammer: : 

‘‘A few weeks ago we went to Delaware in 
the automobile, and my cousin took us down 
to the river. There was a boat there called 
‘The City of Dover,’ and we went all over it.” 
Then followed a very interesting description. 

In less than forty-five minutes we had heard 
from the entire class of thirty-five, except 
Bryan, the largest boy in the class who didn’t 
‘‘know anything to talk about.’’ His diff. 
dence was so sincere that he was excused for 
aday or two. Then came a circus to a neigh- 
boring town and his mother gave him per- 
mission to go, as did two other mothers give 
their boys. 

‘‘Very well,’’ I said, ‘‘we shall expect you 
to tell us about it tomorrow. Y/e shall want 
especially to hear about the trained animals.” 

“I want to tell about the monkeys,”’ said 
Burton, next morning.”’ 

‘‘We shall enjoy that, I’m sure. 
Carlton?”’ 

‘‘The elephants, I guess. 
splendid ones.”’ 

‘*Bryan?”’ 

‘‘There were some trained birds, ’’ suggested 
Burton. 

‘I’ve never seen trained birds. Will you 
tell us about them, Bryan?’ And I changed 
the program then and there. 

Facing an audience is easy to Burton, and 
his description of the monkeys came readily. 

‘‘That was good,’”’ said I, and now we want 
to hear about the birds.’’ 

‘‘Call on Carlton first, yiease.’’ 

Carlton’s first talk had ‘‘come hard,” but 
this time he was full of his subject, and 4 
spirited description of the elephants’ feats 
was followed by one of che trained seals, 
helped out by an occasional remark from Bryan 
and Burton. It was hard for Bryan to face 
that little audience, but he did it promptly. 

“I’ve forgotten what kind of birds they 
were. They were big white ones with yellow 
feathers on their heads,’’ he began, and thea 
stopped. 

‘‘Cockatoos?”’ I suggested. - 

‘Yes that was it,”? he went on, ‘‘and they 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to trace, color and cut. Polly’s cap, collar and apron are white. Her dress 
may be bright or a somber gray. The kettle is a dark gray or black. Polly’s shoes are black. She has yellow hair and large blue eyes. Mount 
the figures on dark green oatmeal paper. Encourage pupils to make borders for their rooms at home. 















Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 

And let’s drink tea. 
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The Control of Contagious Diseases in Rural Schools 


BY ERNEST BRYANT HOAG, M. D. 
Director of School Hygiene for the State Board of Health for Minnesota 


JHE desirability of controlling 
contagious diseases among 
children will be recognized by 
considering the following 
facts, quoted from the writ- 
# er’s ‘Health Work in the 





Schools :’’ 

‘‘The mortality in the United States from 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping-cough and 
diphtheria amounts every year to more than 
twice the loss of life on the field of Gettysburg. 
On the basis of the knowledge which we now 
have regarding the causes of these diseases 
and the modes of their transmission, probably 
more than half of this loss should be looked 
upon as absolutely preventable. The annual 
needless mortality from this cause, therefore, 
exceeds the slaughter in most of the bloodiest 
battles of the world’s history. Thousands of 
other deaths result from complications follow- 
ing children’s transmissible diseases. 

“‘The school as a factor in the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. 

‘For some of this loss the school is directly 
responsible, particularly in the case of measles 
and diphtheria. Statistics collected from 
many parts of the world have established this 
beyond doubt. When society forcibly brings 
children together in the public school it is 
morally responsible for the sickness and deaths 
which result from such compulsory contact.”’ 

If contagious diseases are to be controlled 
in rural schools, the burden will usually fall 
directly upon the teacher, for in most of such 
schools, at present, no organized health super- 
vision exists. 

Under the existing conditions the first re- 
quirement is some elementary knowledge on 
the part of the teacher which will enable her 
to detect these diseases when they first man- 
ifest themselves. 

For the benefit of those teachers who never 
had exact training in this phase of school 
hygiene, the writer attempts in this article to 
present some simple information which if 
carefully followed will lead to successful re- 
sults in the recognition and control of conta- 
gious diseases in the schools. 

The common contagious diseases of children 
are the following: 

Chicken-pox, 

Measles, 

Mumps, 

Whooping-cough, 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet-fever, 

Ordinary colds. 

These diseases are all general in character, 
but in addition we have certain localized dis- 
eases, the most important of which, from the 
standpoint of the teacher, are: 

(a) Certain skin diseases, 

(b) Certain eye diseases. 

Of the group under (a) are included: 

1. Scabies, or itch, 

2. Pediculosis, or lice, 

3. Impetigo (infected skin), 

4. Ring-worm. 

Of the group under (b) are included: 

1. Pink eye or simple inflammation, 

2. Several forms of severe eye inflammation. 


3. Trachoma. 

Certain less common diseases are not in- 
cluded in the classification given above, but 
should nevertheless be mentioned. 

These less common school diseases are: 

1. Small-pox, 

2. Tuberculosis, , 

3. Hook-worm, 

4, Infantile paralysis. 

Having named certain contagious diseases 
of children, all of which occur with more on 
less frequency in schools, let us first briefly 
discuss some of the fundamental ideas about 
modes of infection and then pass on to a little 
consideration of each of the infections 
mentioned. 

Until rather recently attention was fixed to 
a large degree upon inanimate objects as the 
principal sources of infection, while the real 
source (the individual) was in many instances 
ignored. 

Because objects such as books, clothing, 
desks, letters, pencils, walls, floors, toys, etc., 
were supposed to carry disease, after having 
been exposed to it, much time and energy have 
been wasted and needless worry has been in- 
curred. 

Contagious, or, better called, transmissible 
diseases, are spread by means of tiny living 
things variously called germs, microbes, and 
bacteria. Most of these are plant forms of 
life, but a few are animal forms. They are 
all capable of rapidly reproducing themselves 
when they find a suitable host, but in the 
main are quite incapable of such reproduction 
outside of the human body or the body of 
some other animal. 

These various kinds of microbes which 
cause disease, soon die when exposed to sun- 
shine and air or when deprived of their nat- 
uralhost. For this reason we now know that 
inanimate objects, such as those mentioned, 
can not long harbor germs in a living, and 
therefore dangerous, condition. Such germs, 
like other living organisms must have food 
and moisture which they can not find on doors 
or desks or toys or other non-living objects. 

All of what has just been said merely means 
that germs to do harm must have come very 
recently from a living host, and that those 
which have been deposited on such things as 
pencils, books and other such articles soon 
die and thus become quite harmless. For 
these reasons we believe less today than for- 
merly in dust infection, air infection, book 
infection, infection through clothing and the 
like. Much less attention than formerly is 
therefore now paid to attempts at disinfecting 
schoolrooms, which probably rarely, if ever, 
does any good. 

Of course nothing which has been said 
would deny the possibility of certain objects 
carrying infection if that infection is fresh 
from the body of the host, which might occur, 
for instance, if a boy with diphtheria were to 
cough on his desk or wet his pencil in his 
mouth, and some one were then directly to 





come in contact with the pencil or desk; but 
what is denied is that very much school infec. 
tion occurs in this way. If it really did, con- 
tagious diseases would be far more common 
than they are, and their control would be 
practically impossible. 

The real source of infection in nearly all 
instances is the person who harbors the germ 
of a disease, and the most effective means of 
controlling the disease is to isolate the infected 
person until he is no longer a menace to others, 
To do harm, the germ of a disease must pass 
from the body of one indvidual to that of 
another, and in most cases this must occur 
directly. 

A most important fact to remember is that 
the secretions of the nose and mouth carry 
most of the common contagious school dis- 
eases, exclusive of those of the skin and eyes; 
and that these secretions must in some way 
reach the nose or mouth of another individual 
before such secretions have had a chance to 
dry, that is to say, while they are still in a 
fresh condition. 

It is also very important to know that not 
very infrequently a person who is himself not 
sick with a disease may carry the germs of 
this disease and in this manner infect some 
one else who might then get the disease in a 
severe form. 

It sometimes happens that after a person is 
well from a contagious disease he may carry 
the germs of the disease in his body fora 
considerable length of time. People who are 
either not sick at all or who have recovered 
from a sickness and still carry the germs of a 
transmissible disease in their bodies, are 
known as ‘‘Carriers.’”? Many epidemics 
which seem to develop in a mysterious way 


_may often be explained by the presence of 


such ‘‘Carriers.”” The ‘‘mystery’’ then 
quickly disappears, as most mysteries do once 
they are carefully studied. 

Sometimes it happens that a child is very 
slightly sick and is so soon well again that the 
real trouble is not recognized, but he never- 
theless carries virulent disease germs in his 


' body quite capable of infecting the other chil- 


dren. These are called atypical cases, An 
epidemic of diptheria for example might 
easily begin in this way. 

Let us now summarize what has been said: 

1. Contagious diseases kill more people than 
even the worst wars do. . 

2. Many of the diseases of later life are due 
to complications following the contagious dis 
eases of childhood. 

3. Much of the responsibility for conte 
gious diseases lies with the schools. : 

4. Contagious diseases are caused by living 
microscopical organisms. 

5. Contagious diseases are usually spread 
from one individual directly to another. 

6. Inanimate objects, such as books, pel 
cils, clothing and the like, have relatively lit 
tle to do with spreading disease. The same 


(Continued on page 73) 
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How We Study Latin America 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, Principal Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


Ln a recent bulletin issued by the United States Bureau of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 


urges the study of the countries of: Latin America. 
geography, history, literature and life of the Latin-American countries. 
bound to become much more intimate than they have been in the past. 


Dr. Claxton destin °S, 


‘*We should teach tn our schools and colleges more of the 
All of our relations with the republics to the south of us are 
The completion of the Panama Canal, the changes in commercial 


relations brought about by the war of Europe, as well as other recent events, have served to call the attention of the people of the United 
States to the recent rapid growth and development of the Latin-American republics.’ —THE EDITORS 


maIRST of all, children and all 

“4 Americans should know that 
in South America there are 
peoples much like ourselves, 
neighbors whom we have not 
known well and who have 
known so little of us that many still distrust 
and fear us, and all buy less from us than 
from Europe. It is important to fix the posi- 
tive conception of highly civilized peoples, 
powerful nations, rich and beautiful cities, 
fruitful and prosperous farms and 
ranches. This needs modification, of 
course, but in the past Americans 
have started with the conception of 
little countries of ignorant half-breeds 
and Indians, misgoverned through 
revolutions, needing our protection 
but not meriting our respect. This 
has led to neglect of our opportunities 
for profitable trade and has been a 
barrier to friendly cooperation. Lay, 
then, a foundation for Pan-American 
fellowship. 

Of course, the children should know 
some facts as to names and locations, 
cities and products—such as are in- 
cluded in current quiz lists, prepared © 
to secure and test the efficiency of 
teaching. But some general truths 
and feelings are more important than 
these specific facts, because essential 
to a proper realization of the values 
of the knowledge of places, physical 
and political. The children, then, 
should see pictures of the beautiful 
avenues, parks and buildings of Rio 
de Janeiro beside its beautiful harbor, 
and pictures of the buildings and sur- 
roundings of Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo, Valparaiso and Santiazo; 
pictures also of farms and ranches, 
schools and governments, wharves 
and stores. If a stereopticon is not 
available, then illustrated books of 
travel and files of the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Republics may 
besecured at or from the library for 
the children to study under the teacher’s di- 
tection. A class lesson at the library is 
always followed at the Cobbet School by so 
enthusiastic a recitation, where usually 
reticent pupils are eager to tell their mates 
What has interested them, that the teacher 
is exercised not to arouse response but 
merely to direct it to clear conclusions. 

A second leading truth as to Latin America 
is that it has developed more slowly than the 
United States. Although there is more land 
in the America south of our boundary than 
north of the Rio Grande, there are a dozen 


million more people in the United States alone 
than in all Latin America. Moreover, while 
we are a great manufacturing country, sup- 
plying most of our own clothing and machin- 
ery and exporting factory products to all the 
world, Latin America exchanges the products 
of the mine, forest and farm for the maufac- 
tured goods from other countries, even as the 
United States did a half century or more ago. 
This is true although Latin America was set- 
tled a century before the English colonies in 








A Street in Rio de Janeiro 


North America, for the early discovery of rich 
mines of gold and silver, known to the Indians 
of the highlands, attracted conquerors and 
immigrants. Why, then, should development 
have been so slow? South America is shaped 
like North America and great rivers lead 
down from a western highland through broad 
plains to the Atlantic, even as in the northern 
continent. Then it has the advantage, unlike 
Canada, of having little territory too cold for 
occupation. English America is in the west- 
erly wind belt, so extensive regions in the 
lee of the western mountain wall are too arid 


for widespread habitation. But easterly trade 
winds blow over the bulk of Latin America, 
bringing abundant moisture almost to the 
Pacific coast in central and -south America. 
Why have not more people settled in and 
developed Latin America? 

Most of Latin America lies within the trop- 
ics, and the bulk of it is lowland. The sun is 
overhead or high in the sky at noon every 
day. Alldaysaresummer days. But instead 
of having a day or two of thunder showers, 
then two or three days of dry clear 
weather, they have seasons of rainy 
days and seasons of dry spells. When 
the sun is nearly overhead, at noon, 
there are heavy showers on the 
coasts, plains and windward slopes 
every afternoon and evening. But 
when the sun is lower in the sky, day 
after day on the plains passes with- 
out rain. To north and south the 
yearly dry season lasts so long that 
grassy plains extend for miles and 
seedling trees die of drought, but 
where South America is widest, near 
the equator, the two dry seasons are 
so short, and on windward slopes the 
rains are so heavy and regular, that 
dense forests cover the land, and in 
the gloom, beneath the forest cover 
of their tall trees, the ground is 
water-soaked and clothed with a 
tangle of vegetation. Insects abound, 
fevers attack settlers; people lack the 
vigor of drycr, cooler climates, while 
the ease with which really necessary 
clothing, shciter and food may be 
obtained discourages the people from 
ambitious exertion. ‘The tropical 
climate and vegetation of the bulk 
of Latin America goes far to explain 
the fact that, though a. century clder 
than our land, its population is less 
and its development less advanced. 
It is worth taking time. in the fourth 
grade, then, to give the children a 
good idea of the climate and weather, 
the vegetation and life conditions of a 
moist region within the torrid zone. The 
Selvas will be a type of like lands on other 
continents. Pictures and books should be 
arranged for use. If a school’s equipment is 
meager, a teacher may gather material with 
the aid of successive classes that will be of 
great value, as being suited to the children and 
arranged for use. Pictures may be mounted 
and hung up for study. Clippings from 
the popular magazines and other sources 
may be enclosed in catalogued envelopes 
ready to lend to children for home study. 








(Continued on page 74) 
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Spelling as a Thought Subject 


BY MARGARET D. MOORE 


Supervisor of Primary Language and Intermediate Reading, New Paltz Normal School, New Paltz, New York 


New methods in teaching spelling are very welcome. 


The author of this one claims that excellent results were secured by tts use. It 


was taught in the Indiana State Normal School and put into practice by the graduates of that school. A second article on this subject 
will be given next month in the form of a type lesson. —THE EDITORS. 


gaa 10 LONG as the proportion of 
< 4 ‘‘made’’ rather than ‘‘born’’ 


is, just so long will teachers 
try to discover ways of making 
spelling dynamic. 

The history of spelling methods shows a 
continual effort to make the work effective, 
but through it all the aim has seemed to be 
the training of the memory rather than the 
reasoning powers. Our fathers were proud 
if they could rattle off, in order, the letters 
which formed words of ;whose meaning they 
often had not the vaguest idea, and the fact 
that they could spell one word did not seem 
to help them in learning others of similar 
character. 

When those of us who have had some years’ 
experience in teaching first came out of nor- 
mal school, we were proud to know that the 
muscular sense would aid the child in his 
drudgery of learning to spell, so for twenty 
minutes each day we carefully supervised the 
pupils as they laboriously wrote ‘‘each word 
five times.’’ To be sure, we were very care- 
ful to see that they did not write the word 
wrong in the beginning and copy it wrong all 
the way through, but did we teach them to 
visualize, to analyze, to compare, to eliminate 
words which required little or no study and 
to put their best efforts on the few which 
really needed careful and intensive study? 

Even today, too much of the teaching of 
snelling is perfunctory and without careful 
preparation on the part of teacher and pupil, 
and when he does spell well in spelling class, 
his written work in other classes shows a 
lamentable lack of ability to spell words cor- 
rectly if his mind is on the thought and the 
form of what he is writing. 

How shall we make the spelling class a 
bright spot in the day and in so doing make 
better and more thoughtful spellers? In one 
of our normal schools a method has been 
worked out which has gained permanent re- 
sults, and which gives the pupils steadily 
augmented power to reason out and remember 
the spelling of new words by means of the 
knowledge and experience already gained. 

In the first place, the words are so graded 
that in each grade they are the ones which a 
child uses naturally in his language work or in 
the new subjects he is constantly learning. 





Only five new words are presented each day 


and these are given in their simplest or basic 
form. For instance, he would never be given 
the word ‘‘prepared’’ in the word list, because, 
through experience, he is to learn that, with 
a knowledge of ‘‘prepare,’’ he can think out 
for himself ‘‘prepared,’’ ‘‘preparing’’ and 
‘‘preparation.’’ These five new words are 
used in five interesting, worthwhile, connected 
sentences which offer continual chance for re- 
view of the words already learned, and the 





new word as it occurs in the sentence is often 
not the basic form as given in the list. When 
the test comes on the day after the words are 
presented, each sentence is read clearly once 
only, and the children write. Incidentally 
they get the sentence ‘‘feeling’’ and valuable 
practice in the technique of writing, for even 
if the words are all spelled correctly, the work 
is not called 100 or perfect unless it 7s. In 
order to encourage beautiful papers, two 
grades are given in the form of a fraction, the 
upper one referring entirely to the correctness 
of the work, the lower to the appearance. 
Thus 100—E would mean a paper perfect in 
spelling, capitalization and punctuation and 
beautifully written according to the system 
of penmanship used and the form prescribed. 
Half sheets of 8x10 paper, cut cross-wise, are 
used for the dictation exercises, and they are 
used on both sides unless they are 100—E, in 
which case they are hung up in the room and 
pupils who do this work are given clean pa- 
pers every day. Often two grades vie with 
each other for the longer line of 100-—E papers, 
and this is an incentive which gains good re- 
sults. Of course papers are not left up longer 
than one week, because a dusty paper with 
corners turned up and a date of days before 
gives anything but a good impression to a 
visitor. 

Now as to the method of presenting and 
teaching the new words. The children have 
spelling books but they do not use them in 
class. After the lesson presented the previous 
day has been written from dictation, the pa- 
pers have been carefully and quickly collected 
and every child is sitting in the attitude of 
attention, the teacher reads the new sen- 
tences, questioning for and, if necessary, ex- 
plaining the meanings, of the new words. 
But nearly always the children can understand 
the new words because of the context. The 
teacher then carefully writes the five new 
basic words on the board in syllables, while 
the children think first of the pronunciation, 
being helped in this by having heard and rec- 
ognized the new words as they occurred in 
the sentence; and secondly, they look for words 
of the first or easiest class, those which do 
not need any study at all because they are 
made up entirely of words already known 
(like seashore, blacksmith, bookbinder, bed- 
side, sunrise, handsome, baseball, bluebird 
and innocent). As soon as the words are 
written, nearly every child is ready to pro- 
nounce the words correctly and distinctly, the 
teacher listening carefully to see that children 
who have difficulty in enunciation are giving 
the right sounds, for experience has. taught 
us that many children spell incorrectly be- 
cause they either do not hear correctly or pro- 
nounce the words wrong. Different children 
are then asked to name the first class words 
and to spell them as they face the rear of the 





room. These words are then erased so that 
the attention of the class can be focused en- 
tirely upon the words remaining. 

The children have discovered that other 
easy words are those which are based on a 
phonogram or, as they call them, ‘‘family 
words,’’ such as pray, name, brown, small, 
spool, price, swing, drift, chest, blank, butter, 
greed, bought. Not only these words and 
others belonging to the same family are 
spelled orally, but words based on them, as 
praying, prayed, brownstone, smaller, small- 
est, priceless, swinging, drifting, driftwood, 
drifted, drifts, ete. In this way the children 
soon realize that they can spell a great many 
words themselves without a teacher and with- 
out a book. 

Third class words are those spelled exactly 
as they sound, like swept, polish, sort, erect, 
invent, etc. These are treated like second 
class words. 

Fourth class words are spelled according to 
sound but they have a silent letter which must 
be remembered. Words belonging to this 
class are smoke, provide and failure. 

Fifth class words contain words’ already 
known, but have a part which must be stud- 
jed, like merchant, truthful, arrest, lonely, at- 
tention. These require more study than words 
of the other classes named, and for the bene- 
fit of eye-minded and muscular-minded chil- 
dren, they are not only spelled orally but are re- 
written on the board after being erased from 
the original list and, if necessary, corrected. 

After words of these five classes are elimi- 
nated, those left belong to the sixth and last 
class, those which have to be learned by vis- 
ualization, comparison, mnemonic schemes or 
by coloring the letters likely to give trouble, 
like (on)i(on), sep(a rate, (pie)ce, (Arc)(tic). 
Very soon the children become quick to see 
‘*how to think out a way to spell this word.” 

Of course, in a list of five words, not all 


classes will be found, and often words may be 


classed in two ways. Occasionally, nearly all 
the words of the lesson are family words oF 
words spelled according to sound. These can 
be built up orally without the necessity of 
placing them on the board. 

After a quick oral drill on the words in the 
list, the different forms of these words 48 
found in the sentences and a review of words 
which have given trouble in previous lessons, 
comes the final drill on the sentences. This 
is carried on at the board by means of various 
interesting devices which hold the attention 
of the children so that no mistake passes Ul 
noticed by them. 

On the following day, when the sentences 
are dictated and the children are tested, it 18 
no unusual thing for every paper to be corre 
and, best of all, the children enjoy the spelling 
period and gain in power to analyze and com 
pare, as well as to remember. 
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CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY 15 WELL ADAPTED TO CONSTRUCTIVE PROBLEMS IN THE 
VARIOUS GRADES. THE SQUARE UNITS MAY BE USED FOR MATS AND CUSHION COVERS. 
TOWELS, SHIRTWAISTS, CHILDRENS DRESSES, TABLE COVERS AND COLLARS MAY 
BE BFAUTIFIED BY EMBROIDERED BORDERS. THE SURFACE PATTERNS ARE WELL : 
SUITED FOR USE ON BAGS AND BOOK COVERS. 

CHECKED GINGHAM, RAILROAD GANVAS AND BURLAP ARE EASILY OBTAINED MA- ' 
TERIALS WHICH DO NOT OVERTAX THE EYES. 
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The Winter Care of Poultry 


A Continuation of ‘Interesting Boys and Girls in Poultry’’ 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


THE POULTRY HOUSE 
Serpe SHERE are many different 
kinds of poultry houses. Too 
V much emphasis cannot be 

SONG Ves placed upon the construction 
ake Dokhic’ of the right kind of a house. 
PUN) one 

. Any of the different houses 
which are advocated will be suitable if they 
are constructed according to certain scientific 
principles. The most important consideration 
in building a poultry house is the health and 
comfort of the fowls. . 

The teacher must not state facts and expect 
pupils to remember them. The pupil already 
has a rather broad knowledge of different 
kinds of poultry houses that he has seen in 
the neighborhood. Make frequent use of the 
pupils’ own experiences to develop 
new knowledge. Recall that few 
poultry raisers have the same kinds 
of houses. Ask different pupils to 
describe the methods used at home. 
Lead them to see that in all the dif- 
ferent successful methods that are 
used certain definite principles are 
always followed. Asa result of the 
lesson, the following facts should be 
well established: 

Location and Floors: The house 
must be located ina dry place witha 
southern exposure. The floor, 
whether dirt, concrete or boards, 
must at alltimes be dry. As many 
poultry houses are built on hill-sides, 
the board floor will be necessary. 
The dirt. floor is the least expensive. When 
a dirt floor is used, the surface of the ground 
should be leveled up, eight inches of the sur- 
face removed and a layer of stone placed 
closely together, covering this surface. Over 
the stone, place a layer of cinders or fine 
Place upon this about nine inches of 

It will be necessary to replace the 
Dry feet 
Damp 





gravel. 
dry dirt. 
dirt as it becomes damp and filthy. 
mean clean eggs and more of them. 
feet mean dirty eggs and few of them. 

Ventilation: A large amount of fresh air is 
Drafts should never blow directly 
over the birds. A part of the house facing 
the south should be open. In the coldest 
weather, a curtain can be dropped which will 
permit the fresh air to pass through and the 
foul air to pass out. There should be no 
cracks in the back or sides of the house. The 
open front admits sunlight, which not only 
keeps the house dry but destroys disease 
germs. The opening should not extend lower 
than three feet from the floor. Otherwise, 
snow and rain would blow into the coop and 
sunlight would be excluded. 

Jonvenience: Fowls require careful atten- 
tion. The poultry house should be located 
near the home and not too great a distance 
from the barn. Gates, doors and the entire 
interior arrangement should be such as to 
economize in space and time. 

The Cost: Frequently boys and girls are 


necessary. 


turned from the poultry business because of 
the cost of equipment. The coop is usually 


considered the biggest item of cost. Nothing’ 


is more erroneous than this. On every farm 
are to be found old boards that can be util- 
ized. Single-ply prepared roofing can be 
used on the top and sides. This material is 
cheap and serviceable. As a further safe- 
guard against drafts, the sides and rear end 
may be lined with building paper or tarred 
felt. 
A LESSON ON HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
[. Purpose of the Lesson: To teach pupils 


how to construct a suitable poultry house. 
II. Analysis of Subject Matter : 
a. The different types of houses. 
b. The most economical type. 





Figure I 
c. The size. 
d. Model houses. * 
III. Method of Presentation (Statements and 


Questions): 

‘‘Thus far we have considered the location 
of our poultry house, the reasons why the lo- 
cation is important, and that certain scientific 
principles are necessary in the construction 
of a poultry house. This afternoon we are 
to find out how to put into practice what we 
have already learned. How many different 
styles of houses have you observed? Yes, 
here are many different kinds and all of them 
have some things that are of advantage. 

‘*Will a house with a one-sided roof or a 
two-sided roof be the easier to make? 

‘‘It is estimated that each bird will require 
five square feet of floor space. The house 
mentioned is 8 feet by 14 feet and 5 feet high 
in the rear, sloping to 7!2 feet high in front. 
How shall we find the number of square feet 
in this house? (8 feet by 14 feet=112 square 


feet.) How many birds would this house ac- 


commodate? (22.) Suppose we were to in- 
crease the size to 10 by 14 


boxes. Ask each pupil to report upon the size 
of the home poultry house and the amount of 
space for each bird. ) 

“Your drawings show the outside of the 
house. Now let us study the equipment. 

‘“‘In placing the equipment, what must we 
consider? (Sanitation and greatest amount 
of floor space. ) 

“‘Notice in Figure I where the roost is 
placed. Why was the roost placed at the 
back part of the building? (Birds will be 
farthest from the cold air outside. ) 

“Suppose that we allow one-quarter inch 
to the foot, how large is the dropping-board 
in Figure I ? 

“‘Notice the cleat at the end and at the mi¢- 
dle of the dropping-board, for the roost to rest 
upon. How would you keep the roost 
in place? (A nail at each side. ) 

“‘What do you notice directly be- 
neath the dropping board? (Nests 
and open floor space. ) 

*‘Let us look at Figure II and see 
if we can learn how these nests were 
made. How many nests have we in 
the drawing? What scale was used 
in constructing these nests? What 
is the size as regards the dropping- 
board? What is the purpose of the 
long hinged door on the back part of 
the nests, which you will notice is 
placed directly below the front part 
of the dropping-board? Where does 
the hen enter the nest? Would it not 
be better to have the entrance in 
front? (Hens like dark nesting places.) 
What are the disadvantages of having the 
nests too large? (Two or more hens crowd 
into them and the eggs are broken.) What 
are the advantages of having the nests raised 
from the floor? (Gives more ground space.) 

‘‘Next let us consider the feeding box. 
When we make a study of the feeding of poul- 
try, we shall find that two kinds of feed are 
necessary —the mash and grain. I have 
drawn upon the board a dry mash trough. It 
is made to accommodate twenty-four hens. 
The scale used is one foot to the inch. You 
may determine the dimensions of this feed 
trough. What is the purpose of the lath 
nailed across the middle? Notice the two 
partitions across one end of the trough. 
What are their dimensions? (Four inches 
square.) Their purpose? (For shell and grit.) 

‘“‘What are the advantages of a covered 
water fountain? (Sanitary and cheap.) 7 
save space and prevent litter falling into the 
fountain, where and how should it be placed: 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Improving Poor Penmanship 


BY HARRY HOUSTON 


Supervisor of Penmanship in the State Normal and Public Schools, New Haven, Conn.; Author of ‘“‘Houston’s Writing Lessons,’’ etc. 


NDOUBTEDLY all will agree as to 

the end sought by penmanship in- 
struction, namely, legibility and ease 

of execution. There may be slight 
differences of opinion in regard to the degree 
of rapidity to be obtained, but in the main all 
agree that good writing should be executed 
with ease and freedom, and that it should 
present a uniform, legible and pleasing effect. 
There is not such unanimity of opinion in re- 
gard to the method of procedure necessary to 
pring about these desired results, although, in 
general, there is a theory that drill on posi- 
tion and penholding, and exercises in move- 
ment involving a long series of easy steps 
will gain the end sought. 

In some plans for penmanship practice the 
work is divided into many small parts con- 
sisting of general exercises, and specific ex- 
ercises that lead up to the formation of some 
letter. Thisis a long and slow process in 
schools where only a small amount of time 
can be given to this subject. Such plans 
seem right theoretically, and would undoubt- 
edly be adequate if it were not for the large 
amount of written work that must 
be prepared daily in most of the 
grades. 

In many schools there are two 
opposing kinds of writing that are 
being practiced. One kind is found 
in the penmanship lesson and con- 
sists of drills that tend to secure 
correct position and movement, but 
that do not have an immediate and telling 
effect on the written work. The other kind 
is found in the written work. In many 
schools therefore these two activities in 
writing are not tending in the same direc- 
tion. “There is frequently a very marked 
difference between the two kinds of work. 
The penmanship lesson seems to lead towards 


correct and elegant habits 
of writing. Alltheother // fifths 
/2 ' 


writing seems to be fix- 
ing habits of poor pen- 
manship. As the amount 
of written work is far in 
excess of the penmanship 
lesson practice, the pros- 
pect of securing good 
penmanship is not reas- 
suring. It is believed 
the conditions described 
exist in many schools, 
What is wrong and what is the remedy? If 
all written work could be abolished, the plan 
of leading up to the writing of sentences and 
paragraphs through many easy, gradual steps 
would be entirely adequate. With the pres- 
ent Courses of study this remedy will have to 

discarded. If the penmanship periods 
could be lengthened to coincide more nearly 
with the practice in business colleges and 
Special penmanship schools, poor writing in 
the public schools could be eradicated with- 
out any great difficulty. But on account of 


f-f{Cu 


A Good Response in One Lesson Where Size, Space and Slant Were Emphasized 


the large number of studies to be taught this 
remedy is not available. 

Is it not possible that there may be some- 
thing wrong with the common method of pro- 
cedure referred to above? If the work of 
making good handwriting is cut up into many 
small parts, the practice of one part has very 
slight bearing on the written work. Even 
after a few letters or words have been prac- 
ticed, and perhaps perfected, there is no ap- 
preciable effect on the writing as a whole. 
This piecemeal method of attacking poor 
writing is inadequate. The instruction and 
practice are too remote to have the desired 
effect. Much the same problem is encountered 
in securing good language work. It would be 
absurd to devote the language periods solely 
to the study of words. If good written Eng- 
lish is to be secured, and incorrect and slov- 
enly habits of speech are to be corrected, sen- 
tences and paragraphs must be studied and 
practiced in the language period and mistakes 
corrected whenever and wherever they occur. 
There should be a direct attack upon poor 
language and poor penmanship. The stream 
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This Improvement Was Made in One Lesson with Instruction in Spacing 


of poor written work cannot be diverted by 
the practice of exercises. 

Instead of continuing indefinitely with ex- 
ercises, and small parts of the writing, attack 
poor writing as a whole. Thiscan be done by 
correcting faults, which, if corrected, will 
effect an improvement in an entire page of 
writing. Attack the points first that will 


13 rey 
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bring {about the greatest improvement in all 
writing. Many schemes for penmanship prac- 
tice do not provide for this instruction. The 
common practice is to deal with one detail 
after another in the hope of overtaking the 
poor work, 

What are the elements that go to make a 
pleasing effect ina page of writing? One of 
the most important is the proper arrangement 
of the work. By this is meant the proper 
spacing and margins at the left and right sides 
of the paper. In drawing, mounting pictures 


and printing, the proper placing is given good 
attention. Apply the same principle to writ- 
ten work. Notice the poor writing and see if 
it is not poorly balanced on the page. Con- 
siderable improvement can be effected by per- 
fecting this point. Plans for practice should 
be modified so as to include drill upon the 
actual work, or work similar to that which is 
found incorrect. Drill upon exercises will 
not correct this fault; direct instruction is 
necessary. 

Too little space between letters is another 
general fault in poor writing. Correct this 
as well as all others by showing definitely at 
the blackboard how the changes should be 
made. The degree of slant in the strokes 
connecting the letters determines the space 
between the letters. Increasing the slant of 
these strokes increases the spacing. An im- 
mediate change can be effected if this is 
shown at the blackboard. Study the illustra- 
tion given below. Both specimens were writ- 
ten with arm movement. Noamount of count- 
ing or drilling upon exercises would have 
brought about the change that was made by 
direct instruction upon spacing. 
Wide spacing is a great aid to legi- 
bility and is a cure for much poor 
writing. 

Another general point is size. If 
all of the small, shriveled writing 
could be changed to good size and 
spacing, a marked improvement 
would result. These changes can 
be made if attacked directly in the right 
way. If good copies are available, have each 
pupil determine if his writing is too small or 
too large. In addition to this, the teacher 
should draw horizontal lines upon the black- 
board and make her writing fill the correct 
amount of space between the lines. Pupils 
can readily see if they are following this ex- 
ample. Any pupil im- 
mediately can write 
larger or smaller if the 
mind is brought to bear 
upon this point. 

The illustration given 
below is typical of the 
work of the entire class 
from which it was taken. 

‘xercises could be made 
with considerable pro- 
ficiency, but the work was 
too remote from the gen- 
eral faults in the written work. Note the 
immediate improvement by attacking the 
most glaring faults. Suppose the lesson had 
been devoted entirely to movement drills or 
to practicing one or more letters. Would 
there have been any change in the written 
spelling? 

In the lessons referred to in the foregoing 
the correct handling of the pen was empha- 
sized as well as were the points mentioned. 


This was done largely by the direct method of 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural School—Ill 


thing different for 
¥ our lunch every day. 
ag This plan serves a 
double purpose: the conf 
children do not be- — 
come tired of any one dish, and 
they learn that care should be exer- 
cised in selecting food so as to avoid 
a one-sided or badly balanced diet. 
The needs for nourishment differ 
as habits and conditions differ; 
however, there is one rule to be re- 
membered: hearty foods for cold 
weather and for hard work, lighter 
foods for warm weather and for 
lighter work. The children under- 
stand, then, why they prefer roast 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day rather 
than on the Fourth of July. 

In the recipes that I shall give the 
smallest proportions are used, for the teacher 
may find it necessary to furnish the ingredi- 
ents at first, and she will want to cook just 
enough for herself and to give each pupil a 
taste. The pupils will soon become inter- 
ested and ready to furnish their share, then 
the recipe can be enlarged to suit the school. 
The domestic science that follows the recipes 
will furnish a number of lessons, for 
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In Cold Weather Cooking is Done on the Large Stove 


both as to preparation and reputation as cab- 
bage. As a matter of fact the bad reputation 
of the vegetable is due, not to any inherent 
quality of its own but to the methods of cook- 
ing it. Because of the large amount of sul- 
phur which cabbage contains, it is liable to be 
indigestible when improperly cooked; while 
on the other hand it can be cooked so it will 





strength enough to break the skin; 
this allows the moisture to escape 
and improves the flavor. Sweet 
potatoes may be treated in the same 
way. These are favorites with the 
children during cold weather. 

Potatoes come under the list of 
starchy foods. Such foods give heat 
and energy and are stored as body 
fats. They are sometimes alle 
fuel foods. Potatoes are about 
three-fourths water; the solid part js 
largely starch. They are unfit for 
food when raw but when well cooke( 
are quite nutritious. Cooking swells 
and softens the starch, breaks up the 
cell walls and therefore aids in di. 
gestion. The cell walls are made wy 
of cellulose; this substance often 
becomes hard and woody with age, 
and for this reason many old vege- 
tables require longer cooking than young 
vegetables. 

Potatoes cooked in dry heat, as baking in 
the oven, or roasting in the ashes, retain al] 
their salts and other constituents and the 
flavor is more pronounced and savory than 
when cooked in water. Baked or roasted po- 
tatoes should have the skins broken as soon as 
they are removed from the heat, s0 
the moisture may escape, or they 





it is not well to attempt too much 
but to teach only those things that 
can be talked of naturally. The 
children are quick to understand 
those things that are told them ina 
natural way. In using the iodine 
test for starch do not try all of the 
experiments in one day or the chil- 
dren may become tired of it, but do 
just enough to stimulate their inter- 
est and give them the desire to find 
out more. 

In selecting the recipes, I have 
chosen those that seemed to me to 
be the best for the purpose and at 
the same time to be the most easily 
prepared. 

CREAMED CABBAGE 
1 pint boiled cabbage chopped fine, 1 


tablespoonful flour, 4 pint milk, 4 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful butter, pepper. 


At the morning recess chop the cabbage 
and allow it to soak for a half hour in cold 
water to which a tablespoonful of salt has been 
added, then put on to cook in hot water; leave 
the lid of the stew kettle part way off to 
insure ventilation. Young cabbage will cook 
in from twenty-five to thirty minutes, but 
later in the winter it may require forty-five 
minutes. When done drain off all the water. 
Beat the butter and flour together, add the 
milk, salt and pepper, stir into the contents 
of the stew pan and simmer ten minutes. 
When done the cabbage should be crisp and 
tender, the green part should be green, and 
the white part white and not yellow. Over- 
cooked cabbage is more or less yellow and has 
a strong flavor, owing to the large amount of 
sulphur it contains. 

Perhaps no vegetable has been so abused, 








Making the Iodine Test for Starch 


be delicate and digestible. It is one of the 
most useful vegetables, being available at 
nearly all times. The essentials for cooking 
this vegetable properly are: plenty of boiling 
water, a hot fire to keep the water boiling all 
the time, and thorough ventilation, that the 
strong smelling gases liberated by the high 
temperature may be carried off in the steam. 
Have the windows open a little at the top and 
there will be but little if any odor of cabbage 
in the house. 


BAKED POTATOES 


Select medium-sized potatoes, wash thoroughly and 
boil fifteen minutes, drain carefully and bury them in 
the hot ashes of the stove and allow them to remain 
thirty minutes. 


It saves fuel to boil the potatoes for a short 
time before baking them and it in no way 
spoils the flavor. When removing them from 
the ashes, roll them between the hands with 








will become soggy, dark and bad- 
flavored. The moisture changes 
some of the starch to a sticky, 
gummy mass. Potatoes cooked in 
the skin should be free from any 
blemish and washed absolutely clean. 
Solanin, a very poisonous substance, 
is found in or near the skin of pote 
toes that have grown exposed to the 
sun; this substance also develops 
when potatoes are allowed to sprout, 
and serious illness has been known 
to follow the eating of exposed or 
sprouted potatoes. If the children 
desire to do so, let them taste a potato 
that has grown exposed to the sun; 
there will be no danger, for none of 
them will have the least desire t 
swallow the mouthful. 

Sweet potatoes make a pleasant and health 
ful addition to the table. They are richit 
starch and sugar and therefore are of grea 
fuel value, but the percentage of nitrogenous 
and fatty matter is very small. This vegetable 
is somewhat laxative. 

Cut a thin slice from a raw potato and dr) 
a few drops of iodine on it. Note the color 
The blue tint shows that starch is preselt 
This is known as the iodine test for starch. 

Stir into a glass of cold water a tablespoo" 
ful of starch, add a few drops of iodine and 
note the color. 

Heat. a tablespoonful of starch until it tum 
brown, add cold water and stir; a paste ® 
formed due to a new compound whichis! 
the starch, called dextrin, caused by the hett 
this new compound is unlike starch, beim 
(Continued on page 69) 
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February 1915 


Making Our Flag 


By Margaret C. Fairlie 

NOTE: ‘This play has been presented many 
times, often before large audiences, by the au- 
thor as director.— THE EDITORS. 

CHARACTERS 

George Washington 

Robert Morris 

Colonel Ross 

Captain 

Drummer : 

Small company of soldiers 

Betsy Ross 
Mary 
Jane - 

Dolly 
ACT I 

Scene I: Sound of drum is heard out- 
side, Captain issues orders as follows: 
“Right face! Forward march! Left! 
Left!” 

Soldiers march on stage, Captain 
leads, then stands aside to allow the 
soldiers to file past him in a straight 
line. Drummer enters last. 

Captain—Halt! One, two! Right face! 

(Any simple manoeuvers may be car- 
ried out with the soldiers or else omitted 
altogether. ) 

Captain—Break ranks! 

You’ve done good work today, my boys, 

You’ve drilled and marched so well 
That when the army we shall meet 

We’ll make them run pell-mell! 

First Soldier— 

I wish this cruel war would cease, 

We’re not prepared to fight; 


Sewing girls , 


Second Soldier— 
We have no money for supplies, 
We’re in a sorry plight. 

Third Soldier-— 

But we must keep our courage up, 
We can't afford to fear. 

Fourth Soldier— 

Yes, we must conquer, we must win 
Our independence here. 

Kifth Soldier— 

It seems to me, that if we had 
A banner for our men, 

A flag that really was our own, 
That we’d take heart again. 

Sixth Soldier— 

That’s what we want, a flag that’s ours, 
To carry every day, 

*cyaain »poldier— 

Then we’d forget the cold, and chase 
Our enemies away. 

Lighth Soldier— 

I’m sure that if we had a flag, 
We’d make these soldiers run. 

Captain— 

I'll take your message boys at once 
To General Washington. 

Form ranks! Right face! 

march! Left! 


Forward 


(Exit. ) 
Scene IT: 
Enter George Washington, walking 


slowly. Enter Robert Morris who over- 
takes him.. 


_ Morris—Good morning, General. What 
is the news? 


_ Washington—Our men are still fight- 
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during hardships that are almost unbe- 
lievable. Congress has no money with 
which to pay our soldiers, neither has 
she the power to raise this money by 
taxation. It seems hard to give up the 
fight but it is impossible to expect men 
to stay in the army unless we can pro- 
vide food for them to eat, and clothing 
to protect them from the bitter winds of 
winter. 

Morris—I was just on my way to your 
headquarters to tell you that I had a plan 
by which Congress will be provided with 
the necessary funds with which to carry 
on our war with England. Ihave money 
that I will gladly lend to Congress 
until we have overthrown the enemy 
and become a firmly established govern- 
ment. 

Washington (shaking his hand)—Good! 
I am most truly thankful. In fact, I 








Ing with a brave heart, and they are en- 





upholstery business, and I hear she is 
doing it well. 
Morris—Is the shop on Arch Street? 


Ross—Yes, sir, number 239, Arch 
Street. 
Morris—General, please draw up a 


plan for a flag that will represent all the 
colonies, and we will call on Mistress 
Ross tomorrow afternoon and see if she 
will help us. 

Washington—In the meantime, let us 
spread the good news that our soldiers 
will soon be provided with all the neces- 
sities of life. 





(Exit. ) 
ACT II 
Scene I: 
Shop on Arch Street; Betsy and her 





three maids sewing. 





The Characters in Act II 


cannot tell you how I appreciate your 
help. (Enter Colonel Ross.) Ah! here 
comes a friend who will help us by his 
advice and wise counsel. Mr. Morris, 
permit me to ‘introduce Colonel Ross. 
Colonel, this is my good friend Mr. 
Robert Morris. He has just told me that 
he can lend Congress all the money that 
is needed to continue our struggle for 
freedom. ‘This news has put new life 
and power into me. It will put renewed 
energy into the hearts of our brave 
soldiers. 
Ross—I also have a suggestion to make 
that may help us win this war. 
Washington and Morris (together) 
What is it? 
Ross—We need a National Flag. 
Morris—We have flags, plenty of them. 
Ross—Yes, that is the trouble. We 
have too many flags. At present, every 
colony, every regiment of soldiers, has 
a different flag. What we need is one 
flag that will stand for the united col- 
onies. We are thirteen colonies who are 
fighting for one cause, the cause of free- 
dom. We are united in our purpose, we 
mean to become one nation, and we need 
a standard to place over our army. 
Washington—You are right! The sol- 
diers too are calling for a flag that will 
represent the united colonies. They 
think that it will bring the men to 
gether and show them that we are 
working for a common cause. \ 
Morris—Can you suggest the name 
of anyone who could make such a flag? 
Ross—Yes, I am sure that Elizabeth 
Ross could do so. She is very clever 
with her needle, and she would be 
greatly honored if she were asked to 
make a flag for her country. i 
Washington—I think I know Mistress 
Ross. Her friends call her Betsy 
Ross. Is she not the wife of John 
Ross who died of injuries received 
while he was guarding the military 
stores on the shores of the Delaware 
River? 





Ross—Yes, she is now carrying on his 





Mary—La, Mistress Ross, you are so 
particular. Every stitch must be worked 
just right or you will have none of it. 

Betsy Ross—That is why | have been 
able to keep our shop open in spite of 
this war. My customers know that when 
they give me anything to do, I will do it 
well. There is very little business in 
these times and we must do our very 
best. 





& 
~e 


barefooted through the snow. I hear 
that General Washington is trying to 
raise money to pay these brave men, for 
if something is not done quickly, the 
army may be forced to disband. 

Dolly—How I wish I were a soldier, I 
would never give up! Think, girls, 
(Jumps up.) of the glory of leading an 
army on to victory and of driving the 
enemy from our shores! i believe | 
should like to be like Joan of Arc; and 
here I am chained to a needle. 

(Mary and Jane are very much amused 
over Dolly’s words, but Dolly is well in 
front and does not see them. ) 


Betsy—Come, come, Dolly! Learn to 
use your needle in an expert manner and 
you will be surprised how quickly your 
powers will be recognized. Be content 
to do your part well, no matter how 
small it may seem to be. 


Jane—Madam Ross, I am sure that I 
could work this new stitch better if you 
would tell us one of your stories. Tell 
us again about your old home. I do love 
to hear about the Quakers. 

Mary—Yes, please do, Mistress Ross. 

Betsy—I think I have told you all the 
most interesting tales of my girlhood 
days. As you know, both father and 
mother were Quakers and I was brought 
up in a simple quiet way. Did I ever 
tell you that father was a builder and 
helped to build the hall where the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed, 
last year? 

Dolly—-How very interesting! I sup- 
pose if we win in our fight for freedom, 
that hall will be a noted place in the 
years to come. 

Jane--Her old home is an interesting 
place also. She told me one day that the 
bricks in it came from England. 

Betsy—Yes, they were brought over 
in the good ship Welcome, in the days 
when William Penn was founding our 
city. 

Dolly—I wouldn’t live in a house built 
of English bricks. Mine is going to be 
a log-house built of American trees. 

Jane—You had better talk less and 
work more if you expect to own even a 
log-cabin. 

Mary—Why did your father buy Eng- 
lish bricks, Madam Ross? 

Jane—La me! | don’t suppose we 
made any bricks in this country at that 
time. We had not been discovered very 
long. I suppose that your old home is 
one of the oldest in Philadelphia, is it 





1 don’t mind 


Jane—La de la, Mary! 
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not? 








working as long as the madam allows us 
to talk. Rip it out and be thankful that 
you are not sent away. I'll give my 
best bodkin to the one who can tell whom 
I saw this morning. 

Dolly—The General! I saw him too. 
I wonder what brings him to our city. 

Jane—Father said last night that the 
army is in sore distress, and that some 
of our soldiers are actually marching 








A Group of Soldiers 


(Some one knocks three times. ) 

Betsy — Quiet, girls! listen! 
knocks. ) 

(Dolly runs to the window, returns in 
great excitement.) 

Dolly—Three visitors! and I believe 
that General Washington is one of them. 
’ Betsy— You had better take your work 
into another room, girls. 


(Three 
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Mary—Perhaps the General has come 
after Joan of Arc. (All laugh.) 

(Enter Washington, Morris and Ross.) 

(Betsy makes a deep curtsy as the 
gentlemen advance. ) 

Col. Ross—Good day, my dear niece. 
May I introduce to you General George 
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(All bow. Ross and 
Morris depart. ) 

Betsy—Ah, but I am glad that I can 
sew and sew well. Glad that I too may 
serve my country. Father helped to 
build the hall where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed; Uncle Ross 
signed that Declaration, and if I can 


Washington, 





Washington of our Continental army, and 
Mr. Robert Morris, the friend and finan- | 
cier of our country? Gentlemen, this is | 
my niece, Mistress Betsy Ross. (All 
bow. ) 

Betsy—It is a great honor to meet you, 
gentlemen. 

Washington and Ross—The pleasure is 
ours. 

Washington 
your help, Madam, for 
independence. . 

Betsy—My dear young husband lost his 
life for the cause, and if I can serve the 
colonies, I am entirely at your service. 
But how can a woman help you, General 
Washington? Surely you are joking. 

Washington—By your skillful needle, 
Madam Ross. 

Betsy—La, General Washington, now 
I know that you are only in fun. How 
can my needle help the cause of freedom? 

Washington—By making us a flag that 
will be the banner under which we shall 
win the fight. 

Morris—Do you think you could make 
a flag, Mistress Ross? 

Betsy (bowing)—I do not know, but I 
can try. 

Morris — General, 
drawing. 

Washington (showing plan)—Here it 
is. You see, Madam, we have thirteen 
colonies, and I have drawn. thirteen 
stripes. These stripes are to be of alter- 
nate red and white cloth, first a red, 
then a white stripe. 

Betsy—That is quite plain. 

Washington—We also wish each state 
to be represented by a star. The back- 
ground or field is to be of a dark blue 
color, so that the white star will be 
plainly seen from a distance. 

Betsy (taking the plan for a closer 
examination) —But, General Washington, 
these stars have six points. They do not 
look right to me. I think that stars 
should have only five points. 

Washington—You will have so many 
stars to cut out that I thought it would 
be easier for you to cut stars with six 
points. 

Betsy—Easier! I can cut a five-pointed 
star with one clip of my scissors! 

Ross —Let me see you do it, niece. | 
can’t do that. 

Betsy—(taking up a piece of paper 
and using scissors worn on a ribbon at 
her belt) —I double a square, so; then | 
fold this corner over, so; next I fold 
over this triangle, so; then I fold once 
more along this line, so; now I take my 
scissors and with one clip, behold! (She 
holds it up.) A five-pointed star! 


(Considerable practice will be needed 
to cut the five-pointed star quickly and 
and nicely. The teacher may instruct 
the pupil by the use of the diagrams 
given on this page. ) 

Morris—Very clever! 
pointed star. 

Ross and Washington—So do I. 


Washington—My dear Madam, I leave 
it entirely in your hands. You may 
arrange the stars also as you please and 
proportion the stripes as you think best. 
Send me word as soon as it is completed. 

Morris—I am quite impatient to see it. 
I know it will be beautiful. 


Ross—Do your very best, niece, and 
don’t forget that I am responsible to 
these gentlemen for your work. How- 
ever, Lam sure that they will not be 
disappointed. 

Betsy—I thank you for the great honor 
that has come to my home this day. 
With every stitch will go a prayer to 
God, asking that our soldiers may win, 
and that freedom and peace may come 


We have come to yet 
the cause of 


show her your 


I vote for a five- 





quickly. 


make a flag that will be thought worthy 
of being carried at the head of our army 
the name of Ross will be honored indeed! 


Scene IT: 


Same room a few weeks later. Betsy 
and her three helpers at work. Girls are 
laughing heartily over their work. 


Knocking is heard. 
Betsy—Girls, do be quiet! 
knock. 
(Dolly goes to the door. ) 
Dolly—Come in, gentlemen. 


1 hear a 








(Enter Washington, Morris and Ross. ) 
Betsy—Good day, gentlemen, the flag 
is finished. Mary, you may bring it in. 
(Mary gets the flag and hands one 
corner to General Washington who car- 
ries it the full length of the flag and 
allows it to fall over the front of the 





stage. ) 


Betsy—We have worked hard and we 
have done our best. We hope you will 
be pleased. : 

(The men examine the flag closely.) 

All—It is beautiful ! 

Washington—No country ever had a 
finer flag! I am greatly pleased.. 

Morris—And how well the stars stand 
out from the dark background! As if 
each colony cried out, ‘‘I, too, stand for 


7? 


freedom from a tyrant king! 

Ross—I like the colors. ‘‘Red_ says, 
Be tbrave; blue says, Be true; white 
says, Be pure.’’ A message to each and 
every one. 

Washington — I think, Madam, that 
when [I show this flag to our Continental 
Congress, you will be appointed flag- 
maker to the new nation that has pro- 
claimed its freedom. I wish to show it 
to some of our boys who are drilling 
outside. (Exit the three men.) 


(The soldiers march in, headed by the 
drummer boy. Washington and the cap- 
tain enter last. Tableau: Flag in front, 
soldiers holding it in place. ) ’ 
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Diagram Showing How to Cut a Five-Pointed Star 
Fold a square of paper so that the line ad (Fig. 1) exactly divides it. 
Fold along line cd so that 4 will come about as indicated in Fig. 2. 
Fold triangle ace back, as in Fig, 4. 


edge, point c (Fig 1). 
edge cd to cb, as in Fig, 3. 
halfway between c and /, and cut along this line. 
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Washington’s Birthday 
By Caroline H. Mooar 


Given consecutively for three years by the ay. 
thor’s grade. Amos Webster School, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

CHARACTERS 

Mother, Mrs. Brown. 

Eric, a small boy. 

Marion, a small girl. 

Josephine Hill, a schoolmate. 

Joseph, an older boy. 

Calvin Smith, a schoolmate. 

Oscar White, a schoolmate. 

Gladys, an older girl. 

Emily, an older’ girl. 

George, an older boy. 

(Mother, six children and three school- 
mates. ) 

Mother — is 
darning. 

Enter EMric, Marion and Josephine. 

Marion—No school tomorrow, mother! 
No school! 

Josephine — ’Tis 
day. 

Kric—May I| go skating? 

Mother—Yes, I think so. But can you 
tell me why we celebrate Washington’s 
Birthday? ‘ 

All—Oh, he was a great man, the 
‘*Father of his country!”’ 

Mother—Well, why do we call him the 
‘Father of his country?’’ 

_ All—Why, because—why, my father 
is—why, I don’t know how to tell it very 
well. 

Mother—Well, 
Calvin and Osear. 
tell us. 

Boys—No school tomorrow! No school 
tomorrow! We’ll go skating all day! 

Mother—Joseph, can you tell us why 
Washington was called the ‘ ‘Father of 


discovered, sewing. or 


Washington’s Birth- 


here are Joseph and 
Perhaps they can 





Find center of folded 
Fold | 

Draw a line from g to a point (/) | 

Unfold, and you have a five-pointed star, | 





George Washington 
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his country?”’ 
Joseph—I think it was because he was 
the first president of our country. 
Calvin—Yes, and because he helped to 
drive out the British and Hessians. If 
he had not led the army so bravely and 
well, we would not have had our coun- 


| try the ‘‘land of the free.”’ 


Oscar—Then he was so kind and good 


| to his soldiers that they all loved him. 
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_writings of another, so as to read them 


When they were having that terrible 
winter at Valley Forge, because his sol- 
diers could not go home at Christmas to 
see their families, Washington would not 
go to his home. 

Mother — Do you know, Eric, when 
Washington was born? 

Krice—Yes, we had it at school today. 
He was born at Bridge Creek, Virginia, 
on February 22, 1732. 

Josephine—Just 183 years ago. 

Marion—And his father, Augustine 
Washington, died when he was eleven 
years old, and his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Washington, a strong, sensible woman, 
brought him up to be truthful and 
obedient. 

Mother—Good. 

Josephine—And his mother was Mary 
Ball before she married Mr. Washington, 
and Mr. Washington kept slaves on 4 
plantation. 

Mother—Here come Gladys and Emily. 
What have you learned today about 
George Washington? 

Gladys—He never went to school after 
he was fifteen, but he was a good writer. 
His copy-books were very neat, and he 
wrote ‘‘Rules for Conduct.”’ 

Calvin—Oh, we had those rules @ 
write in our books. There were five % 
them. I can give the first and the last. 

Mother—You may give them, Calvi 
We should like to hear them. 

Calvin—1, ‘‘Vile words should not be 


| spoken in jest or earnest,’ and 5, ‘ ‘Spea 


the truth. ’’ 


Mother—Those are the two best rules 
a child could have. Can you give any 
others, Joseph? 


Joseph—Yes. 2, Come not near the 


unasked. ’’ 
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Marion—What does that mean, mother? 
Not to look over your shoulder as you 
are writing? 

Mother—Yes, dear, and not to read a 
letter addressed to another, without 
leave. : 

Emily—I have the five rules written 
here. I copied them for my book. 
will give you the others. 3, ‘‘Do not 
speak when others are speaking.”’ 4, 
“Do not show yourself glad at the mis- 
fortune of another, even though he be 
your enemy. ”” 

Mother—Those are all very good. But 
here is George. What have you learned 
about George Washington? 

George—He was a surveyor for Lord 
Fairfax. I think I should like to bea 
surveyor. And he was sent to the French 
camp. He was a captain in the French 
and Indian War, and he was commander- 
in-chief in the Revolutionary War, from 
1775 to 1783. 

Gladys—Yes, and he married Mrs. 
Martha Custis, and lived at Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac River. 

Emily—He was the first President of 
our country, and was inaugurated in New 
York City, not in Washington, April 30, 
1789, 

Joseph—He was re-elected in 1792. 
He served a second term. 

Calvin—And he died in 1799. 

Erie and Marion—I remember some- 
thing else. He was ‘‘first in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. ”’ 

George—We learned that Washington’s 
birthday was first celebrated in Boston, 
in 1856, by the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. An old letter of Washington’s 
was read there. It said, ‘‘One of my 
first wishes for this country is to see 
slavery abolished. ’’ 


; Admiral Dewey. 





Emily—Oh, mother, that reminds me, 
—the day we went to visit the old State | 
House in Boston, we saw a life-sized 
portrait of a lady in an old-fashioned 
dress; the man in charge there told us 
itwas Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, who did 
more than anyone else to make Wash- | 
ington’s birthday a national holiday. 

George—Here is a verse we copied in 
our class. 

“He stood: the firm, the calm, the wise, | 

The patriot and sage, 

He showed no deep avenging hate, 

No burst of despot rage. 

He stood for liberty and truth, 

And dauntlessly led on, 

Till shouts of victory gave forth 

The name of Washington. ’’ 

Marion, Josephine and Kric-- We 
learned a song about Washington. 

Others—So did we. 

Mother—Won’t you all sing it now? 

All (sing) — 


Tune, “Maryland” | 


We would thy faithful children be, 
Washington, our Washington! | 
Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee, 
Washington, our Washington! 
h, may our hearts and minds be pure, 
Our lives unstained, our honor sure, 
may our native land endure, 
Washington, our Washington! 


If He Had Known 
By Alice E Allen 


If little Washington had known 
His birthday would be kept 
ll over this great land today, 
€ never would have slept, 


With thinking how the cheers would 
ring, 
jan how the bands would play, 
nd how the starry flag would wave 
cause it was his day! 


But had he known it would be marked 
or aye, with a red letter, 
you think how, in any way, 
€ could have done much better? 


For he was truthful, kind, and brave, 
There ; usy,—seems to me 
ere isn’t very much besides 
little boy can be! 





History’s Patriotic Party 
By Lillian Hankins Campbell 


CHARACTERS 
Columbus. Washington. 
Betsy Ross. Daniel Boone. 
Lewis. Clark. 
Sacajawea. Lincoln. 


General Lee. 
Two workmen. 


General Grant. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Schoolroom Fairies (any number). 


SUGGESTIONS 


Have the stage decorated with flags 
and patriotic pictures. Dress the char- 
acters as nearly as possible to represent 
the historical persons. Often, however, 
a ‘‘cocked’’ hat, a sword, and a bit of 
gold braid will produce the effect desired. 


First Schoolroom Fairy—This is Wash- 
ington’s birthday and all the children 
have gone home for a holiday. But I’m 
one of the schoolroom fairies, you know, 
so, of course, I’m hee today the same 
as usual. Last night after school was 
out I heard some scuffling about and 
soon I discovered it was the history 
books tumbling out of the desks. They 
all gathered out in the hall and this is 
what I heard: “Let us have a history 
party tomorrow. We’ll have our famous 
people come and each one tell us a 
story.’’ So I’m just hiding around to 
see what it’s going to be, for in all my 
days in this schoolroom I never saw any- 
thing like it. First, though, I'll call a 
few of ‘my schoolroom fairy brothers 
and sisters to enjoy this with me. (She 
beckons and other fairies enter who con- 
tinue the conversation. ) 

Second Fairy—I’m sure this party you 
tell us about will be heaps of fun. Let’s 
sing them some songs. They won’t he 
able to see us, as we’re invisible, but it 
will make them feel more at home. 


Third Fairy—Let’s all sit over here so 
we'll be out of the way. 

First Fairy—Hush! who is this that 
comes? 

Second Fairy—Why 
can’t you see? 


(Enter Columbus. ) 


Columbus—It seems good to be re- 
leased for a little while from the covers 
of the history book, and be allowed to 
stroll about on this beautiful continent 
that I discovered four hundred years 
ago. It seems as though it was but yes- 
terday that our little ships were tossing 
about on the great wide ocean. Oh, the 
joy of that first sight of land! Little 
the savage on the shore knew the wild 
joy and hope he sent out across the 
waves to the men in my boats when he 
carried his lighted torch along the shore 
and made us sure that we had found a 
haven after three months of hopeless 
wanderings on a storm driven sea. But 
I must make use of my time while I’m 
out of the book and find out more about 
this great new land. (Exits. ) 

(Fairies sing one verse of ‘* Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean.’’) 

(Second Fairy recites ** 
Joaquin Miller. ) 

Third Fairy — Here 
great man. 

(Inter Washington). 


it’s 


Columbus’”’ by 


comes another 


Washington—The books are paying me 
a great honor by having this famous 
gathering on my birthday. I, with my 
gallant soldiers, fought as bravely as 
we knew how in those old days. We en- 
dured bitter cold, hunger and many more 
hardships that we might make this coun- 
try free. Many famous men lent valu- 
able aid in those stirring times, such as 
Paul Revere, Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry and scores of others. ‘The women 





of the land worked very hard to keep 
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Columbus, | , 


the soldiers’ clothing and food ready. 
| One woman I am going to introduce to 
| you. (Enter Betsy Ross.) This is Betsy 
Ross who made the first flag. 


Betsy (unfolding the U. S. flag)— 
Twas long ago that I sewed the first 
flag with so much pains. We put thir- 
teen stripes and thirteen stars in our 
flag. I feel greatly honored that the 
people of my country still remember the 
first flag and who the maker of it was. 

Washington—Let us join the other peo- 
ple from the history that are waiting for 
us. (Offers Betsy his arm and they go 
off. ) 

(Fairies give quotations about) Wash- 
ington and sing a flag song. ) 

Fourth Fairy—Here is a famous man 
we all love. 


(Enter Daniel Boone. ) 


Boone—I was invited to this here party 
to tell you what I did before I was put 
into the history book. Well, I reckon 
you all know Dan’! Boone who fought 
the Indians. I made friends with one 
tribe that captured me and was adopted 
as one of their family. Those were 
great old times, living on the frontiers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. We early 
settlers didn’t live those dangerous lives 
just to get our names in the history, but 
they put ’em in just the same and you 
can see ’em any time you look. I’m go- 
ing now to have a talk with the other 





history folks that are out here at this 
party. (Exits.) 
(Fairies sing chorus of ‘‘ Dixie.’’) 
Fairies—Here are Lewis and Clark. 
(Enter Lewis and Clark and Sacajawea. ) 
Lewis—Like Daniel Boone, we did not 
think of getting our stories told in the 
histories when we made our way up the 
Mississippi River, and up the Missouri 
River, over to the Rocky Mountains, and 
along the Columbia River to the Pacific 
Coast. 





Clark—But if it hadn’t been for this 
long hard journey that we took, the 
States of Washington and Oregon might 
never have been a part of the great 
United States. But, History Books, you 
must remember that Mr. Lewis and my- 
self might not have reached the glorious 
Pacific Coast had it not been for this 
Indian maiden, Sacajawea, who guided 
our party across the Rocky mountains. 
She has been called the bird-woman, and 
we owe her a great deal for our success. 

Sacajawea — Sacajawea knew the 
mountain passes. The Great Mountains 
were the homes of her people. 

Lewis—We must not tarry too long, 
there are many fine stories to be told, so 
we wish you good-day. (All exit.) 

(Fairies sing softly ‘‘Our Native 
Land.’’) 

First Fairy — Quiet now, everyone! 
here is one of our greatest heroes, 

Lincoln (entering with Harriet Beecher 
Stowe)—I thought I heard the singing of 
a mighty fine song, but it seems to be 
quiet here now. History Books, you 
have told a lot about me. I did my best 
I’m sure but I had some gallant helpers. 
We gave the negro his freedom and this 
great country of which you are all so 
proud we held together. I want you to 
remember this lady, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 

Harriet Beecher Stowe—My book is 
not a true picture of the present day, 
but I think you’ll all agree with me that 
it helped to give the negro his freedom, 
and if so, it has served its purpose. 

Lincoln—I want another of my helpers 
to come before you, one whom you all 
know. 

(Enter General Grant.) 


General Grant—-We fought hard, my 
men and IJ, and we had brave enemies 
too. Lincoln ever cheered us on, and 
under his wise and cautious plans we 
won. But I want you to remember that 
great man we fought against. He was 
just one of our own countrymen but he 
took the other side in this great war and 
nearly won his case too. Here is Gen- 


eral Lee, the great Southern General of 
the Civil War. 
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Patriotic Features for February Entertainments—Ccontinue: 


(Enter General Lee. ) | 
General Lee—I thank General Grant 
for his generosity. We fought hard be- 
cause we thought we were right. I be- 
lieve we all think now that it was for | 
the best that we lost to the brave North- 
ern soldiers. \ 
Lincoln—We have told our stories, so | 
we will leave you to hear the rest. (All 
exit.) 
(Fairies 
Georgia. ’’) 
(Fifth Fairy recites ‘‘The Blue and 
the Gray.’’) 
First Fairy—Look! 
miral Dewey. 


sing ‘‘Marching thro’ 


here comes Ad- 





(Enter Admiral Dewey.) 

Admiral Dewey—The history * books 
have told the stories of the Spanish 
American war. Many brave deeds have 
been mentioned. We fought and won 
the battle from the Spanish in Manila 
harbor. We had time to stop and eat our 
breakfast in between times. When the 
war first broke out, the great battleship | 
Oregon was needed on the Atlantic 
coast. She was in Puget Sound, and 
the fine record that the crew made in 
bringing the ship on the long journey 
arcund the ‘‘Horn’’ to Florida, will long 
be remembered by the people of the 
United States. More great men and 
their noble deeds I could tell you of if 
time permitted, but now I must go. 
(Exits. ) 

First Fairy—What is that they are 
bringing in? | 
(Two boys dressed as workmen bring 
in a large relief map of Mexico and | 
Central America, showing canal region. 
The whole procession of History people 
file in and stand on each side of the 
map. ) | 
First Workman—This last great thing 
to be accomplished by the United States 
is the completing of the Panama Canal. | 
This has taken the patient untiring work 
of many United States citizens and is 
going to be one of the greatest blessings 
the United States has given to the world. 

(All march around stage singing 
**“America.’’ Fairies join circle and go 
off with the rest, waving to audience as 
they go.) 





NOTE: “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
“Dixie,” “Marching Through Georgia” and 
“America” are contained in ‘Favorite Songs.”’ 
Price 5 cents; the poem “Columbus” in No, 235 
of the Instructor Literature Series, Price 5 | 
cents; “Our Native Land” in “Songs of Happy 
Life,’ Price 30 cents; the poem “The Blue and 
the Gray” in No. 108 of the Instructor Literature 


Series. Price 5 cents. 


History Dates | 


By Olive Winship 


Tune : “Yankee Doodle” 


I 


Examinations are today, 
I wonder if I’ll pass, 
Those. history dates are very hard, 
They bother the whole class. 
Let’s see,—there’s seventeen seventy- 
six, 
That’s Independence Day, 
And seventeen hundred eighty-one 
We finally had our way. 


II 


In eighteen three we bought some land, 
Some more in sixty-seven, 
In sixty-one we fought to keep 
The southern states eleven; 
We fought way down in Mexico 
In forty-four or eight; 
In forty-nine we found some gold, 
It was a western bait. 


Ill 


We had a Fair in seventy-six, 
And one in ninety-three, 

And several others after that,— 
They always bother me. 

In ninety-eight a war with Spain, 
Of course we came out best; 

I think I’d better shut my book, 
I’m sure it’s time to rest. 
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America for Me! | 
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Indeed, I’m glad, yes, very glad, 
And thankful as can be 

Ours is a land of peace and wealth 
Of acres broad and free. 

While foreign hosts in savage war 
Contend on land and sea, 

And cannon balls raze classic walls, 
America for me! 


Chorus— 


America! America! America for me! 
Our matchless flag we’ll keep unfurled, 

Proclaiming peace to all the world 
America! America! America for me! 


II 


Indeed, I’m glad, yes, very glad, 
And thankful as can be 

Ours is a people brave and kind, 
Who love true liberty; 

And cruel war we do abhor; 
At peace with all are we; 





+ 
a- 


Our laws are just, ‘‘in God we trust,’’ 
America for me! Chorus— 


Ill 


Indeed, I’m glad, yes, very glad, 
And thankful as can be, 
Ours is the grandest flag on earth, 
That floats on land and sea; 
Beneath each fold is wealth untold, 
The emblem of the free; 
Long may it wave above the brave! 
America for me! Chorus— 


IV 


Indeed, I’m glad, yes, very glad, 
And thankful as can be 

Ours is a Union strong and great, 
Unmatched in history; 

Of humble birth, the best on earth, 
Yet kings and priests are we; 

Let’s hear no more the cannon’s roar, 
America for me! Chorus— 












Song to Washington 
By Ida B. Bassford 


Tune: “Maryland” 


I 


| In memory we sing this song, 


To Washington, to Washington! 
To think of him just makes us strong, 
Our Washington, our Washington! 
And why we love him as we do, 


Respect and reverence him, too, 
| Is just because his life was true, 


Our Washington, our Washington! 
II 


We’ve read how, in his early youth, 
Washington, our Washington, 

Was ever mindful of the truth, 
Washington, true Washington! 

The walls of Truth shall ever stand, 

And Washington, the great, the grand, 

Ww by it, freedom for our land, 
Washington, brave Washington! 


III 


| The noblest monument we raise 
To Washington, to Washington! 
Will be our words and songs of praise 
To Washington, to Washington! 
A greater work we could not do, 
Nor grander course could we pursue, 
But we can all be just and true, 
Like Washington, our Washington! 


George and His Father’s Cherry 
Tree 


By Hazel Dysart 


George Washington, so I’ve been told, 
Was once a little boy. 

He was his mother’s darling, 
His father’s pride and joy. 


George was much like other boys, 
And always in their play, 

(Especially when playing war), 
He was sure to lead the way. 


Now, one day George’s father 
Gave him a little hatchet; 

Not one among the other boys 
Possessed one that could mateh it. 


| Of course, like any other boy, 


George sought a chance to use it. 
His father said, *‘If you destroy 
A thing, you’ll surely lose it.”’ 


By this, he meant that he would 
Deprive George of that hatchet 

If he should hack a valued thing, 
Chop it up, or even scratch it. 


George tried the edge on sticks and 
posts; 
He found it was a dandy; 
So he decided that his hatchet 
Might really prove most handy. 


If only he dared use it; 
So he thought to cut a tree,— 
There might be one in the orchard-- 
That wouldn’t matter— he would see. 


So he hastened to the orchard, 
And sure enough, he spied 


| A small but pretty cherry tree, 


‘Wish I might cut it,’’ he sighed. 


This was a great temptation 
Since the cherries were so few, 
The tree so small, and that hatchet 
Had an edge so sharp and new. 


Well, he cut it down! His father 
The next morning found it out. 
“‘It was my favorite cherry tree,”’ 
George heard his father shout. 


And so Father Washington 
Questioned each child in that town; 

At last he came to George, who kept 
His eyes fastened on the ground. 


‘*George, did you do this?”’ 
George bravely raised his eyes,— 

“‘Yes, I did it with my hatchet, 
Father; I can’t tell lies.’’ 


Father Washington was so impressed 
With the truthfulness of his son 

That he quite forgot to punish him 
For the naughty deed he had done. 


I’m sure the moral of this tale 
Is very, very clear. 

Always be sure to tell the truth, 
’Twill save many a pain and teat. 
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Valentine Exercises 
By Hazel Dysart 


Kach child may carry some- 





For six children, 
thingor make appropriate gestures to symbolize 
the thought in his verse. Thus, the first child 
has a pasteboard bird, cut out and painted, in his 
hand, or imitates the action of little birds pick- 
ing up crumbs, The second child holds some 
flowers. The third child wears a crown of yellow 
paper, unevenly cut into points all around, to 
represent sunshine. The fourth child smiles, 
looks very happy and claps his hands joyously. 
fhe fifth child holds one or two toy animals 
tenderly. The sixth child holds out his hand 
measuring the height of children ‘smaller than 


ng, 
! 


himself, 
First Child— 

Because I love the pretty birds, 
’ll make my valentine for them; 

Of crumbs scattered on the ground, 
For snow-bird, sparrow, wren. 


Second Child— 
The flowers are my valentine; 
Seeds I’ll plant and soon 
Buttercups and daisies—~ 
All will be in bloom. 
Third Child— 
Into the lives of others 
I’ll help to bring sunshine; 
Don’t you think that will make 
A pretty valentine? 


Fourth Child— 

Where’er | go, all day long, 
I’ll gay and cheery be; 

And that will be my valentine, 
For everyone I see. 

Fifth Child— 

For all the little animals 
I make my valentine; 

To chickens, cats, dogs and birds, 
I'll always be most kind. 
Sixth Child— 

The best thing I can think of 
Is always to be kind 

To little, weaker children ;— 
So that’s my valentine. 


All— 
Our valentines are different; but nicer, 
too, by far, 
Than the paper ones that soon are 
thrown away; 
For ours are loving thoughts and kindly 
deeds towards all, 
Which cheer and bless each one upon 
his way. 


Guess Who 
By Eva May Moss 


I'll make a curtsy very low, 
And then, perhaps, you’ll say, 
“She is a fine, grand lady, oh! 
Who lived long years ago.”’ 
Yes, my friends, that’s all quite true, 
But you must tell my name; 
I loved the flag, red white and blue, 
It set my heart aflame. 
I'm trying to look stately, 
My husband was so great, 
For he was the first president 
Of the United States. 
hat! aren’t you good at guessing? 
Must I tell every one? 
Ha! ha! it’s such a joke on you, 
I'm Martha Washington! 


1ise 


yn! 


herry 


told, 


(sand 


d—-- 
id see. 


George Washington 
By Eva May Moss 


I'm just a pretend Washington, — 
,¥E course you all must know 
I'm not the truly, truly one, 
For he lived years ago. 
It’s heaps of fun to dress this way, 
- nN wig, knee pants and ruff; 
But only to look like him 
ill, of course, not be enough, 


own; 
kept 
d. 


ssed or I surely want like him to be, 

. A kind and truthful loving son, 

m Playmate fair as I can be, 

one. For such was George Washington. 





citizen trusted, then, you’ll see 
en a big man I become, 
As loyal, wise and good as he, 
own loved Washington. 







par. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Keep on Trying 
By Hallie Ives 


I’m told Columbus, while in Spain 
For royai favors seeking, _ 
Approached the courts again, again, 
For ships and men beseeching. 
Through days and months he came and 


went, 
All royal rules defying, 
Though he were ill, or money spent, 
Yet still he kept on trying. 


A — named Wright thought he could 
y, 
On wings of his own making, 
He used his money and his brains, 
And worked with faith unshaking; 
While no one dreamed he would succeed, 
He soon surprised them flying, 
And he won out, ’tis truth indeed, 
Because he kept on trying. 


Marconi strove to talk through air, 
A wireless message choosing, 

The public called him very strange, 
His system new, amusing; 

But now the ships while on the sea 
Can rescue hurt or dying, 

They get the call Marconi sends, 
He never did stop trying. 


Then Edison, I have been told, 
Set metal tubes a-speaking, 

He whispered ‘‘Sugar’’ in their ear, 
But ‘‘Sooker’’ they kept squeaking; 

He worked until he brought the h/, 
And ‘‘Sugar’’ echoed, sighing, 

And now we have the phonograph 
Because he ceased not trying. 


Now these great men, like you or me, 
Were boys in the beginning, 

Who held for what they thought was 

right, 

And so we find them winning. 

So let us do our very best, 
There’s work about us lying; .« 

We’ll find a world of great things yet 
If we will keep on trying. 


February Twelfth 


By Virlinda Foster 


Anexercise for five children, Kach should hold 
a small flag, and as the flag is referred to, in 
each verse, the pupil should raise the flag high 
inthe right hand. In the laststanza flags should 
be held up and waved, ora little salute given. 

First Child— 
I am so very glad to know 
That a great man lived some years ago, 
Who to this flag did honor give, 

And so do I. 

Second Child— 
A greater man do you know of any, 
Who lived and toiled for so many ? 
This starry banner Lincoln loved, 

And so do I. 


Third Child— 


From all I’ve read and what I have 
heard 

Of this brave man, I’ll speak a good 
word, 


Our country’s flag he honored, 
And so do I. 


Fourth Child— 


I’ve heard of many others, who loyal 
were and true, 

But I think Lincoln was the best, now 
tell me, do not you? 





See the nation’s flag he cherished! 

And so do I 

Fifth Child— 
Lincoln was so kind, so honest, so good, 
To be like him, I wish that I could, 


This flag he waved so bravely,— 
And so do I. 


All— 


And so we’|l ever honor give 

To him who did so nobly live, 

And salute these colors, one and all, 
The red, the white, the blue! 


Patriotic Conundrums 
By Mary V. Myers 
DIRECTIONS: The eight children engaged in 
this exercise Stand promiscuously about the front 
of ths room, Each holds behind him the object 
ora picture of the object about which he recites. 
At the close of the recital of each stanza, the 
pupils in their seats may guess the conundrum, 
after which the child may display the object or 
picture of |\it' to the school, In stanza one, the 
child may wave the flag, then present it to the 
one who guessed it correctly. The second child 
reciting may present the bell, or picture of it, to 
rhe third 
child may present a cardbuard hatchet, ete, 
First Child— 
White as the snow, 
Blue as the sky, 
Red as a rose,— 
Wave it on high! 
Second Child— 
It rang out in glory, 
It rang out a story. 
Now who here can tell 
The name of this bell? 
(Independence bell. ) 


the one who guessed it correctly. 


(F lag.) 


Third Child— 
Sharp as an ax, 
A bright new toy, 
Was used unwisely 
By a boy. 


Fourth Child— 


Red as a rose, 
Round as a ball, 
It grows on a tree 
That stands near a wall. 
(Cherry. ) 


(Hatchet. ) 


Fifth Child— 
With needle, thread and skill, 
And with a woman’s will, 
A woman did create 
Our first flag, grand and great. 
(Betsy Ross. ) 


Sixth Child— 
} beat it with two sticks, 
I beat it on its head, 
I beat it very hard, 
And it was very red. 
(A Drum.) 
Seventh Child— 
With knapsack, sword and gun, 
And brave as he could be, 
He saved his country’s flag. 
What hero bold was he? 
(A Soldier. ) 
Kighth Child— 
The Father of our Country, 
Whose birth we celebrate, 
In our hearts shall ever live. 
Who was this hero great? 
(George Washington. ) 
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Various Exercises for February Programs 


| 


J/ 
Our Old Sweet Song 
By C. E. C. Longyear 
Tune : “Love’s Old Sweet Song” (iu ‘Favorite 


Songs,” Price 5 cents.) 
| 

Once in our Nation’s history so bright, 

We had a man of strength and of great 
might; 

He saved our country, and his sense of 
right 

Led us to Freedom and from Error’s 
night. 

George Washington! 
be praised, 

In reverence now be all our voices raised. 


Oh, may his name 


Chorus— 

Let us all remember our own Washington, 

He’s the greatest statesman we have 
ever known. 

Bring his laurels hither, let us sing and 
long 

Honor him in story and swell the song 

Of our own Washington. 


I] 

‘“*He was first in peace, he was first in 
war,”’ 

We hold him true as in the days of yore. 

‘**First in the hearts of all his country- 
men,’’ 

Whom he wisely led time and time 
again. 

George Washington! Oh, ‘‘rarest unison, 

Soldier and statesman’’ and man in one. 


Chorus— 


lil 
He bowed in silence before his God 
At —— Forge, where weary soldiers 
trod, 
He pleaded for his starving men and cold, 
He looked in pity on his suff’ring fold: 
George Washington, for this we hold you 
dear, 
Love will be found in all our hearts each 
year. 
Chorus— 


Chums 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Susie Jones and I are chums— 
She lives next to me— 

And we sit real close in school, 
Good as we can be. 

*Cause if we were not, you see, 
Teacher’d part dear Sue and me! 


Sue and I walked down the street, 
Valentines to see; 

| found out just what she liked, 
Paid my pennies three. 

One just like it she gave me, 
Both were satisfied, you see! 


A Slighted Birthday 
By Dora A. Mondore 


My birthday comes in February, 
Just the same as all great men; 

But it seems ’tis never mentioned 
Kither by tongue or pen. 


Once I asked my papa ’bout it, — 
‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘my littie son, 
You have never been a hero 
Like the great George Washington; 


‘*Keep on growing, little sonny, 
Great and good as e’er you can; 
Live in peace; though history slights 
you, 
You will be a noble man.’ 


Our Postman 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Our postman’s awf'lly nice to me, 
We’re really truly friends, you see! 
1 wait out by the maple tree, 

To get the mail each day. 
This morning he came past at nine-— 
‘*Hello there! Say, this weather’s fine! 
I’m bringing you a valentine,’’ 

I heard our postman say. 


The Thoughtful Little Mother 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


I’ve made so many valentines 
And though it may be folly, 

I cannot bear to slight the dear— 
I’ll just send one to dolly! 
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Recitations, Songs and Exercises for Friday Afternoon 


A Rhyme of Cities 


Said little Johnnie to the Owl: 
**T’ve heard you’re wondrous wise, 

And so I’d like to question you; 
Now, please don’t tell me lies. 


“The first thing, then, I'd have you tell, 
My empty mind to fill, 

Pray, was it that explosive beef 
That made Chicago Ill.” 


**I’ve heard it said, yet do not know 
In fact, it may be bosh 

Then, tell me, is it lots of dirt 
That makes Seattle Wash.? 


**When certain things will not go straight 
To right them we should try; 

So, maybe, you can say what ’tis 
Sets Providence R. L.? 


**Another thing I wish I could 
Inform my waiting class 

Is just how many priests it takes 
‘lo say the Boston Mass.? 

“This is the time of running debts, 

As you most surely know. 

This secret, then, impart to me: 
How much does Cleveland O.? 


“In ages, too, you must be learned, 
More so than many men, 

So, tell me in a whisper, please, 
When was Miss Nashville Tenn.? 


‘It takes great heat the gold to meli, 

_ And iron takes much more; 

“hen is it true that ’way out west 
The rain melts Portland Ore. ? 


**Some voices are so strong and full 
And some so still and small, 

.nat I have wondered oftentimes 
How loud could Denver Col.?’’ 
The Owl, he scratched his feathered 

pate: 
‘I’m sorry, little man; 
Ask some one else. I cannot tell, 
Perhaps ‘Topeka Kan.’’ 


Wanted: A Dog 


Oh, Pa, the boy next door to us, 
The one that’s jest moved in, 

Has got a bully Saint Bernard 
That comes ’most to my chin. 

He’s got a collar—’nd his name 
Is all wrote on it, too, 

Bill takes him out to play with him 
Whenever school is through. 

’Nd Pa, you’d ought to’ve seen him 

oncet, 

When we went to the store,— 

"Twas almost time fer school to start, 
We didn’t know it ’fore; 

We heerd the bell, —’nd then Bill says, 
**You take it home, old boy.’’ 

Sobs took the bundle in his mouth 
’Nd jest yelped out fer joy. 


’Nd Pa, Bill saysthat Bobs’s more fun 
Than any feller’d be;— 

He runs ’nd barks ’nd jumps ’nd plays 
’Nd fetches things, you see. 

’Nd Bill,—he’s got a brand new sled 
With reins, fer Bobs to draw: 

’Nd then he “‘shakes,’’ ’ndsits and begs— 
Sech tricks you never saw! 


’Nd Pa, I think that if I had 
A playmate dog like that, 
I wouldn’t want so many things— 
1 wouldn’t need that bat,— 
Nor play so much with other boys, 
Nor tease at Uncle Will’s; 
I’d be a better boy, I’m sure, 
If I’d a dog like Bill’s! 


Unselfishness 


That’s a nice piece of cake on the tea 
tray! : 
And mamma’d have said ‘‘yes’’ 
she stayed— 
But it is the last piece—and to take it 
Would make you, they say, anold maid! 


had 


Well, papa and mamma both will love me; 
And Towser would die for my sake; 
And they’d miss me so much if I 

married— 
I must eat that last piece of cake! 
— St. Nicholas. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Twilight is Stealing 
Arranged by T. B. Weaver 


Tune “Blessed Assurance.” 


Twilight is stealing over the sea, 
Shadows are falling now dark on the 

lea; 
Borne on the night winds, voices of yore 
Come from the far-off shadowy shore. 


Chorus—- 
Far, far away, beyond starlit skies, 
Where we are told true love never dies; 
Gleameth a mansion filled with delight, 
Our happy home where cometh no night. 
Chorus — 


Voices of loved ones, songs of the past, 

With me abideth while memory shall 
last; 

Lonely I wander, sadly I roam, 

Seeking that far-off heavenly home. 


Chorus- 


Come in the twilight, come, come to me, 

Bringing some message from over the 
sea; 

Cheering my pathway while here I roam, 

Seeking that far-off heavenly home. 


Chorus-— 


Mother’s Angel Cake 


| When mother baked an angel cake, we 

| kids would gather round 

' An’ watch her gentle hands at work, an’ 

never make asound; 

| We’d watch her stir the eggs an’ flour 
an’ powdered sugar, too, 

An’ pour it in the crinkled tin, an’ then 
when it was through 

She’d spread the icing over it, an’ we 
knew very soon 





| 
! 


one would get the spoon. 

It seemed no matter where were 
those mornings at our play, 

Upstairs or out of doors somewhere, we 
all knew right away 

When ma was in the kitchen, an’ was 
gettin’ out the tin 

An’ things to make an angel cake, an’ 
so we scampered in 

An’ ma would smile at us an’ say: ‘‘ Now 
you keep still an’ wait, 

An’ when I’m through I'll let you lick 
the spoon an’ icin’ plate.’’ 


we 


We watched her kneel beside the stove, 
an’ put her arm so white 

Inside the oven just to tind if it was 
heatin’ right. 


coz we always knew 

The time for us to get our taste was 
quickly comin’ due. 

Then, while she mixed the icin’ 
she’d hum a simple tune, 

An’ one of us would choose the plate an’ 
one would choose the spoon. 


A Busy Day 


My papa has a little sign, 
Printed in black and gray; 

It’s only just a single line: 
‘*This Is My Busy Day!’’ 


up, 


And sometimes when I creep to look, 
He’s writing with a pen; 

Or quietly reading in a book— 
He calls that busy then! 


Why, when I’m busy I just race 
Downstairs; then, like as not, 

I fly back to the other place 
For something I forgot! 


Then I slide down the banisters, 
And from the porch I spring, 
(Perhaps I tumble in the burrs), 

Then go and take a swing. 


And then I race Jack Smith to town, 
Or climb the garden wall; 

And though I’m sure to tumble down, 
Nobody minds a fall. 


But if I sat still in a chair, 
It wouldn’t be my way 

To say, with such important air: 
“This Is My Busy Day!’’ 


That one would get the plate to lick, an’ | 


An’ mouths and eyes were open then be- | 


| Gee, but I’d like to live somew’eres 


A Place for Boys 
“S.s-h-h!” 


Ma, she says: Pa, he says: 
se Don’t!’’ 
Aunt Lou, 
still!’’ 
An’ grandpa says: ‘‘Oh, go outside 
If you mus’ wissle, Bill!’’ 
An’ even Jane, the hired girl, 
Says: ‘‘Goodness, hush that noise!’’ 
It’s plain enough to me that home 
Ain’t no fit place for boys. 


she says: ‘‘Kee-ee-eep 


‘ ‘Don’t hed 

An’ grandpa says: ‘‘Land sakes!’’ 
An’ ’en Aunt Lou says: ‘‘Gracious me! 

What noise one youngster makes!”’ 
An’ Mike, the hired man, he says: 

‘“My heavens! W’at a noise!’’ 
So I jist have to go outside, 

’Coz home’s no place for boys. 


’En I go down to Uncle Jack’s, 
An’ he says: ‘‘Gracious me! 
Here is that nervy boy of mine, 
Come out, Aunt Moll, an’ see!’’ 
’En we go inside an’ make 
Such a big lot of noise, 
It seems to me ’at Uncle Jack’s 
The only place for boys. 


Nobody ever says ‘‘S-s-h-h!’’ there, 
Or ‘‘Don’t!’’ an’ Uncle Jack 
’St cuts up capers like a boy 
Till it’s time to go back. 
An’ ’en jist like it was before, 
Aunt Lou says: ‘‘Tush, boy, tush!’’ 
Pa says: ‘‘Now, Bill, don’t slam _ the 
door !’’ 
An’ ma, she jist says, ‘‘Hush!’’ 


W’er people don’t say ‘‘Tush!’’ 
Or ‘‘Goodness me!’’ or ‘‘Sakes alive!’’ 
Or ‘‘ Don’t!’’ or ‘‘S-s-h-h!”’ or ‘‘ Hush!” 
W’enever I jist squeak a chair 
Or make a little noise, 
’Cuz such a place as that would be 
A bully place for boys. 
—ZJ. W. Foley. 


Mother’s Almanac 


I tell you, when it comes to dates, 
My mother’s just ‘‘the boss!’’ 

She tells me all I want to know 
’Thout ever gettin’ cross. 


You’d think she’d get mixed up some- 
times— 
At school I know J do— 
’Bout Washington, and Plymouth Rock, 
And 1492. 


But mother says: ‘‘The war with Spain 
Was fought in ’98— 

The year you all had chicken-pox, 

Exceptin’ little Kate. 


“That year, of course, the Spanish ships 
Were sunk in Cuba’s channels; 

’T was summer, for I’d put away 
You children’s winter flannels. 


‘*The Boer war in Africa— 

That was a dreadful thing!— 
Began in ’99, I know. 

Jack broke his arm that spring. 


‘*’T was nineteen-four, and winter, too, 
When Japs and Russians fought. 

You almost had pneumonia then 

From that bad cold you caught. ’’ 


% * * 


There’s six of us, and we’re mixed up 
With hist’ry just that way. 
Sometimes it’s measles, croup or mumps, 
But there’s no date that ever stumps 
My mother, night or day! 

—St. Nicholas. 


Shine On, O Flag 


The flag floats east, the flag floats west; 
The skies unveil their glory; 

Each stripe reflects the loving light, 
Star tells to star its story. 


From sea to sea in calm or storm 
Shine on, O flag, in beauty 

For all who walk in Freedom’s ways, 
For all who died for duty. 








—St. Nicholas. 


En pa says: “S-s-h-h!’’ an’ ma says: | 
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Traps 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 

An exercise for five boys, each bearing a large 
heart mounted on a rod tall enough to reach hi, 
shoulders, A heart should be on each side, the 
rod coming between the hearts. On one side js 
a letter, all the letters spelling “Traps ;” on the 
other, the word for which the letter stands, ag 
“Temper.”? They enter, form line, and rest rods 
on the platform, out from the body, held by 
| right hand, letter side out. ‘ 





All— 

, Journeying onward, through cold or heat, 

| We find, on our pilgrim way, 

That traps are set for unwary feet, 
We must watch for them every day. 
(As each speaks, he turns his _heart,) 
First Boy— 

Temper is an ugly trap, 

It springeth quick with a sudden snap! 

Watch for this trap, watch all the time, 

For Temper oft bringeth its victims to 

crime. 
Second Boy— 

Rudeness seems only a little trap, 
Yet watch for it carefully; 

For, caught in this trap, you can never 

hope 
A gentleman to be. 
Third Child— 
*‘Ambition?’’ you say, ‘‘Why, that’s not 
a trap!”’ 
And yet it may easily be, 

We never must rise at another’s expense, 

Rise, but take him along with thee. 


Fourth Child— 

Prying seems rather a harmless trap, 
But it’s treacherous, you see. 

‘“‘Mind your own _ business, ‘‘ 

rather blunt, 

Is a very good rule for me. 
Fifth Child— 

Selfishness is a common trap, 
And many are scattered around; 

3ut if you remember the Golden Rule, 
In that trap you'll never be found. 


though 


All (turning hearts again) — 
Beware of the traps, the deadly traps, 
Strewn along the pilgrim way. 
But journey along with a cheerful song, 
And remember to watch and pray. 


Grandmother and Me 


Grandmother dear is a very old lady; 
Grandmother dear can’t see, 


| But when she drops things or loses her 


spectacles, 
Grandmother’s eyes are—me. 


Grandmother dear is a very old lady; 
Sometimes she never hears, 
But I always run when the _ postman 
comes ringing; 
I can be grandmother’s ears. 


Grandmother dear likes houses all tidy, 
Everything dusted and neat; 
So I work with my little red broom and 
my duster; 
I can be grandmother’s feet. 


Grandmother dear is a very old lady; 
Can’t walk and can’t hear and can’tsee, 
You never could tell, though, the fun we 
have playing; 
Grandmother dear and me. 


For Rain or Shine 


Sunbeams and raindrops, 
Shadow and shine. 
Now it is stormy, 
Now it is fine. 
But see! What we carry 
Will shield us from all. 
It’s first an umbrella 


And then—parasol. 
ele 





ERRATUM 


Attention is directed to an error of statement 
in last month’s Normal Instructor and primary 
Plans, On page 49, in the “Entertainment 
Question Box,” it was said that the most yore 
lar entertainment of last year, “George in ~~ 
sery Land,” was given in Primary Plans, Janu 
ary, 1913; this should have read Primary Plans, 





_—George F. Packard. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege 
siddress EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 


therefore destrable poens. 


Mount Vernon’s Bells 
Tune, ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground” 


Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border through, 

Where the white-sailed ships are going 
Sailing to the ocean blue; 

Hushed the sound of mirth and singing, 
Silent every one! 

While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Chorus— 

Tolling and knelling, , 
With a sad, sweet sound, 

0’er the waves the tones are swelling 
By Mount Vernon’s sacred ground. 


Long ago the warrior slumbered— 
Our country’s father slept; 

Long among the angels numbered 
They the hero soul have kept. 

But the children’s children love him, 
And his name revere, 

So where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly still his knell you hear. 


Sail, oh ships, across the billows, 
And bear the story far; 

How he sleeps beneath the willows,— 
“First in peace and first in war.”’ 
Yell while sweet adieus are swelling, 

Till you come again, 
He within the hearts is dwelling, 
Of his loving countrymen. 
—M. B.C. Slade. 


Visions of Lincoln 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
And before me straightway rose 

An ungainly, awkward woodsman, 
Clad in common working: clothes. 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
And, behold! a pageant fair 
Streamed across a stately city, 
And a President was there. 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
And before my vision rolled 

Scenes of blood and awful battles, 
That on History’s page are told. 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
And I saw a Music Hall, 

Decked with flags and dense with people, 
And a man the marked of all. 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, — 
Hark! was that a pistol shot? 

Did I see upon the carpet 
Stains of blood, or but a blot? 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
Tolling bells rang in my ear, 

And I saw a mourning nation, 
Following a black-palled bier. 


Someone spoke the name of Lincoln, 
Rifted were the crystal skies, 
And I saw a crowned Immortal 
In the place called Paradise 
—Susie M. Best. 


Which Shall It Be? 


Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 

Ilooked at John, John looked at me, 

And when I found that I must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and 
weak; 

“Tell me again what Robert said;’’ 

And then I, listening, lean’d my head— 

This is his letter: 


**T will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
» in return, from out your seven, 
he child to me for aye is given.”’ 
llooked at John’s old garments worn; 
{ thought of all that he had borne 
poverty, and work, and care, 
ich I, though willing, could not share; 
thought of seven young mouths to feed, 
f seven little children’s need, 
And then of this. 


i **Come, John,”’ said I, 
We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep.”” So, walking hand in hand, 


hi John and I surveyed our band: 
tst to the cradle lightly stepped 
ere Lillian, the baby, slept. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in a loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said ‘ ‘Not her!’’ 


We siopped beside the trundle bed, 

And one long ray of twilight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so beautiful and fair: 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 

A tear undried. E’er John could speak— 
“He’s but a baby, too,”’ said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace, 
‘“*No, for a thousand crowns, not him!’’ 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son— 
Turbulent, restless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bade us befriend him to the grave; 
Only a mother’s heart could be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

“*And so,’’ said John, ‘‘I would not dare 
‘To take him from her bedside prayer.”’ 


Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love; 

‘*Perhaps for her ’twould better be, 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in a willful way, 

And shook his head; ‘‘Nay, love, 
thee,’’ 

The while my heart beat audibly. 


not 


Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad, 

So like his father. ‘‘No, John, no! 

1 cannot, will not, let him go.’’ 

And so we wrote in a courteous way, 

We could not give one child away; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed, 

Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 

Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place: 

Thankful to work for all the seven, 

Trusting the rest to One in heaven! 
—Anonymous. 


Maclaine’s Child 
Maclaine! you’ve scourged me like a 
hound ;— 








You should have struck me to the ground; 
You should have played a chieftain’s 
part; 


| You should have stabbed me to the heart. 


|**You 


should have crushed me_ unto 
death ;— 

But here | swear with living breath 

That for this wrong which you have done 


1’ll wreak my vengeance on your son,— 


“On him, and you, and all your race!’’— 
He said, and bounding from his place, 
He seized the child with sudden hold— 
A smiling infant, three years old— 


And starting like a hunted stag, 
He scaled the rock, he clomb the crag, 
And reached, o’er many a wide abyss, 
The beetling seaward precipice. 


And leaning o’er its topmost ledge, 

He held the infant o’er the edge:— 

‘‘In vain thy wrath, thy sorrow vain; 
No hand shall save it, proud Maclaine!”’ 


With flashing eye and burning brow, 
The mother followed, heedless how, 
O’er crags with mosses overgrown, 

And stair-like juts of slippery stone. 


But midway up the rugged steep 

She found a chasm she could not leap, 
And kneeling on its brink, she raised 
Her supplicating hands, and gazed. 

“‘O spare my child, my joy, my pride! 

O give me back my child!’’ she cried: 
‘*My child! my child!’’ with sobs and | 


tears, 
She shrieked upon his callous ears. 
“Come, Evan,’’ said the trembling 
chief,— 


His bosom wrung with pride and grief,— 
“Restore the boy, give back my son, sf 
And I’ll forgive the wrong you’ve done. 


‘<I scorn forgiveness, haughty man! 


Send tn the names of poems you wish to see here. 


And naught but blood shall wipe away 
The shame I have endured today. ’’ 


And as he spoke, he raised the child, 
To dash it ’mid the breakers wild, 
But at the mother’s piercing ery, 
Drew back a step, and made reply :— 


‘Fair lady, if your lord will strip, 
And let a clansman wield the whip 
Till skin shall flay, and blood shall run, 
I’ll give you back your little son.’’ 


The lady’s cheek grew pale with ire, 

The chieftain’s eyes flashed sudden fire; 

He drew a pistol from his breast, 

Took aim,—then dropped it, sore dis- 
tressed. 


“TI might have slain my babe instead. 
Come, Evan, come,’’ the father said, 
And through his heart a tremor ran; 
‘*We’ll fight our quarrel man to man.’’ 


‘‘Wrong unavenged I’ve never borne,”’ 

Said Evan, speaking loud in scorn; 

‘“*You’ve heard my _ answer, 
Maclaine: 

I will not fight you,—think again. ’’ 


proud 


The lady: stood in mute despair, 

With freezing blood and stiffening hair; 
She moved no limb, she spoke no word ;-— 
She could but look upon her lord. 


He saw the quivering of her eye, 

Pale lips and speechless agony,— 

And doing battle with his pride, 

“Give back the boy,—I yield!’’ he cried. 


A storm of passions shook his mind— 
Anger and shame and love combined; 
But love prevailed; and bending low, 
He bared his shoulders to the blow. 


‘I smite you,’’ said the clansman true; 
‘*Forgive me, chief, the deed I do! 

For by yon Heaven that hears me speak, 
My dirk in Evan’s heart shall reek!’’ 


But Evan’s face beamed hate and joy; 
Close to his breast he hugged the boy: 
**Revenge is just, revenge is sweet, 
And mine, Lochbuy, shall be complete. ’’ 


Ere hand could stir, with sudden shock, 
He threw the infant o’er the rock,— 
Then followed with a desperate leap, 
Down fifty fathoms to the deep. 


They found their bodies in the tide; 
And never till the day she died 

Was that sad mother known to smile— 
The Niobe of Mulla’s isle. 


They dragged false Evan from the sea, 

And hanged him on a gallows tree; 

And ravens fattened on his brain, 

To sate the vengance of Maclaine. 
—Charles Mackay. 


Gradation 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we 


rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by 
round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 

That a noble deed is a step toward 
God, 

Lifting a soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by things that are under our 





feet; 
By what we have mastered of yood and | 
gain, | 
By the pride deposed and the passion | 
slain, | 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly 
meet. 
We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we | 
trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and 
light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere 
the night 


Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air 





You’ve injured me before the clan; 





on wings, 


he We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in thetr memory the names 
It ts especially Zo provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


of reading these desired and 
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Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet still cling to the heavy 
clay. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire 
walls; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision 
falls, 
And the sleeper awakes on his pillow of 
stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we 


rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted 
skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by 
round. 


—J, G. Holland. 


Fredericksburg 


The increasing moonlight drifts across 
my bed, 
And on the churchyard by the road, | 


know 

It falls as white and noiselessly as 
SNOW & «<< 

~~? such a night two weary summers 
fled; 


The stars, as now, were waning overhead. 

Listen! Again the shrill-lipped bugles 
blow 

Where the swift currents of the river 
flow 

Past Fredericksburg: far off the heavens 
are red 

With sudden 
height, 

Linstock in hand, the gunners hold their 
breath: 

A signal-rocket pierces the dense night, 

Flings its spent stars upon the town 
beneath; 


conflagration: on yon 


Hark!—the artillery massing on the 
right, 
Hark!—the black squadrons wheeling 


down to Death! 
—T', B, Aldrich. 


The Rainy Day 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moldering 
wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the moldering 
Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 





Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
—Longfellow. 


Mr. Finney’s Turnip 


This poem is often alluded to as Longfellow’s 
first poem, but this is very questionable, 
Mr. Finney had a turnip 
And it grew behind the barn, 
It grew there, and it grew there, 
And the turnip did no harm. 





It grew and it grew, 
Till it could get no taller, 
Mr. Finney pulled it up 
And put it in his cellar. 


It lay there and it lay there, 
Till it began to rot, 

His daughter Sallie took it up, 
And put it in the pot. 


She boiled it, and she boiled it, 
As long as she was able, 

His daughter Peggy fished it out, 
And put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife, 
They sat down to sup, 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Practical Ideas From and To Teachers 


month we have selected for this page the following practical articles from among the many availabe. 


lebruary 1915 


Some of them tell 


how the writers have done things, and another gives advice on a matter of great importance to many teachers.—TI1E EDITORS. 


The Teacher’s Advance Through 


Reading and Summer Courses 
By Vida M. Bates 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the December, 1914, is- 
sue of thismagazine we invited contributions on 
the above title, Miss Bates was the first to re- 

spond, Itis with pleasure that we offer this ar- 

ticle for the consideration of our readers, 

My experience may be of some encour- 
agement to another who has my desire 
for college training, and who, like me, 
is unable to gratify it. 

Perhaps first [should say, that when I 
started out as a teacher, I was a grad- 
uate of high school and training class, 
having earned one hundred seventeen 
New York Regents’ counts. 

Of course | began taking educational 
papers as soon as I became a member of 
the teaching profession. Cornell Nature 
Study books, as well as my own “‘ Bird 
Neighbors’’ and ‘* Nature’s Garden’’ and 
my field-glass, have helped to make my 
time spent in the outdoors of more defi- 
nite value to me. 

After my second year of teaching, I 
resolved to do more reading that would 
broaden my mind. As my parents had 
been members of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ury and Scientific Circle, 1 decided to 
tuke the Chautauqua Reading Course. 
As you may know, the regular course is 
a four-cycle one. My first year hap- 
pened to be American year; the second, 
Continental European; the third, Clas- 
sical; and this year is English. In each 
year’s reading there are four books deal- 
ing with the art, literature, history, gov- 
ernment, social customs, industries, of 
the region studied. The reading also in- 
cludes current events, now taken from 
the ** Independent ’’since the ‘‘ Chautau- 
quan’’ has been merged into it. 

Though it is not required in the course, 
I have written answers to the Brief Re- 
view Questions and the Full Review, 
thereby earning extra seals. In addi- 
tion, | have done outside reading along 
the lines of the work of each year, for 
which, also, I expect to see seals on my 
diploma when it comes next summer. 
All this reading has developed and broad- 
ened my mind, besides the actual facts I 
have retained in my memory. I am 
aware that now I enjoy reading more 
than just the fiction in the magazines 
that come to my home. 

Another reading course which I am 
taking now is the Foods Course from the 
American School of Home Economics. 
By some special arrangement, I received 
the entire set of books containing the 
complete course along with the lessons, 
in pamphlet form, belonging to the sec- 
tion Lam taking. After the study of 
each lesson, I write answers to about 
twenty questions related to it. The les- 
son papers are sent to the special in- 
structor in that branch of the work, are 
marked and graded, and returned to me. 

My interest in domestic affairs must 
have developed very early, as I started 
a recipe book of my own when I was 
only nine. However, I might not have 
tuken the course just named had I not 
taken asummer course (six weeks) at 
Cornell University, and been advised 
there to continue my study in this way. 

At Cornell Summer School, I studied 
Foods and Sewing, taking both subjects 
for credit, which meant taking lectures 
and passing tests, as well as doing labor- 
atory work. The work seemed some- 
times a bit strenuous, between two years 
of teaching (and my preceding year had 
been a hard one); yet, I enjoyed it all, 
and gained several good friends be- 
sides the knowledge of principles of food 
chemistry and of methods of work and 
of teaching the subjects. Incidentally, 
I might remark that I have put a num- 
ber of these into practice in my sewing 
class this term, and am planning cooking 
lessons for next term. ; 

Another source of educational value at 
Cornell was the lectures, organ recitals, 
and bird trips. I had not been able to 
attend such things very often since my 
high school and training class days, and 


so made good use of my opportunity that 
summer. 

Although rural teaching means the 
elimination of lectures and the like from 
the teacher’s program, still it has com- 
pensations that more than overbalance 
them. My evenings are well occupied 
with my Food Economics study and an- 
swer papers, aside from the time spent 
in fancy work and in ‘‘being visited 
with’? by the members of the family 
with whom I board. Usually part of 
Friday and Saturday evenings is spent 
with Chautauqua reading, as I am at my 
own home then and read those books 
aloud with my mother. There is a 
Chautauqua Circle in my home town, but 
as it does not meet when I am at home, 
mother and I do our reading separately 
from the Circle. 

It is apparent that my reading and 
study have not been exactly along peda- 
gogical lines, still I have read one book, 


‘at least, and a number of magazine ar- 


ticles on the Montessori Method, besides 
the Reading Course for Teachers which 
my district superintendent asked us to 
take up last winter. This included three 
books, one from each of three groups 
a pedagogical, a semi-professional, and 
a standard fiction group. (Those may 
not have been his names for them, but 
that is what I called the groups. ) 

Possibly I should mention my five 
trips to New York City. While we never 
stayed over a week at atime, we used 
every minute profitably. As mother and 
my brother—who lived there—knew the 
places of interest and how to reach them, 
I was able tolearn a great deal from the 
museums, libraries, aquarium, parks, 
and oriental shops, as well as from the 
mode of life and means of travel common 
there. 

All these educational means have made 
me a more accurate, better-informed, 
and consequently a more interesting 
teacher. ‘To be sure, I know, better than 
anyone else, that I am not ideal; how- 
ever, it is encouraging to be conscious 
of the fact that this year’s work is better 
than last year’s, and last year’s work is 
better than that of the year preceding. 


Choosing Pictures for the School- 
room 
By Edith Vernam 


The pictures of the schoolroom have 
much to do with the atmosphere of the 
place. 

I secured, at a picture sale, a framed 
copy of the Coliseum and one of the 
Forum, both in sepia and nine by twenty- 
two inches, at the unbelievable price of 
five cents apiece. Ihave made these the 
foundation for the rest of my schoolroom 
pictures. 

The colossal proportions portrayed in 
them have an unusual effect on the child 
mind and my pupils never tire of stories 
of old Rome. 

The next picture I chose, was a large 
sepia print of the Ferruzzi Madonna. 
There is a something in the sad face of 
this little mother that appeals to children 
much more than the grander Sistine Ma- 
donna. The former they can understand, 
the latter has too much in it for a child 
to grasp, so they turn to the Ferruzzi. 

Be careful in choosing your pictures 
not to get those that exceed the grasp of 
the pupils. A child must see and feel 
the greatness of a picture for himself. 
He will never believe a picture is great 
and wonderful because you say that it 
is. Browning is one of the greatest po- 
ets the world has ever known, but what 
would ‘‘The Ring and the Book’’ mean 
to a twelve-year-old boy? Just a mean- 
ingless jumble of words. . Give him 
‘Treasure Island’’ and he is full of en- 
thusiasm. The same rule works with 
pictures. 

Another picture that children learn to 
love is Watts’s ‘‘Sir Galahad.’’ There is 
that in the face of the ‘‘stainless 
knight’”’ that helps to mold the charac- 
ter of those who know him. 





My other large pictureis a copy of the 


| ‘*Horse Fair.’’ The print is in the col- 
lors of the original painting and I was 
| fortunate in securing a fine copy. 

I do not wish to carry the idea that 
these are the only pictures to be used in 
the schoolroom. They are merely the 
ones I have used year after year until 
I know and Jove them as I do old friends. 

Now for the smaller pictures. I have 
a print in colors of the Matterhorn, a 
copy, also in colors, of ‘‘Arabs on the 
March,’’ by A. Shreyer (an especial fa- 
vorite with the children by the way) and 
two small landscapes, both in soft, pastel 
colors. 

Choose your own pictures, teachers, 
but keep the same ones from year to 
year. They grow to be old friends and 
you can help your pupils to know them 
by knowing them well yourself. 

Just a word about the expense of these 
pictures. Itisanominal one. Fine large 
prints can be obtained for twenty cents. 
With three exceptions I have framed my 
own pictures with passe partout binding. 


How We Formed a “Book-Lover’s 
Club” in My School 
By Robert R. Hoppes 


Ruskin in ‘‘Sesame and Lilies’’ says, 
“Tf you read ten pages of a book, letter 
by letter,—that is to say with real ac- 
curacy,—you are in some measure an ed- 
ucated person.’’ These words ought to 
be written in flashy letters upon the 
schoolroom walls of every schoolhouse in 
America. ‘They would teach the youth 
to imbibe the treasures that books hold. 
No more could we bring truth to the 
words of Horace Mann, ‘‘ Lost somewhere 
between sunrise and sunset, two golden 
minutes each studded with sixty diamond 
seconds, no reward offered for they are 
gone forever,’’ if we supply the proper 
books for the child. 

The great question before us, however, 
is how to get them. We often ask the 
question, where can we get books for our 
children when the school board doesn’t 
furnish us with any. Now fellow-teach- 
er, I Jwill briefly outline a plan which I 
have adopted in my schoolroom whereby 
books can be had with but little expense. 

First: Create a reading desire among 
your children. 

In order to do this you must catch the 
child’s desire for reading by telling or 
presenting an effective story. I founda 
very effective one in ‘‘Little and Big 
Hans’’ from Grimm’s “ Household Tales. ”’ 
Just as soon as they know that little 
Hans was slave to big Hans and that he 
had to work on Sunday their judgments 
of right and wrong were excited and they 
began to side with the poor, the weak, 
the just. Or ‘‘Robin Hood” is very ef- 
fective. Just as soon as they learn that 
the high or the royalty try to crush the 
weak by foul means their convictions 
begin to rest with their hero, Robin Hood. 
Of course the story ought to meet the 
demands of the likes or dislikes of your 
children’s natures, for what appeals to 
some. may not appeal to others. That 
creation of a reading desire is simply a 
test of the teacher’s psychological meas- 
urements; aplay on the child’s emotions. 

Second: Request the children to give 
their convictions and ask them 
whether they would like to read such a 
story or stories. If you fail in your first 
attempt make a similar second one. 
They will probably answer you in the af- 
firmative if your story or the presenta- 
tion of the story appealed to their tastes. 
As soon as you have their answers you 
will tell them that you regret that it was 
not in a book near at hand, (A sigh will 
be heard) but (faces will brighten for 
lost hope is regained) tell them that you 
have a plan for them by which they may 
be able to read all these stories if they 
will but devote a cent a week toward the 
cause. 

Third: Have a set of fixed rules gov- 
erning the conducting of the club. 

I. This club will be called ‘‘——”’ 

II. The officers shall consist of a pres- 
ident, who presides at all meetings; sec- 





retary, who keeps a record of all mem- 


| bers and their dues; treasurer, who takes 
care of the money; and librarian, who 

| keeps tab on all books. 

| III. The object of this club is to fur. 

| nish literature to its members, which js 
to be bought with dues received from 
each member from time to time. 

IV. Each and every child can become 
a member on the recognition of these 
rules, etc., and the payment of one 
cent per week dues, payable every Fyj- 
day, which gives it the privilege to reaq 
all literature bought from time to time, 

V. Each member wilfully soiling or 
destroying any such book will be liable 
to a fine of three-fourths of its original 
value. 

VI. Each week a new supply of books 
shall be furnished and paid for out of 
the treasury. 

These: rules may be altered to suit the 
proper requirements. Theclub may con- 
sist of but six or seven members who 
pay dues weekly or monthly. At first, | 
had only twelve members, but these have 
been increased to twenty. The rates 
can be lowered or increased as suitable 
to the members of theclub. Books used 
are the five and ten cent books issued 
for school purposes, (such as those of 
the Instructor Literature Series.) Every 
week a supply of books is received as 
the funds allow. The club is entirely in 
the hands of the readers but the teacher 
is a member and is supervisor of affairs, 

[This is an excellent plan, Another way to 
obtain suitable books is explained on page 7,- 
EDITORS. | 


Hints for Those Who Plan to Take 


a Teacher’s Examination 
By Gertrude F. Crane 


First, be in as good physical trim as 
possible. Plan for the examination. In- 
stead of cramming upon the *work the 
evening before retire early for a full 
night’s sleep, with wide-open windows. 
If the examination is in the morning, 
eat an early breakfast; allow at least 
two hours to pass after the meal, before 
trying this written work. By all means 
get in a happy, comfortable frame of 
mind and body. You have now done all 
in your power along the line of prepara- 
tion. Walk calmly to the examination. 
Get your poise before looking at the 
questions. Never hurry to begin the 
written work. Read all the questions 
through before you begin to write any 
answers. 

Try to get the central thought of your 
questions and then think out your answer 
around the central thought. Remember 
that the people who grade your papers 
are human; that they have stacked be- 
fore them, possibly, hundreds along the 
same line. If you can arrange your paper 
in such a way as to catch their eye, they 
will mark it as worth more than the next 
one that can scarcely be read. It is then 
worth more. One way to catch the eye 
of a professor is to underline important 
ideas; another is to leave wide spaces 
between single questions. This sets each 
answer in a more conspicuous place and 
calls attention to it. The little details 
may be written in finer writing or placed 
in outline form. 

The examiner may be growing wealy 
by the time he gets to your paper. 
you think he will grade you more if you 
have written seven extra pages that were 
not asked for? Answer just what 8 
asked. Ponder the whole question until 
you get the thought, then answer the 
question and put nothing else in. ’ 

If the question says name something, 
then a word or two is sufficient. If yo" 
are asked to discuss a subject you may 
then say all you know about it. 

Do not forget that a clear, clean paper, 
well arranged, is actually indicative ° 
the character of the writer and wi 
graded accordingly. 

Read the paper thoughtfully through 
before handing it in, and if you have 
followed these common-sense suggestions 
you will doubtless have a paper worthy 





of notice, which will be fairly graded. 
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Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in 
conveyed and the tnterest which may be excited make them 


Gold 


Mr. James Scott, in “The Metal Indus- 
try,’’ tells us that the first striking fact 
connected with gold is that thin sections 
of the substance, such as pure gold leaf, 
exhibit a beautiful green color when 
viewed by transmitted light. 

Gold is generally found in the metal- 
lic, ornative state. It exists in the river 
sands and soils of most countries, though 
in too sparsely distributed quantities to 
be worth attention from the miners’ 
point of view. Sea water is believed to 
contain a grain of gold in every ton. 
The total amount in the ocean, therefore, 
must be enormous. 

California and Australia must be re- 
garded as the principal gold yielding 
centers. The process of recovering the 
gold found depends upon the condition in 
which it is found, whether it is found in 
rocks which contain the gold or whether 
it is found in connection with pyrites or 
some other mineral. 

Concerning the wonderful malleability 
of gold, it is surprising that a single 
grain of gold can be hammered out to a 
leaf surface of about fifty square inches, 
or drawn to a thin wire several hundred 
feet long. 

Gold is beaten to leaf between sheets 
of vellum or thick skin. The metal may 
be hammered to a thinness not exceeding 
.00005 of an inch. The melting point of 
gold is about 1064°C., equal to about 
1947° F., while the metal will volatilize 
at the temperature of the electric are. 

Readers hardly need reminding that 
gold never tarnishes in either air or 
water. Gold cannot be dissolved or af- 
fected in any way by either common acids 
or alkalies. ‘To reduce it the two acids, 
nitric and hydrochloric, must be em- 
ployed. This medium is known as aqua 
regia (i. €., royal water), and is made 
by mixing together one part of nitric 
acid with two to four parts of hydro- 
chloric acid. Neither acid, singly used, 
has the slightest effect on gold. 


Making Steel Rails 


Some interesting features of the man- 
ufacture of steel rails are described by 
awriter in St. Nicholas as follows: 

That rail mill was certainly a wonder- 
ful sight! The enormous glowing ingots 
were carried on a transfer cart to a sort 
of trough. The floor of the trough, or 
“table,’’? as they call it, consisted of a 
series of rollers that were turning rap- 
idly. Riding on them, the big, clumsy 
ingot sailed along until it bumped against 
apair of steel rollers. Immediately the 
rolls seized it and hauled it through, like 
clothes through a clothes wringer. We 
could not see that it had been flattened 
down very much, but we noticed that 
deep corrugations had been cut into its 
upper surface. As it moved on, the rol- 
lers turned it over on its side before it 
was caught by the next pair or ‘ ‘stand’’ 
ofrolls. It went through four stands in 
succession, turning over between each 
— until it had made a complete 

urn, 
then it came to what is called a 

three-high’’ mill, which has three rolls, 
oneabove the other. First, the “bloom,”’ 
48 It was now called, went between the 
middle and bottom rolls; but no sooner 
had it emerged than it was raised bodily, 
the supporting roller ‘‘tables’’ on both 
sides of the mill being raised up simul- 
taneously. The rollers of the tables 
Were then reversed, causing the bloom to 
start back between the middle and top 
tolls, The tables were now lowered, 
their rollers reversed and the bloom sent 
through between the middle and bottom 
tolls as before; but this time it was 
§witched to one side, where the rolls 
Were a little larger in diameter, and it 
— tighter squeeze getting through 
mM, 


And so the bloom went back and forth, 
Ing switched over to a tighter pass 
“ach time until it was squeezed down to 
f t eight inches square and over forty 
eet long. Then it was cut in two, and 
tach bloom went through another set of 





rolls that gradually worked it down to 
the size and shape of arail. It was fas- 
cinating to watch that snakelike bar, 
over a hundred feet long, writhing as if 
alive. As it came back for its last sally 
through the rolls, a whistle was blown 
as a warning that the rolling was fin- 
ished and the rail was now on its way to 
the saws. There were five circular saws 
that dropped down upon the glowing 
metal, and, amid a shower of sparks, 
sawed it into four ten-yard rails. After 
that, the rails were carried off on ‘‘run- 
out tables’’ to the “hotbeds’’ to cool. 


In South American Forests 


Ex-President Roosevelt recently made 
an address before the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City, 
in which he narrated some of the adven- 
tures of the South American trip during 
which he explored and placed on the map 
a great river, which has been named by 
the Brazilian government, in his honor, 
the Rio Theodor. The question with 
which the first report of the exploration 
of this ‘‘River of Doubt’ was received, 
and the statements of certain geogra- 
phers that the river was previously well- 
known and mapped, should be done away 
with by this official recognition which 
Brazil has given to Col. Roosevelt. It 
is also to be noted that there were Bra- 
zilians among his party. 

Col. Roosevelt told some wondrous 
tales. One was of a fish that killed and 
half ate a boy before a canoe could reach 
it from a short distance away. It also 
bit a hole in the leg of a member of the 
staff of the Natural History Museum, 
who was with the party, and nipped the 
little toe off Col. Rondon, the Brazilian 
member of the party. 

Then there were some catfish that 
jumped up out of the water and captured 
monkeys as they leaned from overhang- 
ing branches for a drink, an armadillo 
that came through a pack of dogs ‘‘like 
a bullet,’’ and another kind of catfish, 
nine feet long, that was a man-eater, 
more feared even than the crocodile. ’’ 

“One of the worst pests,’’ Mr. Roose- 
velt said, “were the carniverous ants. 
They marched in armies, ten feet abreast, 
sometimes, and they would attack any 
large animal and kill it. A wounded 
sheep, for instance, if in their path, 
would be killed, or even a wounded cow. 
Even an animal staked out would perish 
before the onslaught of these ants if re- 
lief was not given to it. Once an army 
of them came after us and we had to 
surround ourselves with a circle of fire 
to keep them out. 

‘‘And then there were the leaf-bearing 
ants. When we were the worst off, after 
our canoes had been sunk and our tents 
lost, we all went to bed under the single 
piece of canvas, which we did not get 
into place until after dark. I had only 
one change of socks and one change of 
underclothes. These with a red hand- 
kerchief and my watch and spectacles I 
put in my helmet, which was lined in 
green. Next morning I found what 
these ants could do. I saw the floor of 
the tent, that is the ground, at daylight, 
covered with patches of red and green. 
And these patches were moving. An 
army of ants was marching, each one 
with a bit of the green lining of my hel- 
met or a bite off my red handkerchief. 
My socks had totally disappeared and so 
had most of my underclothing. And I 
badly needed that change that very day. 

‘‘I found one insect that made a noise 
like a steamboat whistle. It was the 
only interesting insect there. The ticks 
made festering sores and the mosquitoes 
made our men’s feet so sore they could 
not work, sometimes, when we had to 
stop for canoe building. Blue butterflies 
as big as small birds fluttered in great 
clouds above the Unknown River and in 
the jungles on its banks. ' 

In introducing Col. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Osborn of the Museum told of a 
message he sent to South America and 
of the unusual reply that came back. 

‘‘I looked over a route the Colonel 





Many Ways. 


They have a varied character and the information 


desirable for reading to or by the pupils —THE LDITORS. 


proposed to follow,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
wrote him it was so dangerous he could 
never get back alive, and if he insisted 
on following it he must not go ahead 
under the Museum’s auspices, since we 
did not wish to share in the consequen- 
ces.’’ This was Col. Roosevelt’s answer: 

‘‘T have lived so many lives in my 
time, and have had so much more my 
share of the good things of life that if I 
have to leave my natural history remains 
in South America I am willing to do so.”’ 


Women Pearl Divers 


Pearl-oysters are found at a depth of 
from five to thirty fathoms. Women 
who are employed for the work dive to 
the bottom without any special appara- 
tus, and retain their breath when under 
water. They disdain the use of weights 
to help them in their descent, and can 
remain below the surface from one to 
two minutes—in a few instances as long 
as three minutes—without experiencing 
any ill effects. In the cold weather they 
will dive for an hour and then return to 
shore and warm themselves at the fires 
specially built for this purpose, resum- 
ing their work again after partaking of 
a frugal meal of rice and fish. The di- 
vers range in age from thirteen to forty 
years. It has been found, however, that 
those from twenty-five to thirty-five 
make the best workers, because of their 
physical strength and experience. Some 
of these women will bring to the surface 
a score, or even fifty, oysters in a min- 
ute, from a depth of thirteen fathoms. 
Partly to realize what this means you 
have only to lie at the bottom of a six- 
foot-deep swimming bath while you 
count sixty, and then remember that 
these women stay for the same length of 
time, and more, at twelve or thirteen 
times that pressure and depth, busily 
working with their hands the whole 
while. 

The hours of labor vary with the sea- 
sons. In warm weather about six to 
eight hours constitute a day’s work, and 
at this time of year three divers have 
been known to collect a thousand oysters 
among them. In very cold weather the 
women cannot work for more than from 
one to two hours. The wages paid range 
from twelve to fifty cents a day; the 
highest ever paid is a dollar and a quar- 
ter. Astonishing as it may sound, some 
of the women manage to save consider- 
able sums, largely because the cost of 
living is so low. Some of the younger 
girls endeavor to earn their marriage 
dowry by diving.— Wide World Magazine. 


The Potter’s Wheel 


The wheel as used by the potter ranks 
among the earliest mechanical contriv- 
ances. The Egyptians classed it among 
the inventions of the gods and claimed 
that Num, the creator, fashioned man 
upon it. The primitive form was simply 
a turn-table, which was rotated by hand. 
The Chinese improved upon this; a short 
stick in a hole in the perimeter was used 
to turn the wheel. Then the ‘‘kick’’ 
wheel was invented in Europe. A modi- 
fication of the latter, in which a treadle 
is worked with the foot, is used in 
America. 

The potter’s wheel is fast disappearing 
from our manufactories and steam- 
driven machinery taking its place. It 
is still used however in making large 
jars. 

The potter's trade was carried on in 
Paiestine. The Jews learned it in Egypt. 
(Ps. 81:6.) The clay was trodden by 
men’s feet. (Is. 41:25.) There was at 
Jerusalem a royal establishment of pot- 
ters (I Chr. 4:23) from whose employment 
and from the fragments cast away in 
the process, the potter’s field perhaps 
received its name (Is. 30:14.) There 
we also read of potters among the old 
things of the land. The potter is men- 
tioned in the Bible as a type of God’s 
power. (Is. 64:8; Jer. 18:2-6; Rom. 9:21.) 
Throughout the Orient one may still see 
the potter at his wheel as in Bible times. 


Odd Geographical Facts 


The following list of odd things about 
the earth that the average person does 
not know has been compiled by Prof. R. 
H. Whitbeck of the University of Wis- 
consin geology department: 

Did you know— 

That the Pacific end of the Panama 
canal is farther east than the Atlantic 
end? 

That Venice, Italy, and Montreal, 
Canada, are in about the same latitude’ 

That if an express train had started 
out from the earth for the planet Nep- 
tune at the birth of Christ, and had 
traveled sixty miles an hour day and 
night ever since, it would not yet be half 
way there? 

That Cuba would reach from New York 
to Chicago? 

That the mouth of the Amazon River 
is as near to Europe as it is to New 
York? 

That Texas is larger than Germany 
and as large as 212 Rhode Islands? 

That, when measured in degrees of 
longitude, San Francisco is about in the 
middle of the United States, including 
Alaska? 

That the entire continent of South 
America lies farther east than Florida? 

That Glasgow, Scotland, is in the same 
latitude as Alaska? 

That, if the southern end of Chile, 
South America, were placed at Florida, 
that single country would extend north- 
ward entirely across the United States 
and Canada, and half way across Hudson 
bay? 


Curious Ferry-boat 


Perhaps the most curious ferry-boat to 
be found in the world is at Simla, India. 
The skin of a buffalo is inflated with air 
and is placed, with the four feét upward, 
to float in the water. The owner then 
throws himself over it, and the one or 
two passengers sit or lean on the top of 
him. By means of a small paddle in his 
right hand and the movement to and fro 
of his legs in the water the owner takes 
his passengers across. The journey takes 
from three to five minutes and the mod- 
est sum of a pice (one farthing) is 
charged. It is only by repeated cross- 
ings ina day that a man can earn much, 
but so many natives use this means of 
going to and from their villages that the 
trade is not unremunerative. Few things 
are more comical than these mussacks, 
whether moving in mid-stream or being 
carried back to the village at night on 
the owner’s back. They are, of course, 
very light, and are about two and a half 
yards long. They seem to be safe, ex- 
cept in monsoon weather, when heavy 
rain has caused a rapid current, but at 
such a time two mussacks are often 
linked together, so that, being heavier, 
they can avoid the rocks. —Strand. 


How a Snake Travels 


A snake moves along the ground by 
contracting the ribs on one side of his 
body, and separating those on the other 
side. This forms one curve. Another 
contraction takes place at the end of the 
expanded side, and bends the body in the 
opposite direction. Thus, there is a se- 
ries of alternate constrictions and spread- 
ings of the numerous ribs throughout the 
length of the reptile as it hes on the 
ground. 

When the snake is in motion, some 
part of the body must secure itself 
against a rough or projecting surface, 
from which the forward part can be im- 
pelled. Then the forward part takes 
hold, and the hinder length is dragged 
to a new position. The row of shields 
along the snake’s belly is very quick in 
seizing upon the slightest projection, so 
that any rough surface affords a good 
track. 

In climbing a tree, the snake uses the 
same process. It must find points of van- 
tage for its curves. It cannot possibly 





wind itself spirally round a tree. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See the lesson study of ‘‘ Diogenes in Search of an Honest Man’’ on page 43 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


February Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


EBRUARY! The shortest month in 
F the year with more days to celebrate 

than any school adequately could. 
No school will have to seek for occupa- 
tion in this month. Of course you must 
dosomething to mark Lincoln’s birthday, 
if itis only to have a morning talk about 
him. And of course you must have a 
valentine box. It would be a positive 
wrong to the children not to have one in 
the lower grades. And of course, unless 
your pupils are very small, you will 
mention Longfellow and Lowell on their 
birthdays and, perhaps, Dickens and 
Edison. But the crown of February is 
Washington’s birthday, and the oppor- 
tunity of February is the teaching of 
patriotism. 

Does it sometimes seem as if your 
efforts did not bring about results pro- 
portionate to the work you put in? Do 
you sometimes grow discouraged over 
doing the same thing year after year? 
Qur work and words have more effect 
than we dream, and often where we 
least suspect that it is so. 

Some years ago there entered into the 
beginning class of the primary teacher 
I knew best a six-year-old who was the 
very worst and most discouraging begin- 
ner she had ever found in all the hun- 
dreds of children she had taught. He 
would not mind. He ran away from 
school when she tried to make him. He 
went into dreadful tempers in the school- 
room in which he actually swore at the 
teacher. Beside all this, he was slow 
and dull and inattentive to a degree. 
Oh, he made her a deal of trouble, did 
Maxy, and she often thought despair- 
ingly that nothing she did or said did 
him any good. 

So things went on till February came. 
Maxy sat in a front seat and the great- 
est measure of her success with him 
seemed to be that he did not so often 
disturb the others. February brought 
the birthdays and flags and the usual 
patriotic exercises. Oh, how hard that 
Primary teacher tried to tell the stories 
of the day effectively so that they should 
take hold of the little people's hearts 
and help these future citizens to be good 
patriots ! 

Maxy apparently did not listen at all. 
All his attention seemed absorbed in a 
little brass stick-pin which had somehow 
‘ome into his posession. Perhaps he had 
gotitin a penny prize box of candy. 
He was holding it in his pudgy hand and 
tilting it this way and that to get a sight 
ofits beauty (?) at various angles. It 
Wags a brownie pin, one of those little 
figures that Palmer Cox’s brownie books 
Were just then bringing into vogue. 

I wonder if I ought to take it away 

m him,’? thought the teacher con- 
“entiously. But at least he was quiet 

or the time and disturbing no one else 

i 80 she decided to leave him alone. 

F cant expect that anything I say 

we have any influence over him any- 

wa Even if he were listening, he 
ouldn’t understand,’’ she thought. 
€ Morning exercises were over and 
children settled to study when the 
ies, r, chancing to pass by Maxy’s 
ail hol a little pull at her dress. He 
wan the beloved brownie stick-pin 
€ held it out toward her with great 





Teacher, teacher,’’ he whispered 
ily, ‘Just look! This is Uncle Sam 
the hg to catch the man that steps on 
showy And if ever love for the flag 
lin dona small boy’s face it did on 





It was only a little thing, but it was 
an inexpressible encouragement to that 
discouraged teacher, and little Maxy 
never seemed so trying again. Take 
heart, discouraged ones! It is worth 
while, oh, it 7s worth while, and the 
great wave of patriotic instruction and 
enthusiasm that sweeps over the schools 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific every 
February is doing much to make our 
future citizens good citizens and patriots. 


I am always glad when you send me 


questions and perplexities that you would | 


like to have discussed in the letters in 
this Help-One- Another department. 

Here is one from Connecticut: 

“There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion among the teachers of our school 
as to what extent the difficulties of chil- 
dren should be cleared up. It has trou- 
bled me for some time, and I should be 
very grateful if some of you would help 
me.’ 

Let us hear your opinions of this mat- 
ter. Of course the correspondent means 
such difficulties as it would be a possi- 
bility for the child to clear up himself 
if he could be induced to work long 
enough and hard enough. 

Perhaps as pertinent a question would 
be, 

“How can we induce our pupils to gain 
the will to work hard enough to conquer 
hard things without help?’’ 

It is surely a very important question 
for this generation. If any one has any 
encouraging experiences along this line 
or any good ideas as to how to go at it, 
do give them to us, 

And here is a quotation from a recent 
periodical to help us be glad in our work 
as it goes on. It is written for parents, 
but certainly it applies to teachers. 

‘Growing up is about the most won- 
derful thing in the world. Most parents 
don’t realize that they have a. tremen- 
dous drama going on in their midst for 
each child that they ‘raise.’ When they 
are just about to witness the final tab- 
leau, the wedding ceremony, perhaps, 
which establishes another among the 
many homes upon earth, they realize 
that they have just worried through it 
all without enjoying or understanding 
the spectacle as much as they might.’’ 


Teachers’ Exchange 


Florence Cope, Billings, Montana, 
Box 904, would like to correspond with 
teachers of southern Nevada and western 
Arizona regarding schools, salaries, qual- 
ifications of teachers, ete. 

Mrs. J. F. Bell, Point, Texas, wishes 
to exchange specimens of coral, shells, 
etc., from the Philippine Islands for 
specimens of minerals, other than coal, 
and specimens of unusual woods, for a 
school museum. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
From Porto Rico 


Every grade teacher in Porto Rico is 
required to keep a plan book on her desk 
ready for inspection by the superintend- 
ent or acting principal. In this book the 
teacher writes a brief plan for each 
recitation following an outline similar to 
those required for practice teaching in 
normal schools, namely: Aim, subject 
matter and application. By glancing 
through the plan book, an inspector can 
readily ascertain whether the teacher is 
prepared, the right work has been 
given and whether the proper methods 
have been employed. The teacher who 
has written out a definite plan has the 
lesson so clearly in mind that no im- 
portant points are omitted during the 








recitation. The plan book also tends to 
a variety of methods and subject matter 
and is valuable for review. 

One day during the year is granted 
each teacher in which to observe the 
methods employed by teachers in other 
schools. For example, the rural teach- 
ers spend their visiting day in the 
schools in larger towns, while the teach- 
ers from the graded schools observe 
how work similar to their own is being 
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A Boys’ Band in Porto Rico 





given in the city schools. As a result, 
there is a very helpful exchange of 
ideas and methods. 

The second Friday in June is usually 
observed as Parents’ Day. During the 
year the teacher selects and preserves 
good work done by the pupils and places 
it on exhibition for Parents’ Day. There 
are exhibits from each department and 
every room in school such as composi- 
tions, maps, drawings, articles made in 
the sewing classes, work from the man- 
ual training shop, and produce from the 
school garden. Nature study is not 
taught as a separate subject but the 
drawing, agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence instructors work together in in- 
teresting the pupils to make collections 
of native insects, flowers and fruits. 
All specimens brought are carefully ex- 
amined and, if worthy, are properly pre- 
served and then studied and carefully 
labeled. On this day the regular recita- 
tions are held, but the parents who have 
been invited to visit the school are at 
liberty to enter or leave the rooms, at- 
tend the school sessions or examine the 
exhibits as they please. An effort is 
made to display at least one piece of 
work by each pupil so that no fond par- 
ent will go home disappointed and un- 
happy. 

In the Porto Rican schools where I 
taught there was a boys’ band of thirty 
pieces consisting of pupils from the 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
Fifteen minutes before the noon hour 
the band boys collected at the street 
corner where they played while the other 
pupils were being dismissed and until 
they had marched from the school build- 
ing to the end of the street. These boys 
practiced twice a week under the direc- 
tion of a musical instructor, and beside 
playing for the school dismissal, gave 
fine concerts in the Plaza every Sunday 
evening. —AN AMERICAN TEACHER, Porto 
Rico. 

Some February Suggestions 

February contains so many holidays 
and opportunities for special work that 
the teacher is oftentimes at a loss just 
how to get all the good things in. I try 
to have patriotism the dominating spirit 
of the month. We begin by sing- 
ing one of the national hymns at the 
opening exercises. We not only sing 





Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


them but learn motions suggested by the 
words. During language period the ori- 
gin of the different songs makes an in- 
structive and interesting study. The 
children know so very little of the flag. 
I teach them the meaning of the colors: 
red for bravery, blue for truth, white 
for purity, why we have thirteen stripes 
and the reason for the increase in the 
stars. 

Decoration helps much to impress chil- 
dren. There is a large variety of black- 
board borders to choose from. I always 
try to pick out the one I can draw the 
best. A good drawing for an extra 
blackboard is a large shield done in col- 
ors. Across the top write this, 

‘“‘They made and preserved us a 
nation. ’’ 

I always give the children a little taik 
on that sentence and it is really surpris 
ing how well they appreciate it. 

The little folks love to cut the white 
and red hearts, and there are numerous 
ways of using them for decorative 
purposes. 

In this month we always hang the pic- 
tures of Washington and Lincoln on the 
front wall and drape them with red, 
white and blue bunting or flags. Pleas- 
ing little borders across the windows are 
made from clusters of cherries and min 
iature hatchets cut from colored paper, 
or from white paper tinted with 
water colors, or crayons. The children 
like to mold little clusters of cherries 
and paint them after they are dry and 
hardened. 

I always have my children make their 
valentines, giving them a variety of pat- 
terns and designs to choose from. 

Interesting posters are made by cut- 
ting the outline of Washington’s and 
Lineoln’s heads of white manila paper. 
Paste this on a plain piece of red paper 
and then the red on a sheet of. the blue. 

1 have found that there is nothing the 
children enjoy more than playing soldiers. 
| teach them little soldier songs and have 
them make caps from newspapers. They 
always march while they sing these songs 
and this gives them physical exercise 
also. 

Toward the last of the month we study 
brief sketches of the lives and poems of 
Longfellow and Lowell. Some of the 
easier poems the children memorize. 
The last Friday in the month I use as a 
review day, briefly going over the work 
of the month, after which the children 
memorize and talk about— 

“*Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
—F. E. H., Nebraska. 


For Lincoln’s Birthday 


Lincoln’s birthday is near at hand, so 
it will soon be time for us to plan our 
schoolroom work for the few days previ- 
ous to that time. Children always enjoy 
hearing stories about other children, 
so we will teach them about the bey hood 
of Lincoln. The following little plon has 
worked out very well, and the ch ‘dren 
enjoyed every minute of the time pent 
in preparing it. 

The story of the boyhood of Lincoln 
should be told by the teacher; then let 
the children take part in preparing the 
rest of the work. 

Cover the teacher’s desk or table with 
green paper to represent green grass— 
plain green wall paper can be easily ob- 
tained and will do very nicely for this 
purpose. Have the children make a 
little log cabin out of willows for Lin- 
coln’s early home. Leave one end of the 
cabin open. Inside, at the other end of 
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the cabin, make a fireplace out of red 
paper or cardboard. Rude pieces of fur- 
niture can easily be made out of paper 
and small pieces of boards. A picture of 
Lincoln as a boy may be pasted on card- 
board or stiff paper; cut it out and paste 
a stiff paper standard on the back to 
make the picture stand up. . 

Trees may be drawn on stiff paper, 
colored and cut out by the pupils. Puta 
standard on the back of each tree as on 
the back of Lincoln’spicture. Place the 
trees all around the cabin thus having 
the cabin in the woods. Lincoln’s pic- 
ture may also be placed inside the cabin 
in one of the rude chairs. Cut out a pic- 
ture of a book and put it in Lincoln’s 
hand so that he may read as he sits near 
the fire. Other things may be added 
making the scene still more complete. — 
HELEN M. BryYAN, New York. 


Picture Frames 


We made some very dainty frames for 
the framing of February’s heroes. 

Get cardboard and cut ino five-inch 
squares; procure also one spool of crochet 
cotton, any color, for eachframe. Take 
two five-inch squares. Lay these so 
there will be eight points. Place a 
penny picture of Lincoln or Washington 
in center. Hold with thumb or paste. 
Take thread in the other hand and begin 
winding, being careful to hold the thread 
by the finger in the back to keep the 
card from slipping. Begin and wind 
from the first right hand corner to the 
third corner, then second to fourth, third 
to fifth, fourth to sixth, fifth to seventh, 
sixth to eighth, seventh to first, ete. 
Continue this way until you come near 
edges; place a pin in each corner and 
continue wrapping until all is covered. 
Fasten the thread to a pin and hang up 
by the thread. This was successfully 
used in second and third grades. —L. M. 
B., Pennsy!vania. 


A Worthy Use of the Flag 


I wonder how many teachers have 
found that, in a country school especial- 
ly, a great deal of noise is occasioned 
hy thoughtlessness on the part of the 
children. I have at last found a plan 
which succeeds, partially, at least, in 
removing this difficulty. 

I purchased a small United States flag 
about twelve inches in width which I 
took to school and showed to the children, 
explaining that I was going to divide the 
school into two companies according to 
the location of their seats; and that the 
company which succeeded in keeping the 
quietest during the day should be re- 
warded by having the flag hung on their 
side of the room during the next day; 
and that +’ 2 flag should be changed each 
dav : g to the deportment of the 

nefore.—V. P. S., Kansas. 


ght Valentine Idea 


varted to teach I found the 

ud floor near each desk shamefully 

splashed with ink. I had a hard time to 

break the pupils of this bad habit but 
finally succeeded on Valentine’s Day. 

I hunted all the red woolen patches in 
our home, also pieces of red felt and dis- 
carded red blankets. I cut these into 
pieces the shape of hearts, laid two 
hearts together, with a white paper heart 
on the top which had this verse on it: 


**Be my valentine, 

Pupil mine, 

Wipe your pen here every time, 

Making floor and walls look fine.’’ 

I punched a hole through the three 
hearts and ran red baby ribbon through 
them and tied one penwiper valentine on 
each desk after four o’clock February 13. 
The pupils were delighted and used them’ 
most faithfully.—LINDA DELKER, Ar- 
kansas. 


A February Ciphering Match 


We had been having ciphering matches 
on Friday afternoons and my pupils de- 
cided to challenge some other schools. 
We thought it would be interesting to 
have something else in connection. As 
St. Valentine’s Day was drawing near 
we invited the adjoining district to come 
and cipher and have a valentine box. 


and also for the visitors and they did the 
same. 

On the appointed day our neighboring 
school came in two lumber wagons. We 
had the ciphering and the valentine box, 
each school selecting two carriers. Then 
we served ice cream and cookies which 
feast was much enjoyed even in Febru- 
ary. After this we went out doors and 
had a sort of field meet, foot racing be- 
tween the boys and between the girls, 
and then games, school against school. 
We had up our exhibit work, and I know 
my pupils did better work afterward for 
having the other school visit us. 

We returned their visit on Good Friday 
and about the same work and ideas were 
carried out. We were treated to pop 
corn and Easter eggs. My school since 
has visited others and others have come 
tous. Wehave cipherings and spellings 
and no matter which schoolhouse has the 
contest, patrons from both schools have 
been present. It sounds like bragging, 
but I cannot forbear telling that in the 
four contests held last year my school 
won all honors.—A. N., Nebraska. 


A Valentine Idea 


We take pages from a wall papersample 
book that have a decided pattern. Each 
child cuts out one of these pictures and 
this makes the face of the valentine. 
Then each one traces around his design 
on writing paper and on wall paper of a 
harmonizing color. A message is written 
on the writing paper and all three are 
tied together with ribbon, raffia or yarn. 
This makes a very pretty valentine. The 
same idea is nice for a gift for father if 
several pieces of tissue paper are put be- 
tween the wall paper covers, making a 
shaving pad.—LILIAN BELL, Minnesota. 


Patriotic Busy Work 


Beside my February pictures and 
other decorations on the wall I have 
across one corner a string of pictures of 
Washington which the children have cut 
from papers and magazines. Across an- 
other corner I have pictures of Lincoln 
found inthesame way. Across the third 
corner I have a string of hatchets which 
the children have drawn, colored, and 
cut out, and across the fourth a string of 
cherries. These furnish the children 
with busy work beside making the room 
look attractive.—A. B. L., Illinois. 


February Busy Work and Exercises 


Here is February! Oh, the birthdays 
she will bring! 

What a lot of greatness for such a tiny 
thing! 

Of all the year’s fine daughters, this 
month, the smallest one, 

We love for all its birthdays, for Lincoln 
and Washington. 


Make strips of paper by cutting on the 
ruled lines of ink tablets; color seven 
strips red and leave one white. Cut out 
an oblong of blue and on it make a circle 
of thirteen stars. Then we have a Betsy 
Ross flag. The children are much pleased 
with the story of the making of the first 
flag, and the use of the white shirt, the 
red petticoat and the blue army coat 
amuses them greatly. 

February is certainly an interesting 
paper-cutting month. Among its cut- 
tings are: 

Lincoln cabin, fireplace and shovel- 
slate. 

The hatchet, tree, cherries, gun, sword, 
soldier hat and flag. 

The story of Lincoln and the pig. 

Valentines, of course. 

What a great thing is the introduction 
of the story hour in our primary program! 
Tiresome language lessons are made in- 
teresting under the name of a story. 
Number combinations are stories of a 
fishing trip and the number of fish 
caught, given away, and left. Phonics 
have become interesting because they 
are stories of the‘‘ell’’ family, the * ‘et’’ 
family and the wonderful adventures of 
each. The demand of the little tot to 
‘tell mea story’ ’ is satisfied to his heart’s 
content, while he is learning the many, 
many wonderful things of his first school- 
year. 

Maybe one of my daily physical culture 
programs may help some fellow teacher. 





We made many valentines for our pupils 


Here is one: 


Class stand. Monitors raise windows. 

Hands on head: place. On hips: place. 
On floor: place, ete. 

Stand on toes. Stretch both hands 
upward as far as possible three times. 

Stretch as far to sides as possible three 
times. 

(This corrects the evil effects of our 
cramped seats. ) 

Hands behind: place, drop head to 
right, front, left, back, four counts each. 

Hands on hips: place. Bend to right 
four counts; to left four counts; front 
with chins up, four counts; right, front 
and left, four counts. 

Hands on hips: place. ‘To right, step. 

Use left foot and touch toe only to 
front, side, back and on fourth count 
back to position. Repeat four counts on 
each position. 
’ Hands at sides. 
counts each. 

Hands shoulder high. 
four counts each. 

Hands over heads. 
four counts each. 

These may be given, half in the morn- 
ing and half in the afternoon, at first, 
but later you will find that they, varied 
with many, many others to replace them, 
can be given twice in five minute periods 
each with no tiring effects.—M. F., 
Colorado. 


Stretch fingers four 
Stretch fingers 


Stretch fingers 


Poet Booklets 


For supplementary work in my fourth 
grade we have taken up the study of 
poets. The past two months we have 
studied the life and work of Longfellow 
and Field. Each child was supplied with 
a biography of the poet and a book of 
his verse, both of which can be secured 
from F. A. Owen Publishing Co. at five 
cents each, and a Perry picture of the 


poet. 

After studying a poet’s life we take 
up the study of his poems. Some of 
these the children memorize and others 
they transpose. I give paper six by nine 
inches to the children. On one sheet 
they paste the poet’s picture and write 
several interesting facts about his life. 
On another they copy one of his poems, 
and on another sheet they transpose a 
poem. After we have completed the 
study the sheets are bound and an at- 
tractive cover made for them. For the 
neatest booklet a book of verse is given. 

After we have completed the study of 
a poet the books are donated to the 
school reading table and the third and 
even second grade children enjoy reading 
them. —GUSSIE OSTEEN, Georgia. 


Some More February Days Celebrated 


A cry for something different instead 
of the same old thing on Washington’s, 
Lineoln’s and Longfellow’s birthdays 
gave me tie idea of a February Day on 
the last of that month. The following 
were the days we took special note of: 
Feb. 7, Dickens’ birthday; Feb. 12, Lin- 
coln’s; Feb. 14, St. Valentine’s Day; 
Feb. 11, Edison’s birthday; Feb. 22, 
Washington’s and Lowell's; Feb. 27, 
Longfellow’s. 

Our program was composed of patriotic 
songs, dialogues, recitations and, by 
older pupils, short sketches of the great 
men’s lives. When a poem by Longfel- 
low or Lowell was recited, the pupils 
gave the poet’s name and anything in- 
teresting connected with the writing of 
the poem. 

Our work in language had taken up 
the lives of these men. Each pupil in 
intermediate grades made a booklet of 
his compositions. The covers were of 
drawing paper decorated with Perry pic- 
tures and tied up with ribbons, and the 
pupils were very proud to take the visi- 
tors to examine them.—R. D. H., 
Michigan. 


Children as Teachers 


My second grade prove to be such 
excellent teachers that I seem almost 
unnecessary. This did not happen at 
once; in fact I did not seek to prove 
their efficiency along this line until work 
had been in progress several weeks and 
my methods were well established. We 
had played games with our phonic and 
word drill cards, the winners being, of 





course, those who knew them best. I 








chose these to conduct the lesson next 
time. _How proud they were! Many 
studied harder so as to share in this 
honor. 

A mark was placed in a record hook 
every time.a pupil scored above ninety 
per cent in anything. Those having the 
greatest number of marks were eligible 
to be ‘‘teachers’’ in any recitation that 
they could safely conduct. The -marks 
accumulated steadily. It was laughable 
to see how closely the little teachers 
copied my manner and methods. — But 
since I so often varied the plan of reg¢j- 
tation these little helpers had a wide 
chance for choice. They: were required 
to plan quickly or another teacher would 
be chosen. 

With a little encouragement they be- 
came more original and frequently I ob- 
tained valuable ideas. Only rarely did 
I need to modify their plans to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
and always I explained why. Soon they 
learned to bring any new ideas to me 
for discussion before the final bell. 

As time passed, more and more pupils 
qualified as teachers and they developed 
a fine justness in the management of af- 
fairs. I allowed them to give help to 
backward pupils, to hear the words 
missed, look over some of the papers 
and otherwise assist. 

At first they asked many questions, 
but by tactful leading they came to 
make all small decisions themselves, 
knowing that if their reason was good 
I would back them should there be any 
appeal. The classmates seemed to ap- 
prove,the arrangement. I permitted no 
fooling or arguing with these young in- 
structors, and business proceeded in good 
order. They had first to prepare their 
own lessons satisfactorily, and careless 
work disqualified one for the coveted 
office. 

If, after several trials, a ‘‘teacher” 
proved to be a promoter of trouble, he 
or she was promptly dismissed from 
service. Thus they learned to be care- 
ful, alert, quiet, and tactful. Complaints 
seldom occurred. The work of the grade 
kept more even than it could otherwise 
have done. I feel that | owe much to 
my faithful little co-workers. —BERTHA 
M. CALDWELLL, New York. 


.Games and Devices 


Write a new word on a piece of paper 
and Jay it on the child’s desk, giving 
him colored rice grains or cucumber 
seeds. These may be colored with either 
Easter egg dye or water colors. Let 
him place the grains or seeds on the 
word, following the lines made by the 
teacher’s pen or pencil. 


(Continned on page 66) 








If your dinner distresses, half 4 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of ff 
water brings quick relief. Makes |} 
digestion natural and easy. I 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
Rumford Chemtcal Works, Providence, R. Se } 
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TRACE 


Has your class received the benefits of this material, consisting of 
Dental Lectures, Reminder Cards, and other instructive books? 
We gladly send them to any teacher once each school year. 


There is no greater help toward the invaluable habit of 
care of the teeth than the delicious flavor of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It appeals strongly to the normal taste of 
youth, and therefore encourages the regular use of the 
tooth brush. Send the coupon today kas” 


Colgate & Co. New York 


It is one more evidence of the wide spread of “Good Teeth— 
Good Health,” which is being so much helped by Colgate’s 
Educational Material for ‘Teachers, including trial sizes of 


COLGATE’S. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM © 











Good Teeth— 
Good Health— 
Good School Work 
This blank was used by 


the school authorities of 
Wallingford, Conn. as 
part of their work for 
better dental conditions 
among the school chil- 
dren. 



































Good until March 15, 1915. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, If you wish the 
199 Fulton Street, New York. check this square, 







Please send me without charge trial tubes and cards for 
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[This offer is good only in the United States] 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Valparaiso University 
Acer 


edite 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
was founded 


4 
The University September 16, 
1873, with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough, practical educuation at an 
expense within his reach. ‘That such 
an Institution isa necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since 
the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School‘; ‘i: 
largest in the United States. The 
Summer ‘Term will open May 25th and 
will continue twelve weeks. ‘The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and 
will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which 
students may select their work. There 


is one 


will be beginning, intermediate, ad 
vanced, and review work in the 


following 

Preparatory, High 
Departments ore gee 
yvarten Methods, Primary Methods, 
Education, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Kngineering, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, [expression and Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com 











merce, Phonography and ‘Ty pewriting, 
Review. 
The Expenses Are The 
Lowest , 
‘Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 


weeks. Board with Furnished Room, 
1 $1.80 to $3.00 per week. 








Catalog will be mailed free. Address, 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
43rd Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915. 


ener 








LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


Kverybody is 
thinking’ about 
the war in Kur- 
ope. This is 
the time to have 
the school chil- 
dren read such 
books as” Iritz 
in Germany, 
Colette in 
France and Bor- 
is in Russia, 

The normal 
life of the coun- 
tries is depicted 
in these books, 
not the abnormal, war-harried con- 
dition made too familiar by the news- 
papers. ‘These books, and ten others, 
are in the series **Little People Kvery- 
where.”” (Each volume, 45 cents post- 
paid.) They are supplementary readers, 
| —good stories, with the human touch; 
children like them; the information is 
acquired painlessly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


PERS 


FRITZ IN GERMANY 


EVERYWHER! 

















sae Send 25 cents 
and any Photo 


And we will send you 


12 MINUETTE COPIES 


Made up exactly like the best 
Photos, only simaller.—Size is 
21-2x41-2inehes, Fine Rip- 
i Mount with cut out over 
eaf—Guarantecd, We make 
this offer only to introduce 
ourphotos. 


Catalogue Sent ree. 


W. E. SEIBERT, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, O. 

















EXPOSITION 
POST CARDS 


Bets. Spe cial 


D, M, DRUM, 








SAN FRANCISCO or SAN DIEGO. 
20 designs, Weards, Wets. 80 cards, 


Offer to Schools. 
ORANGE, CALIFORNIA, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Another device for learning new words 
The materials are a| or, ‘‘Mamma and papa know how they | which we have a a round-table talk 


is a fishing game. 


fishing-pole made of a stick with a cord | did it long ago.’’ 


for a line and a bent pin for a hook. 
Write the words desired for drill on cards 
one inch wide and one and one-half 


‘“‘Grandmother used to make candles;”’ 


I felt that that lesson 
at least would not be forgotten. All 
teachers may not be able to secure candle 
molds, but if they make the effort they 


inches long. On the back of each card | can no doubt find other curios or antiques | tl 
in the left-hand corner paste a piece of | that will make past days and foreign | Carolina. 


cotton. 

Place cards in a hat or box. 
represent fish and the hat the pond. 
The cotton on the cards is easily hooked 
if it has been left fluffy. Hands must 


not be used in catching the fish or plac- | pupils, write the pupils’ names upon them | ysed_ for 

| and then string them across some corner 
. e ° oe ‘ »” 

where only two or three compose the | of the room calling it ‘*Goody Land. 

| primer class, each one may be given a | Get some white pasteboard and cut into 


ing them on the hook. In rural schools 


hook and line and allowed to fish until 
all the cards are gone. Then each one 
must name the words on the cards he 
has caught. If he misses a word he 
must place the card back in the pond 
(the fish got away from him). The 


' one who retains the most cards wins. 


To distinguish between the printed 
forms of 6 and d, let the children ob- 
serve that in d the curved line extends 
backward like a rabbit’s ears, so d is 
a rabbit with its ears laid back. In b 
the curved line extends forward as the 
horns of some cattle, so 6b is a cow 
with horns. 


Yo teach the making of the figure 3 | 
‘and correct the beginner’s 3 made hort- | 
1 | 


gontally, let the child go to the board 
and place the eraser vertically against 
the board. “Then start at the right-hand 
edge of the eraser and write 8. Only 
once will this device have to be used be- 
fore 3 is formed correctly without the 
aid of the eraser. 


|) Methods for Word Drill : 


Il. Draw an outline of a hill on the 
board. Place the words thereon. Draw 
a skeleton figure ascending the hill. Let 
the children climb the hill by naming 
words. If a child fails to name a word, 
he has fallen and bumped his head so 
he must sit down and some one else 
climbs. The children try hard to see 
who can climb over the hill. 

Il. Children will recall the skeleton 
figure drawn by children in the game 
they call ‘‘Hanging,’’ guessing words 
by guessing the letters in a word. That 
idea may be used in this way: The 
teacher writes on the board very quickly 
a word from the list requiring special 
drill, and covers it as soon as written 
with the eraser. ‘The child must tell the 
word that was written. If he fails, 
then a straight line representing the 
trunk of the skeleton figure is drawn. 
At the second failure an arm is drawn, 
and so on until the figure is complete 
and hung on the clothesline. Children 
enjoy this immensely and soon learn the 
new words so as not to be hung. If the 
child is hung, we say that the little 


| words he didn’t know hung him. —DELLA 


C. MrTrcaLr, Wyoming. 


An Illustrated Story 

When I decided to follow the sugges- 
tion of Primary Plans and make Benjamin 
Franklin the hero of our story hours in 
the primary room, for a time, the children 
were much interested. They listened 
eagerly, and in six days time they learned 
many facts about this famous statesman. 
The day I wish to tell you about, how- 
ever, was when we talkedof Benjamin’s 
father and his occupation. I planned the 
story carefully and carried some old- 
fashioned candle molds to school to illus- 
trate it with. None of the children had 
ever seen anything of the kind, nor, for 
that matter, had any of the other teach- 
ers. I kept them wrapped in paper until 
I was ready to use them, then let the 
children guess what they were. .The 
answers were many and varied. One lit- 
tle fellow said, ‘‘A sprinkler;’’ another, 
‘*A lantern;’’ a third suggested it would 
do to keep shells for a gun in; whilea 
fourth insisted something would happen 
if he could blow in it. 

They were very much interested: when 
I explained how. the twine was twisted 
for the wicks and then looped over sticks 
laid across the top while knots were tied 
under the bottom to hold them in place. 
Then they learned how the tallow and 
beeswax were melted and poured over 
the wicks and left to harden in the molds. 

The next morning a number of them 
came in with sparkling eyes to tell me, 








| lands more real to the children.— MRs. | 
The cards | C. C. Cox, Mississippi. 


A New Scheme for Merit Work | 


| 


Get as many envelopes as you have | 





quarter inch squares, placing on some of 
them No. 1, and on some No. 2. 

Give the pupils who had their lessons 
well a square with a1on it at the end 
of the day, and those who had them 
pretty well asquare witha2 on it. Then 
tell them to come with you and visit 
Goody Land and put their tickets into the 
envelopes that have their nameson. Say 
to them: 

“‘When you get ten tickets with No. 1 
on, or twenty with No. 2, | will give you 
a picture. ’’ 

This has worked finely with us. The 
children are delighted with it and work 
hard to get a ticket every day. We use 
the Perry Penny Pictures for rewards. 
—GERTRUDE WESTWOOD, Iowa. 


A Busy Card 


Often there comes an occasion while 
the class is working when the teacher 
must give undivided attention to some 
matter of routine, reports, or prepara- 
tion. At such times even necessary 
hand-raising or desk consultation is dis- 
tracting, and the Busy Card becomes a 
boon. 

The Busy Card is simply the cardboard 
back of an arithmetic block, about nine 
by twelvein size. On it a pupil has been 
allowed to print in plain, bold letters the 
one word BUSY. 

To notify the class that no interrup- 
tions are desired, the card is set up on 
the teacher’s desk, or hung on a small 
hook at the top of the board just over 
the teacher’s head, where the pupils can- 
not fail to see it. Many minutes are 
saved in this way for both pupils and 
teachers. —WILLIAM T. MILLER, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Throwing Away “Ain’t” 

My twenty-eight country lads and las- 
sies were so accustomed to saying ‘‘ain’t’’ 
that a vivid counter impression was 
needed to uproot the habit. After teach- 
ing forms ‘‘am not,’’ ‘‘isn’t’’ ‘‘aren’t’’ 
**hasn’t’’ and ‘‘haven’t’’ through illus- 
trative sentences, | wrote ‘‘ain’t’’ in red 
letters on the blackboard, the children 
writing the same on paper at their desks. 
““There is going to be no such word as 
‘ain’t’”’ said I, erasing the objectionable 
four letters from the board. ‘* You may 
rumple it, tear it into bits and throw it 
into the waste paper basket. We will 
never use it again!’’ Immediately our 
usually fairly orderly schoolroom became 
a scene of confusion. ‘‘Ain’t’’ was mu- 
tilated, murdered and cast away. The 
unaccustomed liberty, and the fun of the 
thing appealed as I had hoped,— and we 
**ain’t’’ heard the word since. —MARION 
Briccs, Vermont. 


A County Teachers’ Association 


The teachers of our county are com- 
pelled to attend the County Teachers’ 
Association which meets once a month 
at the county-seat. For years it has been 
a bore, and teachers felt that they 
got nothing from it that could be 
used in any particular department, as the 
talks were. general, and often we had 
speakers who merely theorized. 

This? year it was decided that we 
should divide the Association into three 
sections, one for high school, one for 
grammar grade, and one for primary 
teachers. This arrangement has proved 
very satisfactory. Each division dis- 
cusses the problems which pertain to its 
department. 

In our State, teachers are required to 
take the Reading Course, that is, to read 
a certain number of books on pedagogy 
which are selected by the State Board. 
In the high school division of the Asso- 





ciation wejdevote a part of the time to 
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the discussion of these books, afte 


some topic of interest to all members, 

I think that other County Associa. 
tions will find this arrangement yer 
helpful in securing the interest of 
the teachers. —ALIENNE WIGGINS North 


Helpful Hints from Massachusetts 


Display of Good Work ; Procure a wire 
postcard holder for the smal! sum of fiye 
or ten cents, and tack up in the corne 
displaying work. ‘The holder 
will save many valuable minutes, |f 
placed on a door in rather low position, 
the children may arrange the good papers 
themselves. 

A Place for Lunches: Obtain at the 
five and ten cent store one of. the chij- 
dren’s doll houses. Set it on the table o 
window-sill. Use it as a lunch station, 
Any child bringing his lunch places it jp 
the little house for safe-keeping. — This 
makes a safe and sanitary method of 
keeping the lunch and overcomes the 
danger of nibbling -at it during: working 
periods.—A. M. M., Massachusetts, 


Geography Helps for all Grades 


Trace or carefully draw a map of the 


United States about thirty-six inches 
wide and twenty inches high. Outline 
the states and cut them out. — These 


shapes are the basis for many games, 
guessing contests, drills and tests. Teach 
the primary class to recognize _ their 
home state by its shape. Use them to 
teach the groups of states, letting the 
children choose and fit together the dif- 
ferent divisions. Ask pupils to nanie 
the capitals as you show the states, This 
dissected map may be used to good at- 
vantage in all of the yrades.—MABEL, 
Moopy, California. 


Practical Arithmetic 


Allow each pupil to select a site, a lot, 
or a farm for his home, Now _ he must 
build his own house, choosing: materials, 
finding amount required, ete. Perhaps 
you are asking how he will find out. By 
asking others? No, by measuring sills, 
etc., athome. Each child draws an illus- 
tration of his work, fills out material re 
quired and cost. 

Thus the house is shingled, siding is 
put on, and chimneys are built. Now 
let each pupil furnish his own house, 
choosing suitable paper, carpets, pictures 
ete. and reckoning the cost of furnishing 
each room. Lastly let him insure his 
house and pay the insurance on it. Let 
him figure his taxes. 

You will yet individual work as each 
pupil strives to outdo his classmates 
Let each child carry out his own plat, 
you only giving suggestions from time 
to time. All will not work alike and 
some will do more than others, but ai 
will be. benefited by it.—MAUDE B. FRY, 
Ohio. 


An Inventive Teacher 


Being troubled a great deal with the 
talkativeness of my pupils, and not being 
able to find a punishment which would 
justly fit the matter, I struck upon the 
following idea which worked like a 
charm and stopped the greater part 0 
the talking. I went to a drug store ant 
got some sticking plaster which I cut! 
strips about three-eighths of an inch wide. 
When I had an offender I simply past 
two small strips over his lips in the form 
of an X, and he felt greatly disgrace 
and was sure not to repeat the offence 
very soon. 

Here is another device I used for 
sand-table. This was a case of necess!!) 
as I taught in a small country place 4!" 
could not have modern equipment for 
schoolroom. I had each child bring # 
box two inches deep, fifteen inches lo" 
and nine inches wide. ‘This we Me 
with clean white sand, and each ma 
his own small village, farm, Indian cam! 
or whatever it might be. After we iy 
all finished our own, we very caret 
placed the boxes together on my it 
thus having quite a nice little exhi = 
I found that the children were just 
pleased with this as if we had had 
large tables. t me 

[Will the writer of this please le wt 
know her address? The letter #8 
signed. —B. I. B. | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Self-Expression Through Posture Drills and Dancing 


(Continued 


the Jast part, as preferred. In the third 
grade, use only the first verse of the 
gong and the first part of the dance. 
The girls carry red, white and blue bunt- 
ing in yard lengths as scarfs, 

VERSE | 

1. “Oh Columbia, the 
ocean,” 

(The movements are one line of poetry 
long. The pupils should hold one move- 
ment until they are ready to take the 
next, then change swiftly.) 

Boys and girls mark time with the 
right foot (raise and lower right foot and 
pend left knee slightly, in time to music. ) 
Boys carry hands at sides in military 
style. Girls hold scarfs across the body 
at the knees, the arms hanging loosely 
at sides. 

9 “The Home of the brave and the 
free,’’ 

Face right and continue marking time 
with the right foot. Boys carry hands 
onthe hips. Girls hold scarfs in the 
game position as in Movement 1. 

9. “The shrine of each patriot’s de- 
votion, ”” 

Still facing right, all march. Boys 
carry arms at sides. Girls swing scarfs 
from right to left in time to music. 

4, ‘A world offers homage to thee.’’ 

All face front quickly. Boys extend 
hoth arms forward, palms up, and point 
toa flag placed at the opposite side of 
theroom. Girls kneel on the left knee, 
how head, and let the scarf drop to the 
floor, hands at sides. (See illustration. ) 

5. ‘Thy mandates make heroes assem- 
ble,’’ 

Girls rise slowly and all mark time as 
in Movement 1, this time with the left 
foot. Boys carry arms at sides. 

6. ‘‘When Liberty’s form stands 
view,” 

All face left. Boys place hands on 
hips. Girls hold scarfs down in front. 

7. “Thy banners make tyranny trem- 
ble,’’ 

All march left. Boys carry arms at 
sides. Girls hold scarfs high above 
heads and swing in time to music. 

8 “When borne by the red, white and 
blue;”’ 

Repeat Movement 4, but girls continue 
tohold scarfs above heads. 

9 ‘When borne by the red, 
and blue;’’ 

Repeat Movement 5. 

10. ‘‘When borne by the 
and blue. ’” 

Boys wave right hands as if waving 
hat high over head. Girls dance around 
lf to right, on toes. Wave scarf in 
time to music or let it float behind over 
shoulder. 
ae “Thy banners make tyranny trem- 
e, ’ 

Boys clasp hands behind back and place 
left foot forward. Girls stretch arms 
out in front, shoulder high, and hold 
scarfs so as to form a straight line across 
the front of the stage. : 

2. “When borne by the red, white 
and blue. ’’ 

Standin place. Boys wave right hand. 
re wave scarfs up and down before 

em, 


gem of the 


in 


white 


red, white 


VERSE II 
1 “The star-spangled banner bring 
hither, ”? 
Mark time with the right foot. Boys 
have their eyes straight ahead and their 
4m§ are at sides. Girls hold scarfs as 


come to visit you and give you the best 
self and your school. 


and give him a welcome, and the help 


from page 1) 


in Movement 1, Verse I.. (Arms down at 
sides, scarfs are held in both hands across 
hody at knees. ) 

2. “O’er Columbia's 
Wave;”’ 

Boys place right hand on the heart. | 
Girls swing scarfs low front from right | 
to left. (See illustration. ) 

3. ‘‘May the wreaths they have won | 
/ never wither. ’’ 

Boys extend right hand obliquely up- | 
ward, pointing to the flag with the en- | 
tire hand, palm up. Girls drape searf | 
across body from right shoulder to left 
hip, and hold position. (See illustration. ) 

4. ‘‘Nor its stars cease to shine on the 
brave:”’ 

Repeat Movement 4 of Verse I. 





5. ‘‘May the service united ne’er 
sever,’’ 
Repeat Movement 5 of Verse I. Mark 


time with the left foot from this point 
on. 

6. ‘‘But hold to their colors so true;”’ 

Repeat Movement 1, Verse II. 

7-8. ‘‘The army and navy forever,’’ 
wee cheers for the red, white and 
ylue.’’ 

All march forward. Boys point to flag 
as in Movement 38, Verse II. Girls hold 
scarfs high above head, revolve around 
self and go forward. 

9. ‘‘Three cheers for the red, 
and blue,’’ 

March backward. Boys place hand | 
on heart. Girls hold scarfs out front at 
shoulder height. 

10. ‘‘Three cheers for the red, white | 
and blue,’’ 

Repeat Movement 3, Verse II. 

11-12. ‘‘The army and navy forever, ”’ 

“Three cheers for the red, white and 
blue. ”’ 

For the remainder of the dance the 
boys wave hats and girls scarfs, in time 
to music. 








white 


The Superintendent’s Visit 


Many of the teachers turn pale with 
fear when the superintendent walks into 
the schoolroom. To them he is a fearful 
visitor whose coming is dreaded and 
whose departure is welcome. This is a 
very mistaken notion. The teacher 
should look upon the superintendent as a 
friend and helper. He has no criticism 
to offer to the teacher wko is doing her 
best. He may offer suggestions to im- 
prove her work and efficiency, but they 
should not be taken as criticisms. The 
perfect teacher has not yet been born 
and as long as we are imperfect we will 
have to take suggestions for improve- 








ment. The superintendent is your coun- 
sellor. Tell him of your troubles and 
failures. No one will ever receive a 


lower mark in teaching ability or profes- 
sional requirements for telling their in- 
ability to teach certain subjects well, or 
for being unable to meet a critical sit- | 
uation. He comes to visit you that he | 
may know about those things and sugyest 

the best possible methods to pursue under 
such conditions. The superintendent is 
no overlord or high-handed tyrant. Look 
upon him as a professional man that has 








that is in him for the betterment of your- 
In short he is your 


friend and helper. Meet him at the door 











will be mutual.—The School Annual. 





BUTTONS—DIMES—BOOKS. 


Every school should have the Instructor School Library No. 1. 


umes in limp cloth $10.00. 
AN EASY WAY 


We will send you a supply of Library Buttons. 


Your pupils will sell them for dimes. 
i A Book for Each Dime—-one hundred 
“Wwed~one hundred library books obtainec 
Rn little management on your part; a 
' you will quickly have the best little 
8 country, 
faye ott schoo! will want these books; we 

YCo-operate with you. 


hich should be ordered on blank printe 


, F | 
° expense involved except for a postage stamp for use in ordering buttons | 


““ find full information, description of the books, ete. 


100 little vol- | 


TO GET IT: 


buttons sold—one hundred dimes re- 
1. 

little work on the part of each pupil, 
library ever offered to the schools of 


want you to have them and will cheer- | 


| 


true sons let it | 





d on inside front cover where you will 
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A General Collection of Children’s 2c. per pkt. Flower Seeds, 


SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS (40 sorts) at 2 cts. Per Pkt. 
SUPERIOR VEGETABLE SEEDS (30 sorts) at 2 cts. Per Pkt. 
BEST FLOWERING BULBS (23 sorts,) also: 


Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, 
Paper Flower Pots, Resurrection Plants, etc. 


All at 2 Cts. Each 


When supplied to Schools or clubs of School Children. 
ALL SELECT, NEW, AND HIGHLY IMPROVED VARIETIES 








HE demand for inexpensive seeds and bulbs for 
educational and experimental purposes among 


school children is now so general that we have organ- 
ized a department to meet this want with seeds and 
bulbs of some of the new and most highly improved 
varieties, all at 2 cents each. 

by this means we hope to encourage school children 
in their quest for knowledge and experience in Horti- 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs 
into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s 
clubs, etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of va- 
rieties, which also contains full instructions for ordering. 

We will send as many copies as can be used to ad- 
vantage among the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds 
and Bulbs. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
School Garden Dept. FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 





Why Mr. Childs Has Undertaken to Supply School Children with Superior 
New Varieties of Seeds and Bulbs at Trifling Cost. 

OHN LEWIS CHILDS has been prominent in school work all his life. For 

J nearly 20 years he has been at the head of the Board of Education in his home 

town. When a State Senator some years ago he succeeded in getting a State 

Normal and ‘Training School established at Jamaica, N. Y., and for years was 

Chairman of the Board of Control, until it was transferred to the City of New York. 

He isa great lover of school children and school work ; a good nature student, 
possessing a splendid museum of Natural History specimens, and the finest Natural 
History Library in the country (some 5000 volumes). He visits schools a good 
deal to talk to the children about Nature Study and Gardening, and every summer 
he entertains parties of hundreds of young school children on his lawns. 

Mr. Childs as a seedsman and bulb grower is known the world over, and he is 
the largest grower of Gladiolus, Cannas and other summer-flowering Bulbs. His 
Flowerfield Seed and Bulb farm of a thousand acres is probably the largest flower 
garden under one ownership in the world. He is therefore in the best possible po- 
sition to offer the children of public schools the finest improved new sorts of Seeds 
and Bulbs at trifling cost. It is his ambition to round cut his career in touch with 
all schools in every State, in a way that will enable every child, (who desires) to 
obtain for a few pennies some of the expensive new high grade Flowers and Vege- 
tables with which to make a little garden, and thereby learn to love the beautiful 
things in nature and the useful things in life. 

For a long time he has been preparing for this, and now with selected stocks 
of the newer Flowers and Vegetables he is ready to supply school children millions 
of packets of seeds, and millions of Bulbs, ready to bloom. 

His stocks are not cheap, trashy grades or ordinary varieties. All have been 
selected with great care for easy growth, novelty and superior excellence. His aim 
is to help the children by supplying these superior articles at about the actual cost of 
growing and distributing them which can be done cheaply when handled in enor- 
mous quantity and to introduce his superior Seeds and Bulbs into new homes. 

(H. H. DAVIES, Supt. School Garden Dept.) 
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GIVEN 
TO YOU 


FREE 


Sell 2 papersfor 1Oc,givingthim- 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


To Tryin Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost, _ For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 

akes its light from common gasoline, 
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Good Schoolroom Games 


which they must remain perfectly still 
until some one is caught. Unless the 
blindfolded one can guess his captive's 
name, he must release him and start 
again. 

Beast, Bird, or Fish: A leader calls 
some child by name and asks him to give 
the name of a beast, bird or fish, using 


The winner is the side which first gets 
all the clothes-pins to the empty chair, 
Every child must handle every clothes- 
pin. 

The list closes with three bean-bag 
games. 

Teacher and Class: The children are 
divided into groups of from six to ten, 


free. Then send us $1.20 No wick, No chimney, Absolutely SAFE. the following formula, ioe ; u ; “ h : 
end take your choice of many COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT “Beast, bird, or fish—bird, Mildred,” | OYOnY, ae Pee Meg ys a 
ie magg Vedlesgatle: peo Y bec We want one person in each locality to d counts to ten. ; haga: 5 Fe pgp: 
lay. Nemeand addres, Sion we can Slt nee eee 7 dud eauat wive the mame of « bled A good rule to make is that if anyone 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. TRIAL : Se does not touch the bean-bag, it counts 


x 324, Greenville, P 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian Literature willbe SENT FRc 
on upplication to MISS CATHERINE A, GAGE 
29 Wenonah St., Roxbury, Massachusetts, 














advantage of our SPECIAL FREE 
OFFER, Write today. AGENTS WANTED, 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
231 Factory Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 











We have permanent positions with guaranteed sal- 

ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educa- 
tional work, Address, The Frontier Press Com- 
pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 





before he finishes, or else take his place 
as leader. 

Feather Game: Two parallel rows of 
children are formed and a feather or 
milkweed seed is blown upon. It must be 
kept in the air. If it falls behind or on 


as a bad throw and the catcher need not 
go to the foot of the line; if it is 
touched, it counts as a miss. 

Drop the Bean-bag : One bean-bag is 


(Continued on page 69) 














TWO BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME AND SCHOOL ROOM IN THE COUNTRY 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 





sembled, 


one’s friends. bach book has ribbon book mark 


All Quiet Along the loe and the Gray, The 


and is supplied in aw neat individual box. 
CONTENTS 


Driving Ilome the Cows Lust Shot, The 


A COMPILATION OF SOUL-STIRRING SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST WRITERS 


HIS NEW AND TIMELY BOOK has been compiled by W. J. Beecher and contains the finest collection of Peace and War Poems ever as- 
One hundred twenty-eight pages beautifully printed on India egg shell paper and handsomely bound in Verde Onyx Covers with 

title and cover design in colors. The timely nature of its contents, the care and workmanship displayed in its production, together with the 
low cost at whieh it may be secured in quantities, make this book a@ most appropriate and inexpensive gift from the teacher to her pupils or for 


Recessional 
Kise, O Servians 






128 Pages. Beautifully 
Printed on Fine Art Paper 










| ECONO MY ta the BUTTER | (Continued from page 29) 
{ 
use of | Train: Trains are made up, consisting | the head . a point is made by af 
° . ° | | of an engine and from three to five cars. | the other side. ive or ten points may 
By using the following recipe one | | The teacher has a bell and rings twice | be the game. A chalk line is drawn be. ai 
pound of Butter will double its weight ie ce tata aa anes @ cy bar couming Wie ion tance cap SO 
‘ i . Ss. ‘ © ” Ss s > ses 2 or We 
and cut your butter bill almost one-half: | | single track and two trains cannot pass | his side. ‘ 
BUTTER MIXTURE ii See PoCo cr oo OF 
Ib. good t 1 heaping te: ful Knox Gelati | SU be @ Collision, . : 5 a i am > may be (01 
| pac oe pe esi. quneponsiels salt | When the starting bell rings, the trains | three or four instead of two. A ball o Du 
Take the top cream of two pint bottles of milk and add enough | begin to move up and down the aisles | bean-bag is given to each captain. At, chi 
of the milk to make one pint. i \j | under the lead of the engines. The | signal he passes it rapidly down the line “ug 
Soak the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of the milk 10 minutes; | | teacher rings the bell, as a signal to | The last child runs up with it and _ send a 
place dish over hot water until gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. i t hen there is & ooltiat eae 401 it Sen He tein. ond © ; d 
Cut the butter in small pieces and place same in a dish over hot | 8 Op, when ere 18 a ah ision Or w en J 1 down e line again, a BO on until ply 
water until the butter begins to soften; then gradually whip the i. | is time to change engines. Kach engine | each has hada chance to run. Evéy and 
milk and cream and dissolved gelatine into the butter with a || goes to the rear of his train after his | one must touch the ball every time [f lif 
over ene wpe After the milk is thoroughly beaten into the a | turn it drops, the one who failed to hold it 
nutter add the salt to taste. | Tae rae, ae 3 oe prt 
H the milk forme keep on beating until all is mized in. Place on : } This is a very popular game though a | must pick it up and send it on. giv 
ice or in a cool place until hard, If a yellow celor is desired, use i. | very noisy one. It gives good training When the captain finally gets back ty 
butter coloring. if | in quickness of perception, since a col- | the head again, he holds his ball or beap. 
NOTE. This mixture is intended for immediate use, | lision may often be avoided by a rapid | bag high as a signal that his side js 
and will do the work of two pounds of ordinary but- I 7 4 7 at : Pads me : Senge: 8 | te 
ter for table use and for baking cakes, muffins, etc. (| turn down a different aisle or other through. The side which first gets two » te 
| | change of plan. “a ; out of three, or three out of five, may 4 ¢ 
Squat Tag: One child is ‘‘it.”’ The be called the winner. This is an espa M 
SPARKLING others may have any number of squats. | cially te ghd game to boys. 
: | When a child is caught, the teacher A Clothes -pin Race: The childre, 
is also used to make Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, IceCreams, Sherbets, Candies, etc. should ring a bell and call out his name, | stand in rows. At the head of each roy 
Let us send you our recipe Pint sample (enough to make so that every one may know whom to] is a chair with six clothes-pins on it 
book. tis FREE for your » — twolotsof the Butter Mixture) avoid, for any child tagged becomes | At the foot is an empty chair. Whe 
grocer's name, (> will be sent for 2c stamp. another ‘‘it.”” the signal to start comes, the first chili 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 320 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. Still Pond: A leader is blindfolded. | in each row takes one clothes-pin fron 
a = es aS ae a . The others may walk about until he says, | the chair and sends it down the line, 
“‘Still pond, no more moving!’’ after | then sends all the others, one at a time 


Potomac 
America 
Angels of Buena Vista, Che 
A pocaly pse 
Armageddon 
Arnold you Winkelried 


rave at llome, The 
breathes There the Man 
Burialof Sir John Moore 
Carmen Bellicosum 
Cusablanca 


Drummer Boy of Mission 
Ridge 

Forth to the Battle 

Gillespie 

Giod Save the King 






Marco Bozzaris 
Marseillaise, The 
Molly Maguire 
mouth 
Nathan Hale 


ut Mon- 


Koll Call, The 

Kussia’s National Authem 
Seminole’s Reply, The 
sheridan’s Ride 

Ship of State, The 




























i Cuvatier’s Song, Phe Hohenlinden Night Before Waterloo, pede alee Pe epige | a 
pope Pree se —— Charge of the Light | Holland’s National Hymn The enn = = riers ! co 
Axe and the Sword, The Brigade Incident of the French — Old Lrousides la yep 4 ade apse 
Bannockburn Star-Spangled Banner,The 
Burbara Irietchie bmn Banner, The it Pom yon the Mid ee eee Sword of Bunker Hill’The 
Hattie of Blenheim, The iceeeie. hema night Clear ere an BRS ew rameter Hword of Robert K, Lee hame s¢ 
oe.” Stooges the  Cry_of the Women, The Jeannette and Jeannot Peace Hymn for Kngland ie a a at tion wo 
mM te “a rf a: © Custer’s Last Charge Join Burns of Gettysburg and America Ww A Sait wine ia hesion Fi 
B stles | ny rE Destruction of Sen- Kearny at Se Pines Picciola Matas é Loe s ht ine, Th Irst, 
ingen onthe Rhine macherih, ‘he sernens <arwe Pride at Battery By The Whisnerin’ Bi everyda 
Bivouac of the Dead, ‘The Dixie La Brabanconne Ready Ye Mariners of England much in 
Price 25 Cents Per Copy. Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. come to 
know th 
fore the 
, gradual] 
times as 
A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF THE CHOICEST POEMS EVER WRITTEN Poeiin 
ERE 18 A BOOK that is sure to please both young and old for it contains the gems of poetry which are most sought for and which can be Put up in an , Third, 
secured in no other single volume, ‘The work has been compiled by Grace B, Faxon and is exactly what the title Claims—every poem in the Attractive Box with Wn abil 
book is worthy of life-long remembrance, The contents are divided into four parts, each part being adapted to readers of different ages. i Mark Fourth 
“Poems; Worth Knowing” is identical in design and appearance with its Companion book “Poems of Peace and War.” Jt contains 128 Ribbon Book Ma such 
pages, is printed on India egg shell paper, has handsome Verde Onyx covers with illuminated title and is put up in an attractive box with ribbon a | 
book nar’k, Nothing more appropriate could be procured by sabbath or public school teachers for gifts to pupils. Prefer t¢ 
0) . 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS e i eal 
Abou Bea Adhem Burial of Sir John Moore Good-By, Sweet Day Lead, Kindly Light One, Two, Three Sleep, The Theush’s Nest, The Tee-h 
A Man’s a Man for ’a That Carcassonne Farmyard Song I’ Knvoi Opportunity Slower, Sweet June Toa Skylark | of form 
Annabel Lee Chambered Nautilus, ‘The Green Things Growing Lochinvar On the Death of Joseph Solitude Tou W atertow! their drs 
Arab paid His Horse, The Columbus Harp That Once Through Lord Ullin’s Daughter Rodman Drake Song of Our Flag, A ‘To the Cuckoo nee Ta 
Arrow and the Song, The Concord Hymn, The Tara's Halls, The Memory Our Homestead Song of Lite Undert he Greenwon eb page 31 
Before the Rain Contentment Hour ot Prayer, The My Own Shall Come to Me Overland Mail, The Song of the Camp, 'The Under the Holly drawn f; 
Better than Gold Crossing the Bar House by the Side of the Name inthe Sand, A Owland the Pussy-Cat, The Spacious Firmament, The Village Blacks poles, 4 w ! 
Bluebell of Scotland, The Cuddle Doon Road, The Never Again Playing Kobinson Crusoe Speak the Truth Visit trom St. a Boy Ral ater cc 
Boy’s Song,A Dying Christian to his “Tmph-m” New Moon, ‘The Prospice Swing, ‘The When the Little : Some wal! 
Boy'Who Never Told a Soul, The 1 Remember, Remember Nightingale and the Glow- " Recessional Thirty Days Hath Sep- AWAY id, The Match 
Lie, The Dakota Wheat Field, A Ivy Green, The worm, The Rhodora, The tember Wonderful Work "Happy 5 
Breathes There the Man Hach in His Own Tongue Lady Moon © Captain! My Captain! Singing Lesson, The Thought World’s « Very Cut free-] 
with Soul So Dead Forty Years Ago Last Leaf, The Old Lronsides Sir Galahad Throstle, The Place Dils who 
In addition to the above there are a large number of shorter poems, equally entitled to mention and fully in harmony with the spirit of the compilation, r suce 
Price 25c Per Copy. Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. Quantity orders may be made up including both titles, if desired, at prices quoted. y the highe 
any cuttj 
J 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - - DANSVILLE, N. ve 
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Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural School 


(Continued from page 52) 


soluble in cold water. 

Starch is a white, glistening powder 
whieh does not dissolve in cold water but 
when heated in boiling water the grains 
swell and burst, forming a paste. Raw 
starch is indigestible, therefore all foods 
containing starch should be thoroughly 
cooked. Long cooking develops the flavor. 
During the process of digestion starch is 
changed to sugar. Since starch and 
wugar are fuel foods, they should form 
about three-fifths of our daily food sup- 
ply. Starch must be taken with building 
and repair foods, since it cannot sustain 
life alone. Supplementary work in lan- 
guage as to the sources of starch may be 
given that will be very interesting. 


COCOA 


{t teaspoonful cocoa. ¥% cup hot milk. 
» teaspoonfuls sugar. Few grains of salt. 
', cup boiling water. A drop of vanilla. 
“Mix cocoa, sugar and salt with the 


water and boil ten minutes, then stir 
into the hot milk and add the vanilla. 

Cocoa is made from the dried and 
roasted seed or nibs of the cocoa bean. 
It forms a highly nourishing drink, is 
easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength and relieve fatigue, 
therefore it is very desirable for growing 
boys and girls. It is much more of a 
food than either tea or coffee as it con- 
tains a considerable quantity of albumen 
and fat, and its use is less liable to cause 
indigestion. The stimulant in cocoa is 
called theobromine. 

Several teachers have aroused interest 
in this work by making toast and cocoa 
for their own lunches. In other places 
the teachers have held open meetings 
and explained to their patrons the neces- 
sity for the work and the possibilities in 
it. Theaverage community will usually 
support the teacher when it is done in 
this open-minded way. 





The Story of the “Little Brick” 


(Continued from page 31) 


Outline of Paper Tree (Described and Illustrated on Page 31) 


Name some of the values of this occupa- 
tion work. 

First, it relieves the monotony of the 
tveryday school work and creates so 
much interest that the little ones like to 
come to school. They wake up. If they 
know they must have their lessons be- 
fore they can make any cuttings, they 
Will learn them, and the lessons can be 
gradually lengthened until they do three 
times as much work as before. 

Second, they take pride in making 
g00d looking books. 

Third, they gain in confidence in their 
wn ability. 
negerth, they come to regard school as 
a a pleasant place that often they 
bo er to stay until four instead of going 

me early, 
of ee-hand cuttings give pupils an idea 
their and proportion which helps in 
page et The plates of drawing on 
dttern show some cutting designs 
wale vag and finished in ink or 
rome wal ors. These plates show also 
match a sg patterns with borders to 
cut free e designs are original and 


. -hand. ic i S 
bils who de :. notice that primary pu 


ee e-hand cuttings have bet- 

e higher — designs than pupils in 
grades wh 

any cuttings, o have never made 


well rd the cuttings taking extra time, 








€ drawing period may be used to 


help the little ones get started. The 
English period may be given to story- 
telling in connection with the cuttings. 


Good Schooloom Games 


(Continued from page 68) 





used. It is dropped by a child on an- 
other’s desk. The second one must pick 
it up and run with it after him, trying 
to catch him before he reaches his seat. 

A Bean-bag Race: There must be an 
equal number of children sitting in each 
row, and no empty seats except at the 
rear. Two cireles are made in each 
aisle, one at the front and one at the 
back. On each front circle a bean-bag 
is placed. 

When the teacher says, ‘‘Ready! Go!”’ 
every child in a back seat runs to a bean- 
bag, picks it up, carries it to the back 
circle, and runs to the front again. The 
teacher rewards the winner by making a 
star on the board after the number of 
his row, and then says, ‘‘Change!”’ 

Every one moves back one seat and 
the runners sit down in the empty front 
seats. For the second race the bean- 
bags must be carried from the back cir- 
cle to the front circle; for the third, 
from the front to the back, and soon; in 
every case the runner is the child in the 
back seat, and he must finish at the front 








beside the seat he is to occupy next. 


KFORE, you select any Spring clothes, write for this 
Free book and see the beautiful New York Styles 
you can get from The Charles William Stores. 

You will say we issue the finest catalog you have 
Read the letters printed below. 
what this book means to other people, 

Regardless of what other styles you may see, get this 
book, ‘‘New York Styles,’”’ and compare our New York 
merchandise with what you see elsewhere. 
find that our prices are actually lower than those shown 
in many wholesalers’ catalogs—that they are the lowest 
prices, mail order or otherwise, you have ever found, 
See what C. EK. Zeigler says below on this point. 

Our Fashion Book tells how it is possible for us to give 
you such values ; how our big Volume of Business and 
Low Profit Policy enable you to save money on every- 
See what C. A, Pielman says about 


ever seen, 


thing you buy. 
saving $10 on a single article! 

We pay all mail or express charges. We 
complete satisfaction or give you back your money in 
We will even pay return charges on any order 
which does not entirely please you. 


full. 


$4.98 


of Serge 
and q 
Satin 



























. Largest Fashion 
’ Book fublished! 


Write today for your copy! 
























What this book 
contains 

“B44 pages—4d8 in color—of New 
York Styles--exclusive Charles 
William models, 
Bargains for Women, Misses and 
Girls—19) pages of dresses, 
Waists, couts, suits, sweaters, 
corsets, neckwear, hats, feath 
ers, veils, searfs, shawls,gloves, 
hand bags, hosiery, ander 
wear, Jjowelry shoes, hair goods 
and handkerchiefs. 


They show 


You will 
Special Values for Men and 
Young Men— &!) pages of gloves, 
socks, underwear, clothing, 
hats and caps, sweaters,collars, 
suspenders, belts, jewelry, 
shoes and boots, 

Bargains for Boys~ 45 pages of 
loves, clothing, sweaters, caps 
and hats, shoes, ete, 

Bargains for Chiléren— 25 pages 
of dresses, suits. blouses, waists, 
shoes, undereclothes, hats, 
stockings, play-suits and 











guarantee Bargains for the Baby.—10 pages 
of layettes, clothing, shoes,car 


riage robes, blankets and caps. 


$10 saved on one article alone 

“My blue Chinchilla overcoat is the finest fit Lever had; one of the best in 
quality and the cheapest in price, Could not have bought it here for less than 
$20, yet it cost me only #9.95,"" —©O, A. PIELMAN, 

Are you a judge of Mail Order values? 

“Goods received in good coudition, Willsay | obtained \the best vatue for 

the money I ever received from avy mail order house,” -O. K. ZEIGLER, 
Read what this mother says 

**Keceived the goods O. K. this morning. With the little girls coat T was 
particularly pleased. Could tind nothing here to equal it for double the price, 
and last week T took my little girl to Boston and could find nothing I liked nearly 
as wolluntess I paid at least two or three dollars more.’’—~MRS, THOS. COTE, 


Important—To Our Customers 

If youareamong the thousands who already buy from The Charles 
William Stores, it will vo/ be necessary for you to write for your copy of 
“New York Styles.” As soon as it is off the press, it will be mailed im- 
mediately to a// of The Charles William cus/omers. 
Th Front closing Brassiere — batiste finish. Neck and arms 

a Sylph edged with Embroidery. Hooks and eyes guaranteed not to 
rust. Reinforced under the arms, Four bones in front give excellent support, 


White only, Sizes 32-48 inches bust measure, Give bust measure, 


No. 23A3407. 35¢ value, special prepaid Cc 





The Barr A splendid example of Charles William lvaluer 
RS amare Waist of Brocaded Jacquard Silk with smart flat em- 
broidered collar and plain cuffs of Silk Crepe de Chine in color to match blouse, 
Narrow front yoke, Faney buttons. Colors, white, pink and maize, 


Sizes 82 to MM inches bust measure, Give neasure, $1 00 
. 


buster 
fh No. 24A3404, $2.00 Waist. Prepaid 


The Vanderbilt Pure Jap ilk blouse with the new high 

neck, which, while quite an advance style, 

hus already gained wide popularity. Chie bow is of black satin ribbon, buttons 

clear up the collar with sparkling black buttons. Plaited organdy frills, edged 

with black, Colors white: also black silk with white frills, Sizes 82 to 46 inches 

bust measure, Give bust meusure. R $1 00 

No. 24A3405. $2.00 Waist. Prepaid . 

The Fifth Avenue The Vogue for the Coat-dress has surpassed any style 

introduced in years. This model is of nayvy-blue 

Serge guaranteed All Wool, Sleeves and underskirt of Black Satin. Under- 

skirt attached to percale lining, Notice red rose at the shoulders Front clos- 

ing. New style, high standing collar. Wide serge belt, bound with heavy silk 

braid, Navy blue Serge and black Satin, only. Sizes, Misses, 14-16-18 years; 
Ladies, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


No. 3443401. $6.00 Dress. Prepaid $4.98 
Get one of the first copies of this big free 
fashion catalog. Write today. 
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70 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Best Entertainments for February 
and the Spring Months 


Contains a large number 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator. 
ete,, selected 


tecititions, Dialogues, 


uitable for 


Acme Declamation Book. Selection 





almost any occasion, and for any age or either of Keudings, 
sex. The list of contents saves much time by in from the most celebrated Poems, Speeehes, ete, 
dicating how long each select also Whether it Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
is for One or more boys of ud whether for costumes, scenery, etc. Zo cents, 

cent Drills and [larches—look. Full explanations ac- 


big boys and girls or little folks, ete, 


Allthe Ho 
J. Denton, be 


company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced tencher the entertainment will prove 











> OK Contin msuecess, The following tithes suggest the variety 
CA the- \ ] aa i pee plas ane effectiveness of this practical booic: Hoop Drill 
VOlidays* } tions jor ihe following: New and March—for sixteen girls; Waiter Drill, for eight 
Clare Denton Your Lincolu’s Birthday, st. girls; Doll Drill, forany noimber of little girls, New- 
, Valentine's, Washington's Birth Timbourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the 
day, Jeaster, Arbor and Bird Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Unibretla Miareh, 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial Dumbbell Orill; Mother Goose Medley 3 Dairy 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of Maid’s Drill; New Ban Drill; Burlesque Pan Drill 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ (boys); Lily Magreh and Song. 2occuts, 
mus, ‘The material Is all ne Emblems of Liberty. By Harriette Wilbur, A patri- 
some OF it prepared expressly otic exercise for 7 or more boys and girls, This exer- 
for this book, and the balance cise is not only strikiuely picturesque but inn presses 


used by special arrangement, 
ond oudapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys : Making the Best ot 


Things, for girls and 5 boys, RALRALPALS 
Tougues in Trees, 3boys; Au Arbor Day Medley, 35 . 
childrens Keeping the Day, 5 virlsanud 2 boys; In : 
Thin 


Honor of Tink iving, 2) eirls aud b bowvs 5 


deeply the love of country, Spleudidly adapted fora 
Washingtows or Linceolu’s Birthday @nutertaimment 
or may be used effectively upomany occasion, 15 ets, 











ing up the Stockings, Lb girl and 2 boys 5 
Christmas Meaus, 6 girls; ete, 201 paces 
Allen’s Reciter for Little Polks. 











Fin de Siecle Lincoln's Birthday Exercises, 
for allgrades, Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing, Contains Lincolu’s epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations aud Class exercises or dialogues; 
allthat is needed for Lincoln Day, 15 cents, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues, The. Thirty short, 
spicy dialogues intended for school and parlor, en- 
tertauinments where something short is wanted for 
boys and girls, Some for boys only, some for girls 
only, some for both. They are all original, and all 
havea point. Contents: A Domestic Wanted; Play- 
ing Secretary 3 The Ghostin the Kitchen ; Tempta- 
tion Resisted; The Boaster Rebuked; The ‘Tea 
Party; The Bashful Boy; The May Queen; The 
Anvniversary Meeting ;The Runaways ; The Quack; 
The Debating society; The Amusement’ Circle ; 
The Patent Right Agent; The Soviety for the Sup- 
pression of Gossip; A Country Lawsuit: Lost Op- 
portunities ; An April Fool; Always Too Late; A 
Parlor | lentertainments: Lessons in Cookery ; The 
Traveler; Taking the Census; The Papers Don’t 
Say. Also five Charades: Scandinavia; Grateful ; 
Scintillate 5 Dntensity 5 Stockade, 25 cents, 


PPA PDPBAA PPA PALANAN ed 


The Year’s Entertainments 


This most helpful book is fully described on page 6, Jt contains complete programs for all special ‘ 
ions of each month of the year with an wbundance of material for use in rendering them, 
vreatest care has been exercised that ouly the choicest and most approved sclections should appear ‘ 
in this book with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 1s presented, 


Much of the 





Contaioin 12s oceu 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable forschool, churchor parlor, dbere 
are a few good ones from the Table of Coutents: Ad material is graded, thereby making it equally helpful to teachers of all grades, 
dress of Welcome by 1 litte one, The Ballad of the 364 pages, bound in silk cloth, price $1.00. 
Broom, The Bimehy Time, I yon dbens, The New 
A. B. C,, Old Uncle at the Circus, Frogs at Sehoot, 
and a great many other vitable for tots. 25 cent 
All Sorts of Dialogues, Selected by Clara J 


for older pupils have been 
MiOSh pooptitar 
twenty live 


Denton, These dialogur 
compiled from the writiu of the 
American guthors., The book coutain 
dialogues, also Complete directions for presentation, 
Also contains a few pieces for liltle folks aud special 
occasions, Arbor Duy, Flower Day, Christmas, Con 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature's Feet; 
Bird Dialogue: Chosen Princess; Christiaus Night; 
Dr. Johnny’s Visit; Excitement at Wettlevilles 
Fairy Dance; Fortune Teller; four Seasous; Tow 
Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane's Legacy, Johuuy’s 
Gun; May Day—A Moving Drama; The Midship- 
man (Opera); My Sister’s Husband 3 Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another; 
Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Little Maids 
from School; Ten Little Fingers ; Tree Assembly ; 
Trials of a School Teacher, 25 cents, 

April Entertainments. A Collection of Recitations, 

Nalogues, Songs, Exercises, etc., arranged as lro- 
grams for Special Days and Occasions, lueluding 


by GRACE B. PAXON, 
Phe author, a 
‘euch selection,  divery gesture, every 
thorouedilys 
thouweh persomallys 


as wellas instructed, 


Pn eV ities Dist riaethon, 


dhieed, are 
appreciated aud made use of, 


BOOK I— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime) : 


a Waterfowl; Jerry, 





Somebody’s Mother, 
hook Ti 











tencher of Mlocution ob unusual attainment 
pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, is so carefully and 


Students of Ietocution will find them invaluable, 
sones arranged for pantotmines, with full directions for their production, 
popular features wherever used, and their production ina work of this character will be widely 


DIVISION AND CONTENTS 


Popular Recitations and How To Recite Them 


These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pieces. , 


, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite 


jndieated that by observing these instructions and applying them one can render these Selections 
‘They are equally valuable to students for self-study and the teacher 


Included in the collection are several 


) 
) There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as indicated ; 
) 
) 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Firemen’s Story: I Have 


Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture ; Independence Bell; The Firemen ; How to Burn a Heap; 'To 


BOOK If—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime): The Ride of Jennie McNeil ; Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud; ‘The First Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; 


The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night: Litth Rocket's Christmas ; Kate Shelley: Home Sweet Home (Pantomime). 
hook IV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michels: The Leak in the Dike: Karl the 
Martyr; Barbara Fritehie, The Bells; The Little Fireman: The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
Price, each Book, paper bound, 25c. The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 





yrograms for Easter, Arbor Day and Bird Day. 
Vor all grades. Selected from Year's Icutertain- 
ments, Price 15c. ‘ 
Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wail 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, ‘Priats ot a 


Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandia Shaw’ 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Ixcelsior 
Band Drill, Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 

Brown's Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- i 

tations and readings ofthe day. It has such favorites & principally adapted for younger pupils. 
as Over the Hill to the Poor House, Cuddle Doon, this form, 
Aux Italiens, low Ruby Played, ILow Sockery Set 
a Hen, The Legend of Innistallen, etc. 163 pages. 
25 cents. 

Child’s Own Speaker. By FE. C. and L. J. Rook. ) 
A book for children of six, This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. Mostof them have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish, Only such 

have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
claily for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M, Grant, 

Bertha Ek. Bush, Mary Bailey aud other Most of 
the selections are of only four, eleht, twelve, or six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, und those suituble for auy time or 
usnble Collection 


- and the spring months: 


Little Plays and Exercises—Volume No.1 
4 Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and drills 
for both boys and girls. Music, Any number, 
Mother Goose Convention — Mother Goose and 
many of the characters made famous by her. 
Bright, catchy music, 20 0r more, 
Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue and 
( costume, 
The Fairies’ Revelry— Brownies Fays, Elves, Fairy 
i 18 0r more boys and 


pleces 


Queen, Harpers, Goblins, etc, 
girls. 

Japanese Reception—Easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girls and 12 boys, 

Little Mothers — Six separate pieces, dialogues, 
pantominmes, songs ete., introducing dolls in each, 

) Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for 
12, IS or 24 girls, 

Also 5 other plays suitable 
» the year, 





occasion, Brightest aud lost 
published, 25 cents, 
Choice School Speaker. 
madeup largely of plece 
schoolroom purposes aud thits possesses partieuharts 
many oaudiapled for 
have all been tricd 


. : for other seasons of 
This splendid bool is 
written especially for 
Little Plays and Exercises—Volume No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party) Arbor Day Play. Three 
virls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother Earth, 
Children represent flowers and trees, 
Bird Day Exercise—I2 pupils. 
The May Queen—Two scenes, 
more for chorus, 
/ May Day Drill—18 children, represent May Queen 
) gsnd the months, 
) The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe — 4 girls 
and 7 boys. 
June Roses—Drill and song. For girls, 
Arbor Day ishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 8 or 
, 4 boys: 2children as Fairies, 
Mother’s Visiting—2 girls aud 3 boys. 


good qualities, Tt etbrace 
special days and season These 
and proved food, 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Compiled thy 
Harriette Wilbur, A budeet of wide-awake recita 
tions covering all phases of last day aud vacation 
events and ideals 3; an original sulutatory and vale- 
dictory ; two very clever littl: plays sparkling with 
fun,ete. A much needed book, 25 cents, 

Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. By Har- 
riette Wilbur, A rich collection of recitations and 
dialogs, and other attractive features, bright and 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date, A book that is 
decidedly refreshing because every Dumber is good, 
Contains greetings, welcomes, valedictories of a 

In preparing this volume our spe- 


Lo cents, 





8 girls and 7 boys; 





childish nature, 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, 
) with Drills, Marches,'and Music, Written by authors especially qualified pchahe Woes school plays and 
Every play has been tried and provec 





Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Some 


before publication in 


) The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable for use during February 


The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girls and 
1 boy 


The ‘ 


These Pantomimes properly pro- ( 





~~ 


Aana> . ~ 
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The Enchanted Schoolroom— About 30 children , 


representing readers, music books, pencils and other 

things found in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar 

tunes, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons of the 
year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Volume No.3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, with 
the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother Goose 
characters, 120r more Children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, Overall 
Boys and Sunbounet Girls, As many characters as 
desired, 

The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rainbow 
children, songs, marches, 18 children, or more, 


Choosing a Valentine. By M.C. Skeel. Brightand , 


amusing dialogue. Six characters, 

Modern Minutemen — Washington Birthday dia- 
logue. 14 characters, 

Lincoln Exercise—Drill and march, 14 characters. 


The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson exer. “ 


cise, 17 or more, 

Diamonds and Toads — Fairy tale dramatised. 14 
or more, 
obin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry Men, 
Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and marches. 12 
girls, or less; 12 boys, or more, 


February Fairies—A play for primary children, 15 ( 


characters. 
Number in Verse—A short exercise for any number 

up to 12. 

Also 6 other plays suitable for other seasons of the 
year. 
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4 t yuus rovide all material neede s )) —s 
seas ne ve ho pvchan atl canton ented at Chl {=> The little plays contained tn the above three volumes 
Closing Recitations for the High School. Com- wb~5 are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
piled by Harriette Wilbur, An excellent collection Ripe as oS tam aoe Spe pipe igh ig ae a 
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ofappropriate material for the High School, Tt will 


be welcomed by pupils just entering the High School 
as well as those preparing to graduate, Leach seloc- 


| Emblem of Freedom, A tlag song with plenty of 
tion is of rare valine and choice in the extreme, | 
| 
| 


action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory, Solo or chorus, 
Words by Elizabeth Fy. Guptill, nmusie by Harry 
Carleton beldridge, 25 cents, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. Contains 80 
Verse and prose recitations and 5 short dialogues 
and exercises for boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades. The selections are of great variety and 
only such have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 100 pages, 20 cents. 

Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 
compiled with great care. The selections embrace 
a wide variety of pathetic, comic, patriotic, orator- 
ical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing variety. 25c. 

February Programs. [ncluding Lincoin’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Valentine Day and 
Longfellow’s Birthday. Ample material for render- 
ing these programs for all grades, Selected from 
the Year’s Entertainments. 15c, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. Oboicest quo- 
tations from noted authors, clever recitations, 
unique exercises, etc. Full of good things, l5cents. 

Fin de Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exer- 
cises. For primary, intermediate, and high schools. 
Recitations, dialogues. tableaux, songs, and other 
features, 15 cents, 


Sensible, choice, and inspiring, 25 cents, 

Cupid’s Queries. A very cute solo for a small boy 
or girl impersonating Cupid, in which some threat 
ening difficulties are disposed of, A ‘winuer” for 
any occasion, Words and music by Efiie Louise 
Koogle. 25 cents, , 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll’s 
lullaby for any number of litthe mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. By Marie Irish. A new 
and original book, By a popular author, whose en- 
tertainment books have met with great and most 
merited success. Bright dialogues, clever enter- 
tainments, fine recitations and charming drills. In- 
cludes all the holidays, 57 pieces under the follow- 
ing heads : New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, 
Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, 25 cents. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, ard 
graceful motions. A very rare production, 25 cts. 











Hatchet March and Drill—A spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington's Birthday, for either 16 
or 2 boys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 
for any occasion, in Which Washington’s social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed. In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies. By Effie Louise Koogle. For grammar grades 
or adults. Fourscenes. 8 boys and 8 girls, or more 
will be better, 134 hours. 25 cents, 

Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection. Dia- 
logues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because He Could 
Not Tella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Kxer- 
cises, Recitations, etc. 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men. Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school. 25cents. . 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flagsong. Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of allkinds, 25 cents, 





Send for our Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Books. JY, AY. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow to be a Man, 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy, Music 
catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorny 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, ‘The children wonder how Cordial ti 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchange 
places, For any number of children, 25 cents, 

In the Days I Went to School. A humorous de. 
scriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared, A choice solo, 25 cents, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J 
maker, For children from cight to ten years, Te 
book comprises 100 pages of choicest pieces in prose 
and verse adapted to childhood. It Containg 4 
number of bright and attractive Recitations, Motigy 
Songs, Concert Recitations, Holiday Iexercises, and 
stirring Temperance and Patriotic Pieces, All the 
selections are fresh and new, a humber of they 
being specially written for this work, and others 
appearing for the first time in book form, 15 cents 

Macaulay's Acting Dinlogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fit 





W. Shoe 








a large Humber of interesting and spirited dialogue 
on various subjects for from two to twenty children, 


200 preee 

March A Collection of Reeitg. 
tions, Dinlogues, Iexercises, efc., arrange 
as Programs for Special Days and Occasions, Mis 
cellaneous Springtime Program and Selections for 
Labor Program, For all grades. Selected from 
Year’s Entertainments, Price He. 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth 
day Party. A charming little play for any nun 
ber boys and girls, but five of each required, 4 
glimpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 


25 comnts. 
intertainments. 


Sones, 








days. T'woscenes, 380 minutes, 15 cents, 
Merry Farmers The. A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crop, 4 





success, 25 cents, 

Old Sweet Dream, The. The most charming ball 
extant. A love song with sensible words and irre 
sistible melody, gracefully sustained by a beautiful 
accompaniment, Notdiflicult, Words and musicby 
Kflie Louise Koogle, Soprano, or tenor, 25 cents, 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over ow 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad 
vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dm 
matic descriptions and poems, 45 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, |! 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents, 

Quarrel, The. An anusing duet for a little boy and 
girl, Very easy. 25 cents, 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song for 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald Humboldt, 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, abo 
humorously points a moral, The range is suited w 
children’s voices; the music pleasing. 25 cents, 

Special Day School Exercises, By Laura R. Smith 
and TIT. B. Weaver. For all grades. A book of new 
and original matter by two clever writers, Contents: 
Loto,a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor Day Pr 
gram; Friday Afternoon Program; In_ Tokio, 4 
Japanese song (with music) and drill; A New Year 
Exercise ; The Schoolroom, some February sugges 
tions and exercises; Closing Day Program, The 
Live Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanksgiving |i 
Turkey Land; Memorial Day Program ; Battle ol 
Blenheim and Charge of the Light Brigade (bolh 
pantomimes) 25 cents. 

Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. 4 
song of Motherlove and Home. Sweet and so0tl- 
ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument, May be sung 
by little girls with dolls. 25 cents, 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League. 
Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the character 
are Uncle Sam, George Washington, two litule girls 
andachorus. Inthe latter there are 6 boys andi 
girls (Grammar or High School). Both are ver 
novel and highly entertaining, Easily prepared abd 
splendidly effective. 15 cents. 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear_the Blue 
One of the best songs ever published. Tells of “the 
man who fights battles each day.’? Has a rousilg 
chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents. 

*Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and This 1 Avow: 
A Quaker contention, A delightful song. Very 
droll and quaint. For any occasion, Very pop 
lar. Duct for small boy and girl. Words and mr 
sic by Effie Louise Koogle. 25 cents. ’ 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A_ unique patriotic novelty 
by Eflie Louise Koogle, Introduces camping scene 
bright, new songs, spicy dialog, ete, A_ pleasing ! 
nale of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Al) 
number boys and Uncle Sam, 15 cents, 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 
A “continuous performance” or play, jutroducil: 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter 
tainment, or the several features may be used a 
dependently, Imbraces recitations, dialogues, aril 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents. 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Hon0r 
The, Drill and cantata made so easy that alm 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys @ 
10 girls, though fewer will answer. 15 cents. 

Wood Fairies, The. 





An Arbor Day entertainmett 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, and 4 DUDY 
ber of pupils. Pleasing entertainment. 15 proceed 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady, Of them! 
doll songs written, this one must take Its vn 
among the best. Sweet words and an easy, prey 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for 
tertainments or school-room use, 25 cents. a 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorols ©, 
scriptive song, telling how our school “‘ShOWE 
before visitors, A sure success, for all ec casio’ 
25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 

M. Wiant, Supervisor af 

Elocution and Physical ~ ae 

Culture, Dayton, — Ohio, Gen Naw | 

Schools. Yankee Doodle #7 3 

Drill — Flower Drill— Pv 

Marching Through Geor- 

gia,two drills,primary and 

advanced,— Wand Drill— 

Red, White and Blue Drill 

—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 

ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 

stick Drill — Cadet Drill. 

Each drill so fully and 

clearly explained that it 

becomes a pleasuretoteach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents. ‘ Avery 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Flag, Boys. 7 iis) 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for oe 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for CO ld be 
An unusually meritorious production i) 
sung a8 asolo, 25 ceuts, 
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Help Your 
Stomach 


Instant Relief from Gas, Indigestion 
and Pains Quickly Comes from 


the Use of Stuart’s 
pepsia Tablets. 





FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 


the 
you 


stomach 


Feeling in 
know 


ural. When 
fermentation, foul breath, 
cate this. 


at once. 


is 
you 
stomach it is time to help it. 


Dys- 


TO ALL. 


not nat- 
have a 
Gas, 


ete., indi- 


Accept the warning and act 


There is no occasion to suffer from ‘indi- 
gestion or any similar stomach trouble 


when you can so easily 


Dyspepsia ‘Tablets, 


get 


Stuart’s 


There is scarcely a well stocked drug or 


general store in the United 


States but 


what considers these tablets part of their 


staple stock. 


Do not suffer in silence. T 


Dyspepsia Tablets and do so 


ry Stuart’s 
quickly so 


that you may become your old self as 


soon as possible. 

The reasons why  Stuart’s 
Tablets are such a widely used 
very easy to understand, 


These 


Dyspepsia 
remedy are 
tablets 


contain almost the same elements as_ the 


yastric juices of the stomach. 


And when 


your stomach is sick and not working just 
right, it does not give out enough of the 
natural digestive juices to properly take 


care of the food you eat. 


So if you will 


only give the stomach a little help by tak- 


ing a@ Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


Tablet 


after 


meals you will relieve the stomach of. its 


chief duty and allow it the rest 
recuperate. 


it needs to 


One grain of the active princi- 


ple ina Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets digests 
3,000 grains of food, whether you place it 
inaglass jar with cooked food or in your 
stomach after you have eaten the food. 


All druggists sell Stuart's 


Dyspepsia 


Tablets and once you try them you will 
hever again wonder what to do fora dis- 
ordered, weak, sour and gassy stomach, 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 


atall druggists at 50c a box. 


Send coupon below today and we will at 
once send you by mail, a sample free. 





F. A. Stuart Co., 


Free Trial Coupon 


150 Stuart Building, 


Marshall, Mich., send me at once, by 
return mail, «a free trial package of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. 

SEE eeencapiscenwiesereusesee Wuseeneyy ee oses 
TERT viie'e tis bib ctais dg Soe <einiobeonutsarow ees sacra 
es toad cased osu ack BONO iiesicac daar 











funded. Send for our free 





A RARE BARGAIN 


Mail us two dollars and we will send you 
locket with adjustable neck chain, one of 
the most beautiful of our many designs. 
We guarantee this locket and chain to 
be gold filled; and if not thoroughly 
satisfactory, purchase price will be re- 


showing all the latest styles in jewelry. 
THE NEWCOMB COMPANY, 
BOx ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Winter and Spring Civil 
Service Examinations 
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'nter and Spring. 
to 
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owe interested — sh i 
Prenton ested should write 
fora institute, Dept. O 105, 


ersshould try the U.S. Government examina- 

eld throughout theent irecountry during the 
4 The positions to be filled pay from 
; have short hoursand annual vacations, with 


immediately to 
stitut } Rochester, N. Y., 
scriptive bouk, showing the positions avail- 


‘le, and i 
which wires Many sample examination questions, 


be sent free of charge. 
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idtere the cough in lung trouble. 25¢,60c and $1.00. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & BON, Boston, Mass, 
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wher Dolce, Mfgrs., 419 Park Bidg., 


THE ‘‘UNIVERSAL” 


at a Reasonable Price 
Prints 50 to 75 copies in ten 
minutes of anything you 
write or draw with Pen, 
Pencilor Ty pewriter. $3.25 


No Glue or Gelatine, 
Booklet Free 


Duplicator 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When George Went to Mount 


Vernon 
(Continued from page 32) 


that. every boy can see where our first 
President, the Father of our Country, 
used to live.”’ 

“Oh, Uncle Jim, there it is!’’ cried 
George, looking up. Sure enough, they 
were in sight of the famous mansion. 
Soon the boat stopped, and before long 
they were on the green lawns of Mount 
Vernon. 

The house looked just as it did in 
George’s photographs. The tall pillars 
of the portico looked as familiar as if 
young George had played on that roomy 
old porch all his life; and when the two 
were admitted to the inside, the young- 
ster was happy as could be. 

**Don’t I wish I had such an elegant 
bookease,’’ he exclaimed as they paused 
before the secretary. The upper part 
had glass doors that George especially 
admired, and he wished that he could 
read the books Washington kept on those 
shelves. ‘‘I wonder if he wrote his let- 
ters here,’’ he mused, as he examined 
the lower desk portion. 

*““Oh!’’ as he caught sight of the tall 
candlestick, ‘‘can’t you just see him read- 
ing by candle light?’’ 

**I’d rather have electricity, myself,’’ 
laughed Uncle Jim. 

‘*Oh, uncle, look! here’s his salt-cellar, 
and the funny caddy spoon, and the quaint 
old cream jar! Mamma told me about 
them. She was here once. Doesn't it 
make Washington seem real to see these 
little everyday things?’’ 

George and his uncle wandered over 
the grounds, down the green slopes to 
the river and under the old trees. 

They visited the tomb of Washington. 
George recognized it at once from the 
pictures that he had seen—the_ brick 
structure, and the marble sarcophaguses 
gleaming beyond the iron bars of the 
gate. 

** Just think!’’ whispered young George 
reverently, ‘‘George and Martha Wash- 
ington really lie here.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ echoed Uncle Jim 
“‘here lies the sacred dust.’’ 

They wandered back to the house 
again and sat down in the big portico 
to rest. Uncle Jim asked for some more 
items from the Booklet. ‘‘ I'll remember 
things better if you tell them right on 
the very spot, you see,’’ he said. 

So George read: 

“The Belvoir plantation was not. very 
far from Mount Vernon. Mr. Fairfax 
lived there. He had a daughter Annie. 
Laurence married her. He built the 
Mount Vernon house for her. George 
lived with them. 

‘*‘When Sir Thomas Fairfax, a cousin 
of Mr. Fairfax, came from England to 
look at his Virginia lands, he and George 
became great friends. He hired the 16- 
year-old boy to survey his lands. The 
boy was as reliable and capable as a 
grown man. 

‘‘George took his friend, George Fair- 
fax, a young son of Mr. Fairfax, with 
him. The lands were beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The boys slept by 
campfires in the woods and shot game 
and met Indians and had lots of adven- 
tures. I wish I had been with them.’’ 

**I declare,’’ said Uncle Jim, at last, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘I was so inter- 
ested in those old Virginia days that I 
came near forgetting our boat! It’s 
time to go, I'm afraid.’’ Regretfully, 
George took a last glimpse of the room 
where his hero had lived and died, and a 
last stroll over the green Jawns that the 
General used to pace, and then they took 
the boat for the city. 


The Story of Mowgli 


(Continued from page 38) 


softly, 





eye and, last of all, because you are a 
man. ‘‘Oh, little Mowgli,’’ he added, ‘‘I 
fear for you. Old Akela is growing old 
and when he misses his kill, there will 
be a new leader, and he, I fear, will be 
one of the young wolves to whom Shere 
Khan has been talking. ’’ 

Mowgli wanted to be alone to think 
this over, so he dashed into the forest 
where he stayed far into the night. As 
he was about to return he heard the cries 
of the pack and stopped to listen. Why 
these bitter howls from the young 
wolves? As they came nearer he knew. 





Akela had missed! 





‘‘Bagheera was right,’’ said Mowgli. 
“The only hope for Akela and for me is 
the Red Flower.”’ 

Now, there is one thing all animals 
fear, and that is fire, so the boy at once 
thought of fire as a means of protection. 
He dashed down into the village where 
a fire always was kept burning. Seizing 
an earthen jar, he filled it with red-hot 
coals and rushed back to the Council 
Rock. 

Here he found the pack already as- 
sembled, discussing the failure of Akela. 

Shere Khan was speaking, a thing he 
never would have dared do if Akela was 
in power. 

Mowgli, with the fire hidden in the jar, 
came into the circle and sat down. Shere 
Khan had evidently been speaking of 
him. ‘‘There he is’’ he roared, ‘ ‘the 
man’s cub I hunted ten seasons ago! 
Give him to me. I hate him.”’ 

Poor old Akela raised his head and 
said, ‘‘I know that I am no longer leader 
but oh, people, I beg of you do not give 
over the man’s cub. He has broken no 
law. 

But Shere Khan roared, “ You fool! you 
are doomed to die. We will attend to 
you later; first give us the man’s cub,’’ 
and all the young wolves gathered around 
him and growled, ‘‘Give us the man’s 
cub.’’ 

Mowgli stood up, and as he did so his 
wolf brothers and Akela and Bagheera 
stood beside him. The boy opened the 
jar and thrust a dead branch into the 
coals and it blazed up. The pack was 
terrified. Going up to Shere Khan, he 
cried, ‘‘Up, dog, or I will set your coat 
ablaze. This is the way men beat dogs 
like you,’’ and he beat him over the 
head, but the tiger dared not move. 
Mowgli tossed the live coals among the 
pack but though they howled with pain, 
they remained in their places. Quiver- 
ing with anger, he addressed the pack. 
**T will make the Red Flower eat you if 
you ever harm Akela. He is to go free. 
Now go, dogs, but remember when next 
I come here it will be as a man and I’!! | 
bring Shere Khan’s hide with me. Go!’' 

The wolves slunk away and only Mow- 
gli and his friends remained. Sadly he 
bade them goodby. They begged him to 
come back soon and told him they would 
come to see him by night. 

He went to the cave to see Mother 
Wolf, and as he told her he was leaving 
the jungle, he put his head on her glossy 
coat and cried as he had never cried in 
all his life before. 

The dawn was just breaking over the 
jungle when Mowgli went down into the 
valley to meet the mysterious beings 
called Men. 





Teaching Little Fingers to Draw 
(Continued from page 35) 


are three wigwams with a tree at the 
right and a bunch of trees at the left. 
All of these objects are in perspective, 
according to this method, showing that 
the placing and the perspective can be 
combined. From this drawing, drill ex- 
ercises like these may be given: 

Draw four wigwams various distances 
away. 

Draw three sheds various distances 
away. Placeatree at the right of each. 

Of course, in nature, objects are not 
found on a level with the eye, nor of 
equal height, but that will not hinder 
one from learning how to represent dif- 
ferent distances by a regular method 
and then applying the knowledge in any 
wsy that is needed. 





Four Little Quakers 





(Continued from. page 42) 


went crashing down to the ground. 

He was not hurt as much as might have 
been expected for he had fallen limp, 
but he was bruised from head to foot 
and one leg was broken. 

There was trouble enough in the log 
cabin when he was missed. The mem- 
bers of the family hunted in every place 
they could think of but in vain. All 
night long they were out crying, calling, 
searching. The news spread from one 
household to another and all the settle- 
ment joined in the search. Their worst 
fears were confirmed when they found | 
his little cloth cap in the Big Woods. 
But no one could track him there. 

As Abiel and his father stood, despair- 








ing, after hours of search, a half-naked | 











Send Your Name Quick for 
MID-WINTER OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


I am making this Special Teacher’s Offer at 
the request of Mr. Gardner, the advertising 
manager of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
This Offer will help make the year 1915 the 
happiest yearin the lives of a large number of 
music loving Normal Instructor readers, 

I willexplain thatin taking the after holi- 
day inventory of our factory, we find that we 
still have on hand quite a number of the 
splendid Williams pianos which we made up 
extra fine for Christmas presents, Inasmuch 
as I know by a lifetime of experience asa piano 
man that the sale of a piano toa teacher is a 
mighty good advertisement for us, J have de- 
cided to offer these beautiful, sweet-toned, 
left-over Christmas pianos to the readers of 
this paper (who send me their names) at a 
special reduction and on easy terms of payment, 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right away on the 
coupon, postal or letter, | will send you my 
dainty piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 
teachers and others who use the sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, and, best of ali, my Special 
After-Holiday-Offer on one of these splendid 
left-over Christmas pianos, I will write you a 
letter and tell you how you can get one of the 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever heard on easy 
terms and at a saving of $100. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


The real test of a piano is the actual use right 
in your own home,and ifafterreceivingthe beau- 
tiful catalog you wish to accept my A fter-Holi- 
day Teacher’s Offer, I will gladly pick out a 
Williams piano in the kind of wood and finish 
you like and witha strong, brilliant tone or a 
soft, sweet, singing tone, whichever you prefer, 
and will send it to you with # nice stool, beauti- 
ful scarfand a good instruction book, freight 
paid by us, for thirty days free trial, and you 
need not decide to keep the piano until you are 
convinced thatitis one of the best finished, 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever saw or heard, 


Easy Terms — No Interest 


If, after you have given the Williams piano a 
good trial, you find it one of the finest looking, 
sweetest-toned and most satisfactory pianos in 
your whole neighborhood and want to keep it 
at the teacher's special price, you may do so on 
any of our easy terms of payment without 
security, and if not convenient, you need 
not make any payments during the vacation 
months when you are not drawing a salary,and 
remember I will not charge you one cent of in- 
terest. [can afford to make this special offer 
to you because L know by experience that a 
satisfied teacher customer is the best ad. 
vertiscment we can have in any community, 


Other Names Wanted 


If you think of ever buying a piano, send me 
your name and learn about our direct-from. 
factory, money-saving plan of dealing with 
teachers, Perhaps you knowof some friends who 
might be interested in receiving our catalog 
and will send their names too, and if we make 
asale, we will send you a very nice present, 
Answering this advertisement neither places 
you under obligation to buy nor causes you 
any annoyance, and we have no agents 
dealers or traveling men to pester you, ; 
Send your name today on coupon, postal or 
letter for Teacher's Special After-Holiday Offer. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres., 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 236, Chicago 
— —_— een ee ee eee —— 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President, 

14 W. Washington St., Dept. 236, Chicago. 
Without obligating me, send full particulars of 
your Mid-Winter Williams Piano Sale. 


I would like the catalog about... 
(Say which—Piano, Viano-I’layer, 








Parlor Organ or Church Orean 
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You want our offer to take Old Piano or Organ in 


Exchange, describe your instrument on mar hits 



































































































72 
Out of the Ordinary 


If you are anxious to do something en- 
tirely out of the ordinary for your school 
and pupils, something that is worth while 
and will prove a source of delight, you will 
find it a very easy matter when you read 
the splendid opportunity that awaits you 
on page 14, 









Q DAYS FREE TRIAL 


an co, prepaid on the new 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1915 price offers. Ycu 
cannot afford to buy without siting our 
latest propositions. WRITE TODAY, 

. be a “Rider Agent’? and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies, Get our liberal terms on asample 
ia, to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
¥ TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 

thing in the bicycleline alf usual prices. Factory 


ices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. P-28, CHICAGO 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE — Citksrs.~ 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Pedagogy ; of special 
interestto teachers desirous of preparing themselves 
for better positions, Lustruction thorough, attention 
prompt, prices reasonable, Also Courses leading to 
the usual degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Sclence, Com- 
merce, and Theology. Grades accepted from standard 
institutions, Wecan interest you. Write for catalog 
aud special Information, 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, Oskaloosa 


MINERALITE THE NEW MODEL. 
ING MATERIAL 
Itis easy to work, and is as permanent as fired 
clay. Applied Design, Relief Maps, Bas-reliets, 
Calendars, Book Fnds, Paper Weights, Models of 
Fruit and Animals. PRICE $1.00 per Box. 
ROCK CREEK MINERAL CO., Box 516, Lowell, Mass. 


We gather material 

© for speeches ‘ite 

e ) 1e8, Ora 

tions, club papers, 

debates, essays, Weassist In preparing special arti- 
cles, Revision of Manuscripts. Expert service, 


HERALD RESEARCH BUREAU, 1537 Broadway, N. Y. 
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McKINLEY UNIVERSITY, 
1557 E. SSth Street Chicago, Ul. 








figure; adorned with feathers and wam- 
pum, glided, silent as a dream, between 
the trees toward them. It was the In- 
dian Abiel had helped in the winter. 
The news had reached the Indian village. 

‘Papoose lost?’’? he grunted. ‘‘I find 
him. He go this way.’’ 

He strode away with astonishing 
swiftness, following traces a white man’s 
eye would neversee. The searchers fol- 
lowed with hope and despair mingled 
until, just as the sun was setting once 
more, he led them to the pitiful little 
heap beneath the tree. 

‘‘Oh, is he dead?”’ cried Abiel, but the 
Indian looked up reassuringly. 

‘“*‘Not dead. Just hurt. Like me last 
winter. He be all right by and by.’’ 

He showed them how to make a litter 
of branches and they carried the little 
boy home to his mother. He was kissed 
and cried over and tended and petted 
during the days that followed as if he 
had not been a Quaker boy at all, and 
the Indian was showered with thanks 
and attempted rewards. But he would 
take neither presents nor money. 

‘“‘We are brothers,’’ he said, with a 
look at Abiel as eloquent as a white 
man’s long speech. ‘‘We are brothers 
with all the followers of William Penn. 
Brothers help each other.’’ And empty- 
handed he strode away through the 
forest. 

‘“Isaac,’’ said his mother reproachfully 
when he had been at home long enough 
and was sufficiently convalescent for 
even an anxious mother to be rid of the 
terrible fear that he was dead or going 
to die, “Isaac, what did thee go into the 
Big Woods for? Didn’t thee know it was 
naughty and dangerous? Why did thee 
do it?’’ 

Little Isaae didn’t like to be scolded. 
His chin quivered pathetically. 

‘‘It was the Inner Light, mother,’’ 
said the five-year-old Quaker. ‘‘It was 
a-leading. I heard a voice in my heart 
that said, ‘Go into the Big Woods.’ ”’ 

‘*He needs a spanking, ’’ said the neigh- 
bor, who heard it, although she too was 
a Quaker. ‘‘Just think of the trouble 
he has made you!”’ 

But his father took the small hand and 








"Never mind we'll take 
‘Care of you.” 


is too imminent to be ignored. 


Will You Be the One? 





One teacher in every six throughout the United States will 
be sick, injured or quarantined during the year 1915. 

Figures of competent actuaries prove it. 
of the ‘IT’. C. U., the national Organization for Teachers, verifies 
it. Last year the T. C. U. paid cash benefits for sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine to one policy holder in every six. 

These amazing figures show that the danger you face from these sources 
You must meet and answer squarely this 


question: ‘‘Ilow will I manage when my expenses are doubled or my 
salary stopped by accident, sickness or quarantine???’ 
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The experience 








Pi wasn an : : 
rs lhe T. C. U. will solve this problem for you. It will provide a 
certain Income at such times, if you enroll now while you are well 
The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when injured, sick or. 
T.C.U, quarantined, and $1000 to $2000 for accidental death. 
—— \ Don’t wait until it is too late! Itcosts you nothing 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


clasped it tightly in hisown. It was such 
a little hand and he was such a little 
boy. 

‘‘My son,’ he said, and then his voice 
broke curiously as if he were half laugh- 
ing and half crying, ‘‘my son, don’t thee 
ever attempt to follow the Inner Light 
again until thee is quite grown up, with- 
out coming to me and telling me about 
it. Remember that the Word of God 
says ‘Children, obey your parents.’ ’’ 

‘The next history story in this series is entitled 
“A Little Dutch Boy and Girl of Old New York,” 
and, like the other stories, will bein two parts, 
the first of which will be given in the March 
issue.—THE EDITORS. 


“Diogenes in Search of an Honest 
Man” 


(Continued from page 43) 


men too untrue to be of much real worth, 
except to show the character of the man, 
the times, and the ideal of the artist. 

In the background is the sky witha 
few light clouds. The high and solidly 
built buildings are prominent. There 
are no trees, no flowers, no verdure, 
nothing but the gross and coarser side of 
life. Salvator was noted for just that 
thing, the absence of nature in the back- 
ground of his pictures. 

Each of these characters represent the 
attitude of the various classes of people 
with whom Diogenes mingled each day. 
Some sneered, others ridiculed, but some 
followed, eager to listen. Diogenes cares 
for no one; he continues to search for 
that which he believes does not exist. 


SENTENCES FOR YOUNG PUPILS 

Diogenes lived in Greece. 

He was a philosopher. 

A philosopher is a man who 
simply and studies. 

He lived in a tub and ate his food raw. 

He wore coarse clothing. 

He liked to sit in the sun. 

The only dish he used was a wooden 
bowl. This he threw away when he saw 
a boy drink from his hand. He said he 
could drink from his hand too. 

The king came to see Diogenes. 

Diogenes would not look at him. 

When the king asked Diogenes what 
he could do for him, he said, ‘‘Stand out 
of my sunshine. ’’ 

In this picture Diogenes is looking for 
an honest man. 

Heis carrying a lantern. It is daytime. 

The people laugh at him but he does 
not care. 

Salvator Rosa, an 
painted this picture. 

He did not paint pretty pictures. 


SENTENCES FOR OLDER PUPILS 


Diogenes was a cynic philosopher. 

A cynic is one who does not think peo- 
ple should enjoy the comforts of life. 

A philosopher is one who studies along 
some particular line and practices his 
ideas to prove them. 

Diogenes lived in a tub, and wore the 
same clothing winter and summer. He 
ate all his food raw, and owned but one 
utensil, a wooden bowl from which he 
drank. 

When King Alexander heard of him, 
he went to see Diogenes. 

Diogenes would not notice him, and 
when the king asked what he could do 
for him, he replied, ‘‘Stand out of my 
sunshine. ”’ 

When Diogenes was an old man he was 
sold asa slave. The man who bought 
him released him. Diogenes died after 
eating too much raw meat. ; 

Salvator Rosa was the artist who 
painted this picture. 

He was an Italian artist but one who 
saw no.beauty in anything. Hesaw only 
the coarse side of life. 

‘*Diogenes Looking for an Honest 
Man’’ is one of his best pictures and it 
is well done. 

The two younger men are laughing at 
Diogenes, but the older man is not. He 
understands Diogenes and is trying to 
assist him. 


lives 


Italian painter, 


Strength of character consists of two 
things; power of will and power of self- 
restraint. It requires two things, there- 
fore, for its existence: strong feelings 
and strong command over them. — 
Robertson. 





If we cannot live so as to be happy, 
let us at least live so as to deserve 
happiness. —lichle. 
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Teaching Patriotism 


‘Religion, morality and knowledg 
being necessary to good government anj 
to the happiness of mankind, schools an¢ 
the means of education shall forever he 
encouraged. ’’—Ordinance of 1787. 

Public education in the United States 
rests upon the assumption that the inqj. 
vidual requires special training to fit him 
spiritually, morally and intellectually for 
the duties of his high calling as ap 
American citizen. To this end it jp. 
cludes in its curriculum all branches of 
human knowledge. It teaches boys anj 
girls not only to read and write and think 
but to apply their knowledge to the 
gainful vocations and to the problems of 
self-government. Yet the criticism js 
often made and not entirely refuted that 
the average American, although gener. 
ally demonstrative, evinces little eyj- 
dence of a consuming love for the flag of 
his country. 

The duty of the public schools js 
primarily to foster this love by every 
available means. Teach the children the 
true significance of the starry emblem; 
imbue them with the confidence that the 
flag is their flag no less than the flag for 
which their fathers died, and above all 
let the star-spangled banner be the back- 
ground for the entire school life. 

A school without a flag is not unlike 
man without a country. The moral Jes- 
son conveyed in this simple classic js 
most forcefully presented in these para- 
graphs that describe the labored efforts 
of the banished man to construct for 
himself something in the semblance of 
the flag which he had dishonored,—an 
atonement which indicated the triumph 
of the moral law. <A _ school flag that is 
secured by the personal efforts of the 
children always has a value of _ its own 
It is for this reason that the plan of the 
Mail Order Flag Company of Anderson, 
Indiana, advertised in another part of 
this paper, has proved for many years to 
be so helpful to the development of. the 
patriotic spirit in the public schools. It 
has been of interest not only to the chil- 
dren but through them it appeals to the 
patriotism of the entire community in 
securing a flag for the school at very 
reasonable cost. 


Ten Reasonable Aims for Country 
Teachers 


1. To teach real things, 
what is in the book. 

2. To utilize the materials of the im- 
mediate country environment. 
3. To co-operate always 

county superintendent. 

4. To prepare the pupils for successfil 
work during the study period. 

5. To keep the schoolhouse clean. 

6. To give the little folks plenty of 
profitable seat work. 

7. To attend meetings which will fur 
nish information and inspiration. 

8. To study the lesson always so as to 
he prepared, especially when the inspec: 
tor appears unexpectedly. ' 

9. To smile occasionally, even if it 
hurts some. 

10. To try to be a better teacher nex! 
month than this. — Manitowoc (Wis. 
School Bulletin. 


not merely 


with _ the 


There are other issues in life besides 
the multiplication table, the agreemet! 
of verbs with their. subjects, the height 
of Mt. Washington and the length of the 
Mississippi River! We want our child: 
ren to know the never-failing joys ° 
reading; the delights of music and ha 
mony, the exhilaration of moving in tut 
and rhythm. There are - - - inds of 
knowledge, gracious, softening, refininé, 
elevating, stimulating, that add great! 
to the charm and zest of life. Amon 
these are good manners, gentle spe! 
a smiling face, ready acceptance of ™ 
desires of the majority, consideration 
older people; kindness for younger one’s 
joy in bodily activity from which all thi! 
is boisterous, noisy, uncouth or clums) 
has been banished by music, pleasure ’ 
fellowship and co-operation, glad acer 
ance of the superior gifts of others whe 
put into the common stock—it i8 le 
traits of character which make pe? 
pleasant to live with in family, vise 






town or city; which make them ie 
in any sphere to which they are 
j tined.—Kale Douglas Wiggin 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Control of Contagious Diseases in Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 46) 





is true of air and dust. 

7. Sometimes inanitmate ob- 
jects, air or dust, do carry 
disease provided they are in- 
fected with fresh material. 

This frequently occurs, for 
example, through the common 
drinking cups or in very 
crowded and badly ventilated 
rooms. 

The best substitute for the 





common cup is a rightly con- 
structed drinking-fountain, of 
which several are on the 
market. Individual cups are 
usually not kept clean, and 
ure too often ‘‘borrowed.’’ 
The common cup has been 
legislated out of existence 
in more than a dozen states. 

& Most school diseases are 
spread through the fresh se- 
cretions of the nose, mouth or 
throat. 

y, Dangerous bacteria do 
not often long remain danyer- 
ous after separation from 
their host. 

10. ‘Carriers’? are indi- 
viduals who carry disease 
germs in their bodies and may 
thus infect others. Carriers 
may be: 

(a) Individuals recovered 
from a sickness. 

(b) Atypical (unrecognized) 
cases. 

(¢) Individuals who carry 
disease germs without having 
themselves been sick. 

11. Many epidemics may be 
traced to carriers. 

12. Disinfection of school- 
rooms is rarely useful. 
































18. Recognition and isola- 
tion of disease yverm carriers 
is the best way to stop epi- 
demics. 

4. Most school diseases 
occur in children) between five and 
twelve years old. 

EDITOR'S NOTH: Part IL of this article, 
“How to Kecognize Children’s Trausmissible 
Diseases” will be given in next month’s issue, 
This article deals with the common diseases of 
childhood and offers some practical helps on 


schovlroom Sanitation, 
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Courlsy Michigan “Public Health,’ stand than the poems of Mr. 


The New Way 





Courtesy Michigan “Lublie Health” 


The Old Way 


A Study of Lowell 


(Continued from page 26) 


spray of a fountain seem sometimes to 


wave like a flower? 

15. If the fountain could feel, what 
kind of feeling would its actions seem 
to show? 16. What does the fountain do 
that a happy child would do? 
17. ‘Tell all) the words you 
can find in the poem that 
mean vlad or that show glad- 
ness. 18. What does ‘ ‘climb- 
ing heavenward’’ mean? 19. 
“*Still seeming best’? means 
that whatever the weather 
is, it still seems to the foun- 
tain to be the best kind of 
weather. When a person 
feels that way, what do you 
say of him? 

20. In the fifth stanza it is 
said that motion is rest to 
the fountain. ‘Think whether 
you ever find it easier to be 
doing something than to sit 
still; then tell what you think 
this line means. 21. In the 
sixth stanza the fountain is 
said to be changed every 
moment and yet always the 
same. This means that the 
water in it is changing all the 
time, but it always looks the 
same. ‘Tell about some foun- 
tain that you have seen and 
how it looks. 

22. What does ‘‘Ceaseless 
aspiring, ceaseless content’’ 


< 
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The prevention of the spread of disease in the home and 


through the school is a live and all important subject. It is 
a problem which confronts the school board and the teachers 


almost daily. 


To aid inthe spreading of information as to 


how contagious and infectious diseases may be controlled 
and their spread prevented, the Publication Department of 
Johnson & Johnson has issued a series of bulletins, each 


bulletin covering a separate disease. 


These bulletins are 


written from the standpoint of the highest authorities on 
sanitation and embrace the latest and best methods used by 
health boards, medical inspectors and schoo!s in combating 


disease. 


The bulletins are written in plain and simple 


language, illustrating methods for the prevention of the 
spread of disease, hints on cleanliness and methods of dis- 


infection. 


The articles named in the bulletins are easily 


procurable and can be used with safety and effectiveness by 


ordinary persons. 


Many school boards and teachers have 


used these bulletins as a means of spreading information, 


teaching, ete. 


The list of bulletins is as follows: 


No. 28—Diphtheria Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 


No. 


29—Typhoid Fever Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 

. 388—Meningitis Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 

. 89—Scarlet Fever Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 

. 40—Measles Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 

- 56—Consumption Bulletin, illustrated, sixteen pages. 

. 57—Smallpox Bulletin, illustrated, showing typical forms of 

smallpox, hints on vaccination, nursing, ete., sixteen pages. 

- 48—Whooping Cough Bulletin, illustrated, eight pages. 

. 18—*‘A Book With a Mission’’—illustrated booklet of forty pages, 
viving brief suggestions applicable to all the more contagious 
diseases. 

A complete set or single copies of these Contagious Disease 


Bulletins will be sent to any school board or teacher on request. 





JOHNSON '& ‘JOHNSON! 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
























mean? (See the explanation 
just before the poem.) 23. 
‘“‘Darkness or sunshine thy 
element’’ means that’ the 
fountain is just as much at 
home and just as happy in 
the darkness as in the sun- 
shine. What lesson is there 
in this for us? 24. Memorize 
the poem. 

Another poem of Mr. Low- 
ell’s which you can read is 
“‘The First Snowfall.’’ Most 
of his poems are a little 
harder to read and to under- 


Longfellow. 
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other work 
finished picture, 
command 


Prices for Developing Film Packs 
4 or smaller 
Size 344 x44 or larger 
COR (ANG BINO) CAEN cians cdonssenesivsnnccsrcessennses be 


Size 2%x4 


sar NOTH: 
fully prepaying postage, 


if You Own a Camera and Enjoy Ta 
Pictures, You Will Be Interested 
Advertisement. 


in This 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints trom them 
Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, ‘ 


AKING PICTURES is a most en 
jovable recreation but is robbed 
of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
necessary to secure the 


The facilities at the 


the amateur photog 
rapher do not always permit of first 
class work and consequently the re 
sults are not all that could be desired. 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send (heir orders to us rewularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities « 
‘The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
Prices for Developing Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film 
PY TO OF TS CRORES TUR Cc iiccccesessccsarsecsoecccess boc 


hing 





Hable tis .o fill allorders promptly 


Prices for Printing 
Avo Prints Unmounted 


i Sn 





2 ial, 8 nay or 3! Mt 
yy rT 
Ceo cccccccccccoocesoccosoccoes ess KK 
Post Cards 
Reproduced trom Any Photo 
PN ris citnbtincscsacteiseeiaditinsatiand 0 


Each Additional Doz. Same Negative... 46: 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 
Place name and address on package, 


ENLARGESIENTS 


BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA 


e FE. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 





We have the very best facilities for making Knulargements fiom any good negative. 
You would doubtless prize enlargements ofsome of your most valued negatives, ‘They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


These prices are for Kulargements from original neg- 


eae & 40 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 
0) rT) by 
50 60 When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
9D WW print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 
1.00 1.15 celts to the above prices, 
1.25 1.45 . 
5 1.75 Mulargements are mounted on snituble card 


2 mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered, if de 
8.25 sired unmounted, heavier paper is used wmnel thre prices 
$3.75 are thesame as when mounted, 
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R SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Use books of the 


Instructor Literature Series 


SEE FULL LIST ON PAGE 7 











30 Day 
Home 
Trial 

Freight Prepaid 


No matter where you live I am willing to send 
direct from our factory, freight prepaid, a beau- 
tiful, brand new, Sweet Toned KPWORTH Piano 
with a nice stool, a fine silk scarf and our splen- 
did Epworth Piano Teacher Unstruction Book) 
for a real FREE trialin yourown home, without 
security, advance payment or obligation. For a 
whole month, examine, play and test the 


Sweet Toned 


EPWORTH Piano 


(Built on honor for you music-loving people wha 
want a good, sweet-toned, honestly made piano ata fair 
and honest net factory price) and thenif you want tokeep 
it you may take your chi of any of our many easy 


iii 









Payment plans—or you may return it at our expense ond 
we will pay you for your trouble, In otier words, ‘tt a 
d pworth must prove perle euy satisfactory in every 








way or you don’t have to keep it. 
Buy at Factory Price—Save $100 
We sell direct from our factory. We save you ull the 
piano denler’s profits, about $100, and pive you a2zs 
year guarantee. We pay the fre ight. ‘Shen 
a I Make It Easy For You 
‘o Own an Epworth 
Write today for our Ep- 
worth Piano catalog, factory 
pricelist, easy puyment plans 
and Book of 2000 Leticrs 
From ipworth Owners. 
Write Today, 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President 
Williams Piano and Organ Co 
14 W. Washinton ‘et. 
Dept. 237%. Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED»: 


wwe for publication immediate bi Write ioies 
srt bio, Ag Washington, Dy, e 


























We 


will com- 
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PLGDALE ©O., 





ELEGTRIG oot FARM & STORE LIGHT PLANTS 

S. Dynamos, Motors, Engines, Bieyele, 
Aman & Flash Lig Fr 5 3 ey Kelis, Kells, Batt My Kooks. 
Catalog S eeuts. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 


WEPAYS8O0AMONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our 
guaranteed stock and poultry powders; money-back 
guarantee; outfit free;new plan; steadywork. Address 
BIGLER CO., X 361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











All 


Typewriters (i 
SmithPremier, Hammond, §¥ 
Underwood, #lo. ( 


4 s‘mington, 
dhiy 





: 
»writer Exchange. 


= witnted, " y 
2L7 West P25th St,, New York City, 


Dept, NE, 











> ut <r for a large Phila. firm; 

Ladies lo Sew food money > steady work; no 
couVassiine > send strimped cuvelope for prices pudid, 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut st., Phila, Pa 
. with G8 Genuine sts uM ps, incl. Rho- 

Stamp 4 Album desia, Congo (tiger), China (drayon) 
Pasmania (landscape), Jamaica (wate rfalls ), ele, 100, 


List Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO,, St, Louis, Mo, 


A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 
May be secured 





with Uncle Sam is most desirable, 
postition, steady work, good salary. 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00, Returned if 
nak appolnted. Our valuable book “Government 
Poultions” tree, 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


———fINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings : 100 invitations or announcements 


ith two sets of envelopes, for 
siting 


$3.00. 60 for &: 25 for $1.50, 
Viv nm 
Cards ?: of jonal—100 for 75 
10 for $1.00, 


100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents: 
rf usi ress 












ents, 50 for Ste. 
50 for 15 cents. 
and mail to us with 
Your order will be 
sent to you prepaid. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Write your copy plainly 
oO. order to cover cost, 
filled the day received and 


bP. A. Owen Publishing Co., 














The Chinese 
Woolflower 


‘The three most popular 
” garden tlowers the world 
over were all named and 
- introduced by us within the 
Past go years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosines and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 
a record without a parallel, 
‘This year we add to the trio 
4 another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing brillian- 
cy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
foremost garden annual, 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all enteen or pot annuals. 

Price 20 Cts. per pkt, of 40 to so seeds; 3B pkts, 
for 50 cts,, tovether with New BLUE PF TUNE A and 
GIANT SUMMFR COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower'and Veg: Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. Weare the 
largest yrowers in the world of G eget Cannas, Dahlias, 

Lilies, Iris, etc,, and ourstocks are best and « heanest. 


“JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 






pose music to | 





| Glenwood 


(Continued 


sponsibility as nothing else can. Every 


en is working, even though there are 
occasional spots where it has not yet 
reached. ‘The spirit of co-operation pre- 
vails and it is a kindly spirit of good fel- 
Jowship. It is ‘‘our’’ school, and it will 
be just as yood as ‘‘we’’ make it. So 
we have found that pupil government is 
easily coincident with moral training, 
but that the essential element is moral 
training. 

Frequently we hear it said that good 
teachers have always taught morals. 
Surely they have, and the schools have 
been one of the three great factors in 
the uplift of humanity. The home and 
the church would have fared ill without 
their help. he point is here: Does it 
not seem well worth while to give to 





| moral and ethical training the same sys- 





attention that is given 
grammar and history? 


tematic 
metic, 


We do it 


that way when we take up one subject | 


ta time, give it a prominent place and 
a definite time at the beginning of each 
school day, and teach it until it is def- 
initely fixed in the minds of our pupils. 
There can be no argument against ap- 
plying the same scientific management to 
this vitally important subject and se- 


curing the concerted thought that leads | 


day brings us added proof that this leav- | 


to arith- | 
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School City 


from page 16) 


| to co-operative action t! 








How We Study soem America 


(Continued from page 47) 


forest products should be 
known; the cabinet woods, their beauty, 
value and uses; and the dye woods; the 
cacao tree, its culture, and its products | 
for food use, cocoa and chocolate; most | | 


Tropical 


of all, rubber, from several tropical trees 

and vines. ‘Thestory of rubber is worth | 

time and attention. Pictures and vivid | 
descriptions and narratives should give 
the pupils some conception of the hard 
task of gathering sap from scattered 
trees in the gloomy, swampy forests of 
South and Central America, compelling 
the workmen to solitude and hardships 
in their task. In this connection comes 
the story of mosquitoes and carriers of 
the germs of malaria and other fevers 
from man to man, making it impossible 
for white men to collect rubber safely 
and tempting them to force the wild for- | 
est Indians to perform the work. In 
view of the increasing usefulness for 
rubber for tires, clothing and many other 
purposes, which the children may learn 
and list by specimens and pictures, such 
forced gathering of wild rubber is being 
followed now by the planting of rubber 
trees and their culture. 

The children should know that in trop- 
ical Latin America, the windward sea | 
coasts are too hot, moist and unhealthy | 
to favor development by Europeans, 
while leeward Jowlands are too dry and | 


Helpful Hints for 








By Helen I. Rice 


Have you any real dull children in 
your room? Did you ever stop to think 
of any reason why they aredull? There 
is one, and the sooner we teachers find it 
out, the better. .We usually need go no 
farther than the general health of the 
child to find the cause. His eyes, his 
throat, his ears may need careful atten- 
tion. My ‘‘bad boy’’ here in school has 
very weak eyes as I found out to my 
astonishment this morning. Another lad 
doesn’t hear just right; another has very 
poor teeth; and as soon as all are righted, 
1 know my bad boys will be my best. 

Study your pupils. George has a ter- 
rible temper. Help him to control it. 
Margaret is very odd and distant. Find | 
the reason. Help her make friends by | 
being a friend yourself. Teddy has a 
rather sulky way. Remember your duty 
to this boy, and help him overcome his | 
unpleasant disposition, and some day 
Teddy is going to be very grateful to 
you. 

Back of all these little natures there | 
is abundance of goodness and itis the} 
teacher’s if she can draw it out. 

I find a low voice does much more for 
me than a loud one, and when I use a 
low tone of voice, the children lower 
theirs also and we have a lovely tone of 





; the pupils the story? 


amount of good at home. One cof my 
little pupils told her mother she m 
talk so loud but use a soft voice such as 
they used in school. 

When you are reprimandine a small, 
dull boy, see if a soft tone full of sad- 
ness doesn’t help him more than a loud 
one. Did you ever try calline a tardy 
child ‘* Little Dilly Dally,’’? and telling 
1 have found it a 
sure cure for the smaller children. 

lf I am testing first grade children’s 
eyes before they know their letters, I use 
the same method as if they knew them, 
but, instead of saying the letters, have 
them make them with their fingers on 
dress and coat. By watching 
way they make them I can tell easily 
whether their eyes are norma! or not. 

In making out my program | always 
try to leave five minutes of every ses 


usti tv 





ingly, and while the children are busy 


just rest myself from the work around | 


me and plan to find material, ete., for 
the next period. I speak to no child, 
but* rest my voice also. Once tried, I 
believe this will always be done. 





tat the business 


the exact | 


sion | 
fer myself. I plan my sank awarke accord- | 
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GOOD THINGS FOR WASHINGTON’S 
AND LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAYS 


By Marie Irish 

Not only the head but likewise the heart of 
Young America must receive its training and in | 
every child of our nation thereshould be developed 
a love for our country and its heroes, Thestudy 
of great men develops vreatness; the study of 
patriots develops patriotism; the study of good 
yen develops character, and sincein Washington 
aud Lincoln are combined goodness, greatness and 
patriotism they should play an important part in, 
child culture, This book, ‘Good Things for Wash- 
jngton’s and Lincolm’s Birthdays” contains forty- 
four original Recitations, Monologs, Readings and 
Memory Geins and twenty-four Exercises, Dialogs, 
gongs, and Drills, all suited to these occasions. 
Phe selections coverall ages and a generous supply 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


nasium of our poultry house. 
well 


Suggest materials suitable. 


it about freely.) About six 


(In the corner, six inches from the floor. ) 

‘We may well call the floor the gym- 
Hens, as 
as human beings, need exercise. 
To provide this exercise, we will cover 
the floor with what is known as litter. 
(Straw, 
shavings, cut corn fodder or dry leaves). 
Would uncut corn fodder be suitable? 
(Too bulky; birds are unable to scratch 
inches 








foreach day, Price, paper cover 25 cents, postpaid, 





Supplementary Readers 


for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays from 


The Instructor Literature Series 


No, 4 The Story of Washington, 

No, 45 Boyhood of Washington, 

No, 158 Washington’s Farewell und First 
Inaugral Addresses, 

No. 5 Story of Lincoln, 

No, 04 Boyhood of Lincoln, 

No, 128 Speeches of Lincoln 


Price 6 cents each or 60 cents a doz. postpaid 





Stencils for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays 


No. 303 Lincoln Portrait 


Nu. $00 Washington Portrait 
No. 752 lincoln Log Cabin 


Nu. 301 Washington on Horseback 


No. 302 Martha Washington No. 753 lincoln Home, Springfield 
No. 750 Washington's Tomb No. 754 Lincoln Monument, Chicayo 
ho. 751 Mt. Vernon Home No. 755 Boy Lincoln Studying 


No. 775 U. S. Flag No. 756 Lincoln Splitting Rails 


Yrice of Stencils, 5 cents each or 50 cents a dozen, postpaid 


—Order by number 


hora complete list ofour utertainment Books, 
Supplementiry Readers and Stencils, see our Cut- 


alog No. St whieh we will be glad to send you, 


Hall& McCreary, 438 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Grades 7-8 
Grades 4-6 
Grades 2-3 
Grades 7-8 





Good Bookcase i 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? > 







/T GROWS WITH. YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL »BO OKCASE 


, Uur new “Universal Style’? combines a pleasing endur- 
Ing design, With latest practical improvements in con- 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLLD OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
ing glass doors, ut $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered, On or- 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
slight extra churge to extreme Western States, Other 


styles and grades ut correspondingly low pricess Lund- 
strom Bookcases are 
users, 


endorsed by over fifty thousand 

Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 

cutaloy No. 24, 

THE Cc. J. 






LUNDSTROM co. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases and 
Filing Cabinets 

Platiron Bldg, , 


Write Me 


for special price list on 
typewriters most adapti- 
ble for teachers, No 
teacher can afford to be 
without a typewriter 
when samecan be secured 
outhe easy terms IL am 
now Offering. f can 
save you money on any 
» ‘ nuke typewriter you may 

. desire, Write for special 
ALL MAKES teachers proposition. 


253 Broadwel, & ALBRIGHT, 


ee 


[NEE [) BRANCH MANAGERS 
0 


MEG, 


Branch Office : N.Y. City 








Teachers 





oy ee 





New York 





for my world-wide mail-order busi- 
shoud porate from yourhome. Spare time. You 


ake $50 weekly. Experience unnecessary. 
A RUTLER, 219 Factories, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Grades 4-6 
Grades 2-3 


should be used. 


Where should it be located and why? 


the poultry house. 
moved frequently, it will 
practically the entire winter. ) 


| 



































Simple Poultry House 


time? Why not? (On clear days, the 
hens should be given the liberty of the 
yard from ten o’clock until nearly sun- 
down. ) In what way is food value wasted 
if fowls are permitted to roam about in 
cold weather? (Farmers make a mistake 
in permitting their hens to run about the 
place during the winter months. A cer- 
tain amount of feed is required to main- 
tain body heat and all above this amount 
should go to the production of eggs. Ex- 
perience shows that the hen that is con- 
fined in quarters similar to those de- 
scribed above will lay more eggs than 
the one that ranges about the farm 
buildings. )’’ 
FEEDS AND FEEDING 

The subject of feeds may be treated 
from a technical, scientific attitude, or 
from a common sense standpoint. Re- 
cently a farmer remarked after hearing 
a lecture on poultry, ‘“lhat was all right 
until he came to the feeding. We farm- 
ers can’t follow those directions.’’ If 
the farmer is unable to follow the scien- 
tific directions, what may we expect of 
the boy and girl? In teaching the sub- 
ject of feeds, the writer has always 
started with two direct statements: 
‘‘Water, ash, protein and fat make up a 
fowl’s body. Food which contains these 
elements plus a fifth—namely carbohy- 
drates—is necessary for the production 
of growth, energy and eggs.’’ The fact 
that the average farmer does not use 
feeds that contain these elements is due 
largely to a lack of knowledge as to 
which foods contain the right elements. 
The following brief table shows the com- 
position of afew common feeds. It is 
viven to illustrate the fact that when a 
daily ration is composed entirely of one 
substance there is an excess of this one 
element and a lack of the others. 


‘“‘Thus far we have considered the con- 
struction of our building and its equip- 
ment; but one part remains—the yard. 
(It 
should be located on the south side of 
If the snow is re- 
remain dry 
Should 
the hens have use of the yard the entire 








Winter Care of Poultry 


(Continued from page 50) 


COMPOSITION OF SOME COMMON 


FEEDS 
Food Ash Protein Carb'hy'tes Fat 
COME seecxcscs WeGetvccs 1% Ovens 63.4...... 3.9 
Wheat........... FB eco isin cs 1.8 
Wheat Bran.. 5.8......12.6...... oS) Sperry 
Oats........ asker rade. al ercass 7 ee 4.1 
Soy Beans.... scvovetne Otsexse Ly at See 15.9 
Boiled Corn Meal...... Cities CR Bice 3.0 
Meat Scraps.. 4. 1...... Lo See; Seen 15.5 
Clover Hay... 6.2...... GeBike.e S49... 1.6 
Entire Egg...12.2...... Le eer 8.9 


The value of the above figures will be 
apparent if the teacher asks a number of 
pupils to tell what their parents are us- 
ing as feed. It will be found that corn 
largely constitutes the ration. The pu- 
pil should see that when corn alone is 
used, the fowl is being fed too much of 
one element — carbohydrates. Possibly 
either wheat, bran or oats is fed. It is 
only as several of these foods are com- 
bined that we get the right proportion. 
We eall this a balanced ration. The 
composition of the egg is given above to 
show the high percentage of protein 
and ash. ‘The laying hen must be sup- 
plied with food which provides these ele- 
ments. Compare the foods that are 
commonly used on the farm and see if 
they supply the right amount of protein 
und ash. It will be noted from the 
ubove table that meat scraps are high in 
protein and ash. Explain to your pupils 
that it is not necessary to purchase meat 





scraps. Flesh from hogs, rabbits (or 
other wild animals) and cattle can be 
used. Skimmed milk, buttermilk, and 


cottage cheese are protein foods. ‘lable 
scraps should be utilized as a chicken 
food. Green food is necessary for the 
vreatest eyg production. If hot water is 
poured over clover or alfalfa hay and let 
stand for a few hours, it will furnish ex- 
cellent green material. ‘The hay should 
be well broken up before it is put into 
the bucket and a heavy cloth or sack put 
over the top to retain the steam. Man- 
vel wurzels, cabbage, turnips, small po- 
tutoes and sprouted oats are also excel- 
lent. Green feed should be given in the 
middle of the day. : 

Most pupils will recall that the gizzard 
of achicken always contains a large 
amount of fine gravel and other hard 
substances. During the winter months, 
when fowls are not able to forage, this 
material should be provided. Ground 
oyster shells, broken crockery, yravel, 
coarse sand and granulated bone will 
serve the purpose. 

Clean water should be kept before them 
at all times. During freezing weather, 
the water should not remainin the foun- 
tain over night. The chill should be 
taken from the water in the morning. 

Various balanced rations are suggested 
by different poultrymen. The rations 
that we suggest here are easy to remem- 
ber and not difficult to prepare. ‘The 
grain ration should consist of equal parts 
of corn, wheat and oats. The feed 
should be thoroughly mixed for every 
three hens, at about ten o’clock in the 
morning and give them all they will eat 
at about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The following dry mash is kept before 
the birds all the time: equal parts of 
wheat bran, wheat middlinys and ground 
oats, and one-half as much corn meal, 
gluten meal and alfalfa or clover cut 
very short. A light, warm, meat mash 
should be given as soon as the hens leave 
the roost. 





Every Day Plans in Limp Cloth 


This excellent 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous — full of 
Life and Energy. 





You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended, 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 

as good as any woman. 

Youcan increase or reduce your weight. 

I no longer need to say what *'I can do’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best-——why not you? 

No Drugs—No Medicines 

My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
laws. 





What My Pupils say : 
“Every the 
change in my complexion, it 
has loxt that yellow color,” 

“Just think what you have 
done for me. Lust year | 
weighed 216 Ibs., this yeur 
M6, und have not gained an 
ounce back. Lum not wrink- 
Jed either, I feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, 
or sluggish liver, can 
breathe now, too, It is sur 
srising how eusily I did it. 

eel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! £ have not 
had « pill or a cathartic 
since T began and T used to 
take one every night.” 

; My weight has increased 
30 Ibs, 1 don’t know what 
indigestion isany more, and 
my nerves are so rested | 

L sleep like a buby,’”’ 

“Miss Cocroft, T have 
taken off my glasses and 
my catarrh Is go much 
better Isn't that goody” 

“T feel asif L could look 
every nen, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that | am growing—spiritu- 
ally, physically and ment. 
ally, Really Lam astronger, 
better woman, | don't know 
how totell youorthank you,’ 

Reports like these come to 
me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every wo. 
man to vibrate health and 
happiness. Write me your 
faulis of health or tizure, 
Your correspondence is held 
in strict contidencee If 
cannot help you T will tell you what will, 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women, You are welcome to it, Write 
for it. It is FREE. If sou do not need me, you 
muy beable to help a deur friend, I have had a 
wonderful experience and Id like to tell you about 
it. Lum at my desk daily from 8 until 6, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


one notices 

















Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman, She is the 
vecounized authority upon the seientifle care of the 
health and figure of women, and is daily in 
personal charge of her work, 

















set of books 


(3 vol.) here- 


tofore put out in paper binding is now being supplied in Limp Cloth Covers. This 
change greatly increases the cost and of course, their durability and value, yet the 


price remains the same,—$1. 00 
Primary Plans for one year. 


or $1.90 in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Thousands of teachers are using this set of books 


and yet the sale has been more than doubled during recent months as compared 


with corresponding months of the previous year. 
See description on page 6 of this journal. 


books. 


Every teacher should have these 





Supplementary Reading. 


Series furnishes the very best material in this line. 
See page 7 for classified and graded list. 


Cents a copy. 


a 
Every school has need of | 


books for this purpose. | 
The Instructor Literature 
Nearly 300 titles. Only Five 


| No, 1289 


Gymnasium and 
Swimming Suits 


For women and girls, made in all 
grades and colors, 






Gymaasium Suits Bloomers 
Wool Serge $4.50 3.25 
Cotton Serge 3.00 Lf 
Cotton and Wool 1.00 2.00 
Mohair 4.75 2K 
Panama 1.50 2.00 
Poplin 3.00 1.5u 
Twill 2.00 1.U0 


Bloomers are made full and give 
neatest effect possible to Skirts. 

Middy Blouses $.85, $1.00, $1.25 $1.50 
Tank Suits, $1.00 to $2.00, 

Dancing Skirts Circular $1.50 up, 
Athletic Skirts pleated $1.75 up, 
Accordion Pleated Skirts 6 yards $6.00. 
$1.00 per yard for larger sizes, 

All Garments made to measure. 
Ages 8 years to 20 years, bust measure 
30 to 44, Send for blanks, 
YPSILANTI GARMENT SHOP, 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 


$1.00 





1795 FAVORITE 


MPSON.S 
WA 


For bathing 


pensable Booklet free 


SINCE 


, FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


Gives 

almost instant relief 
and is easily applied 
the eyes 1 





NOTE Teachers need nut hesi 4 this remedy 

tu pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. tis haruless. 

JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., 
165-9 River st., Troy. N.Y. 








Beauty at 
Sweet Sixteen 


Comes Back When One Clears Up the 
Complexion by the Quick Acting 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, 





Pimples are an offense to others and 
2 crime against yourself. People have 
vuly tolerated you because’ they — con- 


your face to be 
you have no 


condition of 
ainst which 
that it is 


idered = the 
a muistortune ay 


remedy. But now universally 
kan i that Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will 
ust lly banish pitoples, blackheads, 
bloteh srt on and liverspots, your | 
continued neyligence will be considered 
inexcusable. 

The person with a pimply face is al- 


whys unattractive and at a disadvan- 
taye in society. ‘Those ugly — distigure- 
ments set at naught the effect of the 
most perfect features. If your face and 
fivure had the classical outlines of a 
Greek statue, a oiass of pimples would 
till destroy your beauty. A clear, 
fresh skin is absolutely essential to any 
renal beauty. 

A beautiful complexion is dependent 


abundant supply of 
Calcium sulphide has 
one of the most 


on of rich, pure, 
blood to) the skin. 
long been recognized as 
elective of blood purifiers. Quickly con- 
verting all impurities — into yascous 
form that readily escapes from the 
pores, il purities the blood in’ remark- 
ably short order, Calcium sulphide — is 
the chief constituent of  Stuart’s Cal- 


cium Wafers, which contain besides, 
certain mild alteratives that invigorate 
the blood. You will be delighted at 
the rapidity with which all face disor- 
ders will disappear, once the blood has 


been cleansed of its impurities through 
their use, 
You have a 


and happiness. 


right to beauty and health 
You have a right to) the 


admiration and respect of others. Take 
thier Sterps Chiral will pain you all of these. 
Geta S0e box of Stuart's Calcium Wafers 
of your drugyist and win back your 
birthright. A sinall) sample package 
nitiled = free by addressing HF. A. 
Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Bldg, Mar- 
shall, Mich, 





No other works 
your sehool that 


of Art could possibly be placed in 
would create as much genuine 


pleasure gmony your pupils as a beautiful large oil 
jadnting of Janes Whiteomb Riley's famous “Old 

Withinin’ Hole’? and adife like bust of the beloved 
poet. Yourschool need hot be without them for 


they can be had free of cost. Lhe Greeniield Art 
Vos tnakes this tousual offer to every teacher und 
ve Want you to be sureand read their novel plan 
4 of this magazine, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


ey Constant demand. 
e°*) Devote allorsparetime, 
Correspondence Course 
Not Require 
Past experience and 
literary ability unneces- 
FREE, 


“ sary. DETAILS 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO, 350 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinati, 0, 


LOTS or MAIL 


_ tf You Want to got Lots of Maii fro 
Terent tirms--send us ur name an 
“ vad we will put your name in our Di- 
- “ will also send you at once, 12 sample 
Pivtations 14 fietures, and a large assortment of | curious 
reading matter, Write today, send 10 


on poige 









EACH 











and won centa, coin or 
ond you will get lota of mail,and the big lot of 


es jidou. Williams & Con 3-0 MA-ISUN ST. » CHICAGY 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home,8x5feet, 
wenuine — bunting, fust 
colors, fall number sturs, 
stripes sewed — together, 

Given for selling 12 pekgs. Bluine at 
luc each, Write for Bluine, 


238 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 








BL_UINE MFG. CO., 








Giant Playground 
Apparatus 


increases efficiency in 
the school and Statistics 


/ show that it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 
4 Catalog and full particulars on 


~eon application, 
GIANT MANUFACTURING C9., Council Blu‘fs, Ia. Dept. Q 























Improving Poor Penmanship 


(Continued from paye 51) 


showing how the hand and arm should he | 
used. The teacher held a large book under 


her arm so ali of the pupils could see 
that the wrist was free from the paper, 
the arm rested near the elbow touching 


the desk and the hand was supported by | 


the third and fourth fingers, slightly 
curved under the hand. Pupils were 
shown that by using the muscles of the 
upper arm and shoulder, the pen could be 


moved easily over a large area and in| 
They were shown | 
the serious handicap there would be if |a high standard ot 


any direction desired. 


If the letters are too broad or too nar- 
row, the writing will not present a pleas- 
ing effect. If the letters are too broad, 


the turns at the top and base are too} | greatest 


wide. Show on the blackboard that 
broad or narrow turns at the top und the 
base of letters can be made. For any 
viven fault in writing there is a partic- 
ular point to emphasize, a certain place 
on which to focus the attention. In mod- 
ifying too broad or too narrow letters, 
the particular place to attack is at the 
turns at the top and base of the letters. 

If the joinipys at the base line are too 
angular, they are caused by bringing the 
final down strokes of the letters directly 
to the base line before proceeding to the 
next letter. The joining or turn should be 
begun a little above the base line. ‘This 
is a sure cure for angular joinings. If 
the turns are too broad the down strokes 
should be brought closer to the base line 
before turning. Anyvular joinings are 
sometimes caused by bringing the pen to 
astop. The pen may be brought to a 
stop or the motion checked at certain 
places, but not at the ones referred to in 


|but half the Jength of the other stokes 
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page effect. This fault is found most 
frequently where copies have been used 
in which the initial and final strokes ure 





in the small letters. 
A lack of neatness and good quality | 
of line are frequently found in poor wiit- 
inv. The causes are inadequate inst: 
tion in movement and inattention to the 
materials used. Clean the ink-wells. 
See that the tools are in good condition. 
Good instruction in handling the pen and 


neatness 


the wrist and hand rested upon the paper. | the proper results. Most cla 
After a few minutes of practice on sim- | hand in as careless and untidy pup 
ple copies they were yiven the spelling | the teacher will accept. ‘hey will, ho 

| words to write, the teacher giving par-| ever, rise to a hivh standard if thes 
ticular attention to general points men-| the right kind of a leader. 
tioned. it is not inte nded to vive a con be 


jlist of general faults. Follow the d 


‘tions given in a previous paray 
} Correct faults that wil! bring: abo 
improvernent in all vy 
work. Each teacher should study 
work and may add to the list giv 


is believed, however, that the mo: 
portant points have been discussed. j 





It is also not intended in thi 
to vive a complete plan for 
ship instruction. ‘the idea hi 
to give a phuse of the instructio: 
nevlected inmany sehools. Wrist? 
ment is indispensable — fi i! 


should not be isolated froin the j 
of better written work. [tt + 


much time and effort to vet vour 
ing by means of plans that deal Im 
with exercises, copies and ir 


direct beat 


S | {. 
such pl 


that do not have a 
of the writing. 


ing’ and SU] pple: NCA INY 
tion indicated above, ‘I 
better correlation of 1 nsii 
movement and form.  \\ 


formed chiefiy in the prep: 
daily written exer 


the foreyoing. fnecessary to vive a 7 
Poor initial strokes and final strokes | pearance of writiny as well os ti 
io words will do much to mar a vood |it is executed. 


A Superintendent’s Instructions 


Superintendent F. G. Bittikofer of 
Crawford county, Ohio, has issued the 
following instructions to the teachers of 
his county, which, with possibly a few 
exceptions on account of local regula- 
tions and conditions, are applicable to 
teachers everywhere. They were pub- 
lished in the Ohio Teacher: 

1 ‘Teachers will be held responsible for 
the yovernment, heat and ventilation of 
their respective schoolrooms. Keep the 
thermometer at seventy. Vessel 
with water on the stove. 

2 Be neatly attired. 

3 Be kind and considerate. 


school. 

4 With the help of the district super- 
intendent reduce the number of 
tions if necessary. 

5 Never lose self control. 

6 Use corporal punishment 
last resort. Have a witness. 

7 Avoid punishment before the school 
if possible. 

8 Teachers will be required to make a 
report of their reading circle work. 

9 See to it that the schoolhouse is 
kept neat and clean. 

10 Take proper care of desks, 
and all school property. 

11 A safe and proper place should be 
provided for all school property. ‘leach- 
ers should see to it that everything is 
kept in its proper place. 

12 Bury the short pieces of crayon. 
Clean the chalk troughs frequently. 

13 Burn the cast off material at least 
once a week. 

14 Read to the pupils at various times 
their instructions 

15 Have a daily program of recitations 
and study periods posted in a conspicuous 
place in the schoolroom. 

16 Teachers should use the study reci- 
tation to advantage. 

17 Supervise the playing of the chil- 
dren. Mingle with them on the play- 
grounds if possible. 

18 Do not insist on home study in the 
lower grades. 

19 Lessons should be such that the 
normal child can and will get them. 


only as 


books, 





filled | 
| will be required. 


The schoo] | 
exists for the child not the child for the | 


recita- | 





to Tea .chers 


20 Explain thoroughly all new OMS 
before assivning tuem. 

21 Use written lessons as often us ne 
essary to develop the written expressia 
of the child. For instance, at the clo: 
of a unit of subject matter. 

22 each pupils to think pro; 

23 Teach pupils to develop independ 
judgment, 

24 Call on your District Superintend 


ent for help. 
25 Read educational journals. A report 


26 Cultivate ov pleasing’ voice. 

27 Hold pupils to strict 
their conduct to and from sc hool, 

28 Do not accept work slov nly done. 

29 Keep a care ful record of attend:ice 

30 Make a report to Board of biduen 
| tion before drawing’ salary. 


“ree v4 
ACCUUILL 


31 or truancy to district superin- | i 


tende ‘nt at once. 
2 Think much. Say 
ane 

33 Let your 
results. 

he following instructions to pupils is 
printed on gummed paper for pastine in 
their books. 

1 Pupils should be respectful to their 
teachers, regular and punctual 
attendance. ' 

2 Do a good deed whenever you cun. 

3 Be respectful to the awed and intirm. 

4 Use pure lanvuaye. 

5 Spurn the filthy story. 

6 Be tair and honest in your work and 
play. 

7 Aim to do your work neatly, accu- 
rately and correctly the first time. 

8 Aim to have the respect of your as- ! 
sociates, 

9 Observe the Golden Rule. 

10 Take good care of books 
school property. 

11 Pupi!s are subject to the teacher, 
district and county superintendents. 


little. Stud 


work be we!l done. Get 


in their 





and all 


The teaching of home economics is now 
required by law in the elementary schools 
of Indiana, lowa, 
setts, 
homa, 


Massachu- 


Okla- 


Louisiana, 
Montana, North Carolina, 
and Washington. 
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Constipation 
How to Fight It 


Constipation isthe deadliest enemy of humap. 
kind, Jt kills more people every year than way 
and famine combined, ft beyins sup; 
tly; soon forms pois 3 which cause Colitis, Ay. 
pendicitis, Bright’s D Cancer and other 





ease, 





dread disease Yet C oustipation Can be 
reiacdied without drug Steady attention ty 
caily Lat ts } rently frelieves the trouble, 
Phis ye cd in ®& recent book by pr, 
John Harvey Kelloge who thus gives you result 
of hi atment Of thousunds Of Cases during 
the nearly forty years he has been Superiy. 
tendent of tI at Battle Creek Sanitarium, 








» world leader in “Preven. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries cam seldom 


for publication, ana ¢ 


be 


ren 


qyunili cecerved, a 
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: lized? 3. What is the cit enship | 23 textbook in grammar, 4. Simple- | ‘Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 
ata American born, but who has mars declarative sentence. subject, nes | you can weigh what Nature intended. In the pri- 
- ish lord? 4. What is meant by ro- edic: ‘heard: ieee “* voice, ’? j i , 
dan Eugeisin “gh ae pat Aenean ay id | predicate, “heard; object, voice, | t vacy of your own home you can reduce any part of your figure Thee 
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2, Only those of the ite an t K | r rule ‘ > American Congress? 4. Ks- and other organs, conquerlig . weaknesses and ing demonstration ol 
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Changes made irom time to time in the j Tha r] ineluded = 7 Vy ya] not be ravoided, Init r respect not at you L 
hang : | 4. The region included in Central I can surely be of service to you. 
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er ; conerence Gr all tue American repub- 
What is the plural of “7 ( | ; ; saa ? a - 
nof this at vere wat Lome lics, the third one of which was held at | know’? to inquiries about their party. 
as agai aes astig io de saneiro, i summer of 1906, | (Norr. The other terms have all been 
or’s ( pean? a do was atiended by delegates from the | explained several times in this column. ) & 
“4 % é' a Hnited States and from the Central and H NOTHING 
here is no authority for the latters ooh As osean statens This congress | 1. Who were the “Kitibusterse” “Poor rich- | Wonderful Self-Heating Iron etse Uke ir. 
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The plural © go Se eelee Root de red July 21. 4. This wasn 2pplied originally to the buccaneers in- bah gence gets = 
farm, and should be avoided by using | «oc umanent Court of Arbitration,”? pro- festing the Spanish-American coasts, but aves Its Cost Every Montn. 
permanent il yy f picratvion, - se . = Fi — . e 
some phrase to express the plural mea eae 4 the Convention sicned at | especially meaning the followers of Lo- SEE HOW SIMPL —DIFFERENT—RASY. 
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tais name. if tney use lt at ali, tire garded by the Powers of Europe. 5. Iti iid to those of Walker in his expedition | MILES OF STEPS—actually makes ironing a pleasure. 
make an adjective of it modifying % seek axon by President ¢ level und in | to Nicaragua in 1855. |, In U. 8. political The New STANDARD 
noun ‘‘iron,”’ the singular and plural | ygcr 40 the Venezuela Boundary dispute: , Slang ‘‘to filibuster’? means to delay i 
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accounts for ‘o _—* aaa hi be: Pt { ’ | 1667-68; Martinique, an island in the | When Parliame nt met in April, the sub NEWBY, Illinois, writes—*T find your Iron all 
for . ees D'S | West Indies, belonging to France, birth- | stance of the Dungannon Resolutions was | you claim for it.” Gi. H. WARD, Indiana—" You, 
rm. 4. “Fewer” applies to number, | )j.ce of the Empress Josephine, wife of | accepted by the Government party. 2 Iron is fine.” MRS, CAROLINE KOTZ—* You: 
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«lt, Why do we add “es” to “berry, and only | Way. & (a) A band of armed and ministration, against the rapid sale of | thusiastie over what it does and economy in its use,” 
fi sturkey,? in forming the plural of these | masked men who, during the enmity of public lands, because it drew men west- ; NOT SOLD IN STORES 
plurals in or sche the — rail rule for forimi the Farmers’ Protective Association to | ward, and raised the price of labor in the An ideal invention for every home. No carrying coal 
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ear? + Diagram and analyze: He heard his | the Sobacco Trust, made night raids Baste rm States. hey were opposed by LASTS FOR eA Airvane Boe pect een 
Sit “rile $ ve © singing inthe villave choir.— | against those who sold tobacco to the Thomas H. Benton of Missouri and Rob- age Lapel: en heat or Jess heat, simply turn kno! 
Subscriber, Indiana Co.. Pa § ai ; er a a ere ee eg eae ‘oroling. ¢ . then it is self regulating, requires no more attention. 
1 l r 1a: ae ’ P | jrust. (b-d) Names given } eSper tively ert T. Hay ne of North Carolina, and led Nothing to get out of order. Priee Bowe Bent gle . 
firs! n adding ‘‘es’’ to ‘‘berry,’? we | to the radical and conservative wings of } to the famous Webster-Hayne debate (in } address. Send no moucy. Write todny for our 
* sg Ning the “‘y’’ to “i,” according | the Democratic party in the State of | January, 1830) on the nature of the | O-day offer, full description, catalogue free, 
a 1@ rule * forming ) val of | New York i4 ‘2+ the former were } sti i 
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by the pupils. 


schools throughout the country. 


An 
ey 
COUPON >. 


GENTLEMEN: 


sent to you in full payment of J 
The 100 Volume Instructor >. te» 
School Library, the transportation a CS 
charges on which will be prepaid, Ne cy 


*Adventures of a Brownie (2) 

*Adventures of a Little Waterdrop 

*Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) 

*Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder- 
land (4) 

*Alice’s Further Adventures in Won 
derland (4) 

*Boone, Daniel, Story of (4) 

*Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) 

*Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) 

*Child of Urbino (5) 

*Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 

*Coal, Story of (4) 

*Columbus, Story of (3) 

*Cotter’s Saturday Night (8) 

*Cotton, Story of (4) 

*Courtship of Miles Standish (7) 

*Deserted ‘Village, The (8) 

*Dog of Flanders, A (5) 

*Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) 

*Enoch Arden (8) 

*Evangeline (7) 

*Eyes and No Eyes and the Three 
Giants (4) 

*Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 

*Famous Early Americans (3) 

*First Term Primer (1) 

*Flag, Story of the (5) 

*Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) 


The numbers before the titles refer to the Instructor Literature Series from which the books are taken, 
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132 
165 
109 
151 
211 
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208 
160 

56 

29 
199 

37 

95 
192 
182 
147 
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31 
172 

12 
177 
29 
237 
128 


The Instructor Literature Series is endorsed 


*Four Great Musicians (6) 
*Franklin, Story of (3) 

*Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) 
*Gifts of the Forest (6) 

*Gold Bug, The (8) 

*Golden Fleece, The (6) 

*Golden Touch, The (5) 

*Goody Two Shoes (3) 

*Great Stone Face, The (7) 
*Greek Myths (3) 

*Heroes from King Arthur (5) 
*Heroes of Asgard (5) 

*Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
*Indian Children Tales (4) 
*Indian Myths (1) 

*Jackanapes (5) 

*Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
*Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 
*Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 

*Joan of Arc, Story of (4) 

*King Arthur, Story of (7) 

*King of the Golden River (5) 
*Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) 
*Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) 
*Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 
*Legends of the Rhineland (3) 
*Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
*Life in Colonial Days (5) 
*Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 


Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully 


We will send to any teacher, on request, and without any expense whatever 


ward to you, transportation charges prepaid, the 100 volume In- 


structor School Library described above, 


Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly 
to your pupils and tell them that they can help you to 
secure this valuable little library of intéresting and in- 
by merely selling the 100 
buttons. You will be surprised at the eagerness 
with which they will undertake the work, and 
before you realize it, the necessary money will 
be in your hands, 

Everyone in the community will want to 
be indentified with this most commendable 
school enterprise and no one will hesitate 
to pay the small amount necessary to 
procure the button which will asso- 

ciate them with the movement. 
If your school is in a rural district 
where it might be impossible to sell the 
required number of buttons and if you 


structive books 
%, 


7% 


% 


Please serid me by ~ % 
return mail the 100 % 
Library Buttons to be ‘ % 
sold by my pupils at Ten \. “@ 
Cents Each aud the proceeds % 


a 


There are.......... pupils in my school, 


Pee eee es eee e ween 


100 ‘Library Buttons” on which is printed ‘*For Our School Library.” 
‘These are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them at ten cents each to their parents and friends, 

Send the proceeds ($10.00) to us and we will immediately for- 


The Instructor School Library No. t 


100 Volumes in Limp Cloth--$10.00 


SET of one hundred books, selected from the Instructor Literature Series, bound in limp 
cloth, and put up in substantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, «as 
shown in illustration. ‘The library is accompanied by a record book (64 pages with limp 

cloth covers) to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of books drawn and returned 
In this book there is a separate page for the name of each pupil thereby enabling 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books each one has read and to make suggestions 
for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. 
record will enable the teacher to inspire those who are backward in this line by comparing their 
record with others and in some cases to apply needed restraint to the few who are prone to read 
too hastily andin a merely superficial manner. 
This unique little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form 
ever offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. 
ntarly 300 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as _ the 
titles best adapted to general reading by pupils. 
by State, County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of 
You can place these books in your schools with ab- 
solute assurance that you are not only securing the best from this series but the best 
obtainable at a moderate price, 
It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read 
several small books than one large one ; that through reading these small books the habit Lee 
of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated ; that by devoting 
such time as is available to reading these small books a much wider range of information 
will be obtained than by devoting the same time to reading large books. 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising The Instructor School Library No. 1. 


Many times, also, this individual 


These books, selected from the 
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Popularity and Helpfulness 


Wherever children have had access to these books they have eagerly read title 
after title, easily reading two or three volumes a week and thereby gaining much 
information regarding several subjects. These little books are concise, rich in infor- 
mation, entertaining, and many of them fascinating. 

An examination of the list of titles will at once convince you of the great 
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The above is a _repro- 
duction of the Library 
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variety of matter supplied. 








are interested in securing the Li- 











brary we shall be pleased to sug- 
gest other ways and means by 
which youcan raise the neces- 


sary funds. Do not hesi- 
tate to write us. 
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Later came ‘Shadow Time”’ 





| Let Your Pupils Get This Library For Your School 


It will be noticed that while there is a reasou- 
able amount of merely pastime reading the greater part is informational. 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally 
as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one in which it is 
assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and 
fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. **The Story of 
Time,” assigned to the 6th grade, is as well suited to 5th, 7th and 8th 
grades; and this title as wellas many others could be read with interest 
and profit by high school pupils and even the teachers. 
pages, briefly yet interestingly, how time has been reckoned for centuries~ 
from the period when the Sun alone was relied upon, when noon was the 
“sixth hour” and no attempt made to closely reckon time at night. Finally 
by long and careful study the Egyptians began “‘telling time’’ by the Stars 
as well as by the Sun and then came the 24 hours of our present day. 
in which the Sun-dial is used; 
**Water-clocks,” ‘‘Candles,”’ ‘Bells’? and ‘Sand Glasses,” and finally Clocks and 
Watches, The closing chapters treat of “Standard Time” and ‘The Calendar.’ 
This is a most interesting title, fascinating to the last line, and brimful of informa- 
tion, and yet no more so than other titles of an informational nature. A 
read **The Story of Time”’ without wanting to read other titles and the habit will 
quickly be acquired and the books read as no others in your library ever have been. 

You will surely want this Library for your school and your pupils will be eaget 
to help secure it. Give them the opportunity by signing and returning to us at 
once the coupon which appears in the corner of this advertisement. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


AND 


| HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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5 *Lincoln, Story of (4) 230 *Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
164 *Little Brown Baby (3) 126 *Rime of the Ancient Mariner (8) 
79 *Little New England Viking, A (1) | 11 *Rip Van Winkle (6) 
36 *Little Red Riding Hood (2) | 212 *Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
166 *Louise of the Rhine (3) | 67 *Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 
248 *Makers of European History (4) | 93 *Silk, Story of (5) 
149 *Man Without a Country, The (7) | 286 *Slavery, Story of (6) 
106 *Mexico, Story of (5) 146 *Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
25 *Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) (3) 
104 *Mother Goose Reader (1) 15 *Snowbound (7) 
188 *Napoleon, Story of (6) 189 *Stories of Heroism (6) 
48 *Nature Myths (3) 283 *Stories of Time (5) 
184 *Nurnberg Stove, The (5) 181 *Stories of the Stars (4) 
116 *Old English Heroes (6) 242 *Story of the Aeneid (7) 
231 *Oregon Trail, The (7) 284 *Story of Little Nell (6) 
227 *Our Animal Friends (3) 241 *Story of the Iliad (7) 
285 *Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) 30 *Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
32 *Patriotic Stories (1) 216 *Tales from Shakespeare (7) 
136 *Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 173 *Tara of the Tents (4) 
139 *Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) 119 *Thanatopsis (6) 
122 pn xs god of Hamelin, The (6) 247 *The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
21 *Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 24 *Three , ; 
233 *Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) 171 *Tolmi i ra 
234 ,*Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) Bison ' dei 
235 *Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 18 “Vision of Sir Launfal (8) 
236 *Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) 4 *Washington, Story of (3) 
46 *Puss in Boots and Cinderella (5) 216 “What I Saw in Japan (6) 
22 *Rab and His Friends (6) 224 *William Tell, Story of (6) we 
50 *Reynard the Fox (3) 419 *Wings and Stings (2) _ 
The numbers following the tithes indicate the grading, Riles 
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hacking 


for cold in head, sore throat, 
cough, sneezing, dry nose catarrh, 
bronchitis, an. deafness, earache, 


headache and inflammations, 


FREE 


and correct 
of pupils in 


Send us your name 
address and the number 
your sc thool and we will send you a 
Free Sample for each pupil and a 25 
cent tube for your own use and a set 

of our pretty blotters, ALL FREE. 

This offer is good only once. 

KONDON WANUFACTURING CO., | 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

















—_—_— 
Cards For Handcoloring 
Hundrees of new desigus in Easter and Birthday 
(ards and Folders, Dainty cards for all occasions. 
Dinner and T: uly Cards, ' he lusive Novelties for 


rifts at all prices. Sen . haa! hogs iNustr ated Cata- 
logne ‘Pleasant Pa High class 
Rugraving. LITTLE “ART. MSHOP: 4417 F ST., 


Washington, D.C 















pand address on post 
x boxes MENT 





After you distrily ~~ 8 
gold signet bracel 
U. 8, SUPPLY C¢ IMPANY, 





apt. 733 











ANNOUNCEMENTS $650) 
or INVITATIONS = 


100 calling 


onrequest, 


Wedding 9 


Two Enve 4 8 for each. 
cards, 50c, Printed and ensra 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY C0. Box A, Painesville, Qhio 


Express paid. 
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An Easy Matter 


The Greenfield Art Assn. at 
place of our greatest poet James Whitcomb 
Riley has made it such an easy matter 
that your own school can now procure the 
“Famous Riley Art Treasures’? withoul 
cost, Youcan not afford to overlook their 
hovel plan on page 14 of this magazine. 
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Nothing Down—Free Trial 
Less than Agents’ Prices. 
Shipped on approval. i } 
wantto keep it, send ue 
Ke t is wor 
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PROVIDENCE, 


Granulated Eyelids, 
Eyes inflamed by expo- 
sure to Sun, Dustand Wind 
E quickly relieved by Murine 
yes Eye Remedy. No Smairting, 
just Eye Comfort. At 
Your Druggist’s Sic per Bottle, Murine Eye 
inTubes 25c. For Book oftheEyeFreeask 
Tuggists or Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Learning Through Play 


By Peter W. Dykema 


*‘Oh what can we do.today? We are 
tired of lessons, our playthings are 
broken, we have read all of our story 
books two or three times, there is noth- 
ing to go and see, and we don’t know 
what to do!’’ 

Have you ever heard 
that,—mothers, fathers, 

lave you, in the home, 


anything like 
and teachers? 
in the school, 


| on the playground, at a picnic or in the 


many other places where children are, 
been at a loss for an answer? 

It is for such occasions and for many 
others when children are to be taught so 
(hat they will be radiantly happy and 
deeply impressed, that the dramatic 
method of teaching, lately acclaimed as 
an old method newly introduced, is 
intended. 


Consider a typical example. Have you 


ever in school heard anything like this? 





**Jonnny, bound Alaska for us.’ 

‘“‘Mary, what bodies of water would 
you pass through before reaching Alaska 
if you were to start from New York?’’ 

‘Peter, tell us something about the 
Eskimos, the kind of food they eat, 
theiv manner of dress, etc.”’ 

Did this sort of thing make Alaska an 
interesting, not to say a helpful, subject, 
or was it rather a very remote and rather 
unpleasant memory to you? Now sup- 
posing the teacher had said: ‘‘This 
morning the whole class is going to help 


Johnny and Peter get ready for a trip 
to Alaska. They are going to be ex- 
plorers and must have food, clothing, 


and a complete outfit for this long jour- 
ney. Now what will they need?’’ 

Then the offered 
They told what 


class 
r 


suggestions. | 
kind of provisions and} 


the smallest space, and if the teacher 
wanted to get in her arithmetic lesson 
in this connection, they made an esti- 
mate as to the amount and kind of pro- 
visions, the distance of the journey, etc. 
When everything had been made ready, 
Peter and Johnny embarked in their im- 
aginary craft or, if the fun was to reach 





its height, a soap box was made to do) 


duty for the good ship. As they pro- 
ceeded from New York, they told what 
things they were seeing on their route, 
how they passed through the Panama 
Canal, what kind of fish and birds they 
saw, how as they gradually went north 
the climate changed, ete. Arrived in 
Alaska, they made use of all their read- 
ing and general knowledge to describe 
in a vivid way the people, their method 
of living, points of interest, exciting ad- 
ventures, and the like. . 
Think what a fascinating experience 
this would be for a child of eight or ten! 
It would not mean merely fun, but it 
would mean that Alaska had become 
something tangible, something real, a 
place of great interest which the child 
would be anxious to read and know 
something about. Apply this idea ina 
little different manner to reading classes 
in the school, dramatic incidents in his- 
tory, in civics, even in mathematics, and 
many other subjects and it is not hard 
to see that many topics which have here- 
tofore had little interest for the children 
would become alive with possibilities. 
This idea can be applied, not only in 
the schoolroom, but in the home. Every 





magazine article, every story, contains 
a play and hence a possibility for enjoy- 
ment and instruction if children are 


clothing to take, how to pack them in| given a little help. 


Home Classes in Farming and Domestic Science 


A plan whereby ten or more farmers | 
far m women can form home eclasses in 
irriculture or domestie science and re- 
ceive the textbooks, lectures, lantern 
slides, laboratory and cooking equipment 
necessary to conduct them has been de- 
vised by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with Agri- 


or 


| cultural Colleges of certain states. 


| making, 


The object of the plan is to make ac- 
essible at home, to men and women who 





have not the time or means to attend the | 


regular courses at the college, 
short courses in 
management specially adapted 
districts. These courses, which will con- 
of fifteen to twenty lectures, and 
will consume five or more weeks, can be 
arranged to suit the spare time and con- 
venience of each group of people. 

The courses to be offered at first are 
poultry-rai ising, fruit-growing, soils, 
cheese-manufacturing, dairying, butter- 
and farm-hookkeeping; and for 


to 


sist 





| the women especially, courses in the prep- 


| plete 


cooking and use of vegetable 
eal foods. The Department will 
supply lectures and Jantern slides cover- 
ing these subjects, and the states which 
have agreed to cooperate in the plan will 
lend to each group laboratory and cook- 
ing apparatus valued at one hundred dol- 
lars and a reference library. The text- 
books and 
that each group can safely appoint 
iis members .as study leader 
direct the work of the course. 

When a group has decided to take up 
the the state which cooperates 
sends an agent with the Department’s 
representative to organize a sample class 
and assist the leader, whom they elect, in 


aration 
and cel 


one of 


work, 


agriculture and home|} 
their} 


to | 


laying out the work and in showing him 
the best methods of procedure. The} 
classes meet commonly at the most con- 
venient farmhouse. During the morning | 
hours textbook wo1 is done. In the 
| afternoon laboratory work is conducted, 


practical | 





lectures will be made so com- | 


and the women who have elected to take 
the domestic science courses have prac- 
tical lessons in cooking. 

As soon as a class is established, the 
State organizer withdraws to start a 
class in some other district. The work 
thereafter is left in charge of the leader, 
who receives assistance by mail from 
the college or the Department in carry- 
ing on the work. 

As there is no regularly paid instruct- 
or, classes can be carried on all over 
state as rapidly as the college organizer 





the | 


can visit the groups, and as quickly as | 


the laboratory sets supplied by the col- 
lege become available. The local leader 
will preside during the reading of the 
lectures and references, for which full 
texts and lantern slides are supplied by 
the Department. He will also be respon- 
sible for the laboratory equipment. 
Every one who completes the course will 
receive a certificate from the State 
College. 


Not all of the states have yet agreed 
to cooperate in this plan. Last winter 
experiments along these lines were 


carried out successfully in Pennsylvania, 
and this has stimulated an interest in 
the method in other states. In one of 
the Pennsylvania classes more men ap- 
plied than could be accommodated, and 
all of the twenty men and fifteen women 
who began the course completed it. 
Pennsylvania is now arranging for more 
classes, while Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Vermont and Florida expect to take up 
the work. Other states such as Maine, 
New York, New 
have signified their willingness to co- 
operate, 





Half a century ago a woman practicing 
medicine was almost unheard of, and was 
considered unwomanly. 
between six and seven thousand women 
practicing medicine and = surgery in 


| America aione. 





“| Cash Fer Your Time. 


Wherever you find a school teacher se now a subscriber you will be 


Plans. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
id to take subscriptions for 
ormal Instructor-Primary 


almost sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
| recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 


published 
subscribing 
terms, subscription blanks, ete. 


A copy of Poems Worth Knowing is given free to each person 
and this is of great assistance in securing subscriptions. 


Ask for 


Jersey, and Delaware | 


To-day there are | 
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GIVEN TO YOU 










AS EXTRA 
VALUE 





ROCKER 
No. 650— 
Given with 
a $10 pur- 
chase o 
Products. 
U pheis- 
tered in 
genuine 
leather. 


We 
$10 purchase of 
soups, toilet preparations and other 
household supplies of your selection (ehoic- 


his comfortable. Rocker 
| would cost you $8 or $10 at a store. 
give it to you with a 
foods, 


est quality, fresh, pure) direct from:us, the 
manufacturers. If you don't need a chair 
there are hundreds of other furnishings you 
can get the same way. Goods sent on 00 
days’ free trial then pay if pleased. 


LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


saves you their entire store-cost—they are 
the bonus you gain by dealing direct with a 
manufacturer who regularly supplies the 
needs of over two million homes. 


SPRING 
CATALOG 
FREE 


It deseribes our 
offers in full— 
shows how you 
can furnish your 
home or clothe 
yourself without 
acent of cost! 
Send Coupon to- 
day or write a 
1 mention- 
@ this maga- 

ai oe. 


Send Thist 
Coupon | 


i Larkia Co, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, PEORIA 
Send me postpaid, your new Spring 
Catalog No, 38 
3 NCCC Dern De ae 
G. P. 268 
wn oe ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
Dress Goods 


Sell and Hosiery 


Big ‘Textile Mills want ambitious 
men and women everywhiere to 
show latest dress fabrics and hos- 
fery. 400 patterns. Easy sales, Values 
beat stores. Earn Big Money. Allor 
spare time. Complete sample outfit 
starts you. Call at our mills, or write 


Steadfast Mills, Depl.33 Cohoes,N.¥ 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL. 


FREE 10.0 


omer (/ shee ploteredel ize 2 aby 
i or or Daylight ht Camera and co ew ny es 
plates, chemicals, ete., with full inst rix 
a tions, Just send your name ane A address, #6 
Bl send 24 pkgs Gold Bye Neodles. Mell for 100 ench 
Whe mn onté teense the | 
Guaranteed, 
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giving Thimble free. 
my and this big premium is yours. 


Globe Co., Dept. A-420, Greenville, Pa, 
. 








Your Bunion. Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57,52 others in the last, 
eix months. I claim to have tho only enecessful 
cure for bunions ever made and TE want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREK, entirely at my 
expense. I don't care how many ¢0-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever trie! without success 
I don’t care how disgusted you fcel with them all— 
ou have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
inte confidence in it that I am ging to send 

























you a treatment absolnicly FFE . It isa 
wonderful yet simple home Coastengat which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity. disappears—nll this while you are wearing 
tighter hoes thanever. I know it willdoall thie 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREER, 
at my expense, becnuse | know 
ou will then tell all your 
Friends about it just as those 
532 others are doing now. 
Writo now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 
ent will besent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 


My 
"tml 





—<- 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older 
than you are, it is because you are not doing 
what you shouldtohelp »nature, My exercisesin 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what ny exercises for the body 
have done forthe health and figures of 60,000 
women. Results areguick and marvelous, In 
six or ten minutes aday you cando more with the se 
exercises at homethan MASKALO »willuccomplish in 
anhouraday ina beauty parlor,” —Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including 
ulso the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 

Tired tyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under fyes Sagging Facial Muscles 


Tender, Inflamed feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
come, The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hale made glossy,more abundant, the 
eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
hundssmooth, Our pupils look ten years younger 
after our course, Write for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 











How to 


Dry Clean 
Your White Gloves 



































fe ga only» godchennly. Place 
oves ina flat dish c containing a so- 
foson of Putnam Dry-Cleaner and 
gasoline. Brush gloves with a stiff 
brush or whisk broom. Rinse in clear gasoline. loves 
can be cleaned almost the last minute before wearing and 
made to look like new. Easy as washing your hands, 

Putnam Dry-Cleaner can be used in a hundred 
other safe, simple and sensible cleaning ways—for laces, 
curtains, dress goods, silks, ribbons, neckties, embroidery, 
furs, etc, Allcan be cleaned j just as wellas the professional 
does it at one-eighth the cost. 

Your Druggist caries Putnam Dry-Cleaner— 
25c and 50c bottles. [fhe can't supply you, write us— 
we will send bottle, postpaid, for 

FREE booklet, ‘Secret of Dry Cleaning’ — 

also blotters, calendar or fan on request. 
MONROE DRUG Co., DEPT. P, QUINCY, ILL. 
Makers of Putnam Fadceless Dyes, 








Be a Salesman 
Trained Salesmen get big pay. We 
teach you at home and secure a 
position for you, Write for illus- 
trated catalog and testimonials of 
others who have succeeded through 
our training. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

500 Brown Building, Peoria, Ill. 









EARN 


$100 T0 $500 


MONTHLY fy 





A BEAUTY BATH FREE, 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm [in 
every locality, will send trial package absolutely free to 
any one who has never used it, You don’t know the 
realluxury ofa bath till you've tried this wonderful 
preparation, Makes you feel good allover, Beautities 
theskin, Softensand whitens it. An oriental beauty 

secret, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free package ; also Free Beauty Book, Address 
ROVAL BA LM CO., Box M., Little Falls,N.Y.- 


PHOTOS WITHOUT 
A CAMERA 


Marvelous Resulls, Makes pic- 
tures instantaneously. Never be- 
fore considered possible. Enter- 
Trial satisties or money back, Send 
A, nough for 32 sok tures, 

HARIS COMPANY, 

Desk 6, New York. 











tains friends, 
10c for sample p 


Long Beach | Bi ide. oy 














WOvING Pocreae MACHINE FREE 


With four complete reels. Three 
special process films showing beau- 
tiful pd seer pictures, 250 other 





if 's — FREE for selling our 

ae | fo sell. 3 pecan 1 =s see. wid with 

(ame 

ae WE TRUST: fou 

so # When sold return us $1.20 and re- 

-“a ceive premium ed to select 
‘from our premium book. 


Keystone Novelty Co., Box 252 Greenville, Pa, 








NEW GRAPHIC - RE- 
Free Prospectus ti:r Watt Maps 
A Series You Should Know About 
cL IP THE cou PON NOW 
A.J. 'NYSTROM. 6 CO., 623-629 S. Wabash ‘Ave, ‘Chicago. 
Send me free Prospectus of the new Graphic. Relief 
Wall Maps as advertised in the Normal Justructor. 


Name 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ 





Enjoyment 











KNOWS IT ALL 
Briggs—Rogers claims to be an agnos- 
tic, doesn’t he? Griggs—Only as to re- 





ligion. As to everything else, he knows 
it all. 
IN GOOD COMPANY 
Her Father—I judge a man, sir, by 


the company he keeps. Suitor—Then 
| I’m all right, for I’ve been keeping com- 
| pany with your daughter for over two 
years. 

ZOOLOGICAL 
the hippopotamus,’’ said 
“The hippopotamus, ’’ an- 
‘“‘is a very beauti- 
It is raised 


**Describe 
the teacher. 
swered the little girl, 
ful animal, but is not useful. 
only in circuses. ”’ 

LOOK NATURAL 

Photographer—Now, then, Mr. Cross- 


‘er, if you please, look pleasant for a 
/ moment. That's it. A moment longer, 
—there! You may now resume your 


natural expression. 
STUDIED TO DEATH 
**Now boys,’’ queried the teacher, 
‘‘who can tell me anything about the 
dead languages?’ “They are languages 


hard,’’ answered the boy at the foot of 
the class. 
BREAKING IT GENTLY 

‘*T hev come to tell yez, Mrs. Malone, 
that yer husband met with an accident. ’’ 
‘*An’ what is it, now?’’ wailed Mrs. Ma- 
lone. ‘‘He was overcome by the heat, 
mum.’* ‘‘Overcome by the heat, was 
he? An’ how did it happen?”’ “He fell 
into the furnace over at the foundry, 
mum.’’ 

THEY FEARED THE WORST 


IF. Peter Dunne, ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ once 
told a story about the evening paper in 
which he first made his appearance,—an 
ill-fated sheet which the gods loved. 
One day, just before the end, a funeral 
passed the office with a band playing the 
Dead March from ‘‘Saul.’’ The editor 
and Mr. Dunne watched it with emotion 
and fear. ‘‘Can it be,’’ they whispered, 
‘four subscriber? 


9? 
HIT THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 
r ‘What, ”’ asked the Sunday school 
| teacher, ‘‘is meant by bearing false wit 
ness against one’s : bad 


” 





neighbor? 

‘*It’s telling falsehoods about them,’’ 
said one small maid. 

“Partly right and partly wrong, 
the teacher. 

“IT know,’’ said another little girl, 
holding her hand high in the air. ‘‘It’s 
when nobody did anything and somebody 
went and told about it.’’ 


DOCTORS CHEAPER THAN LIVERYMEN 


A farmer rushed up to the home of a 
village doctor one night and besought 
him to come at once to his home, located 
six miles away. The night was dark and 
stormy and the roads were bad. The 
doctor hitched up his horse and drove 
furiously to the farmer’s home. Upon 
their arrival the farmer said, ‘‘How 
much is your fee, Doctor?’’ ‘‘Two dol- 
lars,’’ said thedoctor. ‘‘Here youare,’’ 
said the farmer, ‘handing over the money. 
‘*The blamed liveryman wanted four 
dollars to drive me home.’’ 

HE COULD SYMPATHIZE 

One day Benjamin Disraeli, the noted 
English statesman, found a tenant eat- 
ing dinner by the roadside, although his 

ouse was close by. ‘‘Well, Henry,’’ 
asked the kindly landowner, ‘‘why are 
you eating out here?’’ ‘‘Oh, sir,’’ stam- 
mered the tenant, embarrassed, ‘‘I can’t 
eat. inside..because—because the stove 
smokes so much. And’’—‘‘Well, that’s 
too bad,’’ said Disraeli. ‘‘I will see 
what the trouble is.’’ Before the tenant 
could speak, Disraeli hastened to the 
house, but scarcely had he opened the 
door when a woman’s shrill voice piped 
out, ‘*‘You take yourself right out: of 
here, you lazy good-for-nothing!’’ The 
statesman returned; he put his hand on 
the man’s shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Cheer up, 
Henry, my boy! y stove at home 
_ sometimes smokes, too.’’ 


”? 


said 











that were killed by being studied too |, 


‘around the room, not for the purpose of 





THE GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION 

Teacher—Johnny, what is a skeleton? 
Johnny—Please, ma’m, it’s aman with 
his insides out, and his outsides off. 

ONE OF THE FAMILY 

Long—They say that Dame Fortune 
knocks once at every man’s door. Short 
—It was her daughter Mis-Fortune who 
called upon me. 

BLOCKHEAD 


Sapleigh—The barber wanted to singe 
my. hair, but I said no. Smart— Your 
caution was commendable. He might 


have started a wood fire.. 
TOO PERSONAL 
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BUY 
DIRECT. 
THE SAVING IS YOURS 

Let as tell you all about our Big Offer on high 

guaranteed Pianos and Player Pianos (33 
note) shipped direct from 

. FACTORY TO YOU 

Our Handsome new Art Catalog describes our 
beautiful Sweet-toned pianos in detail and gives 
full information about our 


FIVE WEEKS TRIAL OFFER 


If satisfied after the trialand you decide to keep 
the Pieno or Player Piano we give Special easy 
terms that will suit you—Bed Rock prices—cash or 
your own time to pay—once a year, six months, 

hree months or regular mon nts—as 
you prefer, 


WE PAY ALL THE FREIGHT } 


Every piano guaranteed for 25 years. Thig in- | 
gures complete and lasting satisfaction and pro- 
tection, 















Celestine—And has Mr. Pryor’s church 
such a small congregation? Hilda—Yes, 
indeed. Every time he says ‘‘ Dearly 
Beloved’’ you feel as if you had received 
a proposal. 

MIGHT HAVE KNOWN IT 

“Sir, your daughter has promised to 
become my wife.’’ ‘‘Well, don’t come 
to me for sympathy, you might know | 
something would happen to you, hanging 
around here five nights a week.”’ 

TOO MUCH RECALL 

Mike—Do yez believe in the recall of 
judges, Pat? Pat—That I do not. The 
last time I was up before his honor he 
sez: *‘I recall that face. Sixty days.”’ I 
am agin the recall of judges. 


A ‘‘PLACE OF LEARNING’’ 

Sydney Smith, once being asked why 
a certain college was called a place of 
learning, replied that, although a great 
many had been there to get learning, no 
one had ever taken learning away: hence 
it was quite appropriately named. 


CHANGED HIS ROUTE 


A manufacturer was dictating a letter 
to his stenographer. ‘‘Tell Mr. So-and- 
So,’’ he ordered, “that I will meet him 
in Schenectady.’’ ‘‘How do you spell 
Schenectady?’’ asked the stenographer. | 
**S- Se—er—er—er. ‘Tell him I’ll meet 
him in Albany.”’ 

ANOTHER SCHOOL FAD 


Johnny handed the following note from 
his mother to the teacher one morning: | 
*‘Dere teacher: You keep tellin’ my boy 
to brethe with his diafram. Maybe rich 
children has got diaframs, but how about 
when there father only makes $1.50 a 
day and has got five children to keep? 
First it’s one thing, then it’s another, 
and now it’s diaframs. That’s the worst 
yet.’ 

COULDN’T CHANGE THE WEATHER 

It was a bitter cold day, the snow was | 
deep and the sidewalks frozen hard. A | 
colored man bundled up ina moth-eaten | 
chinchilla coat stood shivering against a | 
building, trying to avoid the freezing | 
blasts. Just then another darky, dressed 
in thin threadbare clothes, and with no 
overcoat, came up outof a nearby barber 
shop and started up the street, whistling 
cheerily. Still whistling, he passed and 
glanced up at the darky in the big chin- 
chilla coat. The latter gave one wither- 
ing look at the passerby and yelled: 
‘Say, niggah, you can whistle as loud as | 
you please, but you can’t make me be- 
lieve it ain’t cold.”’ 


THE HONOR SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


Professor—Gentlemen, instead of the 
ordinary recitation this morning I will 
substitute a written examination. (Great 
excitement; two men near the door 
cut during the disturbance.) I am 
a great believer in the honor system, 
so I will not exercise any supervision 
over you. However, for convenience, I 
will have you sit two seats apart. Al- 
though I have implicit confidence in your 
honor, I will divide the class into two 
divisions and give each alternate row a 
different question. . You will please bring 
your notebooks to my desk and leave 
them there, lest they get in your way 
and interfere with your writing. While 
the examination goes on I. will stroll 








supervision, but -simply to benefit my 
liver. The examination will now begin. 





FREE Rolls and FREE Music Lessons ! 


Write today for catalog and compiete 4 informa- 
tion. A post card will do. 


SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
Establiche? 1859. Capita) and Surplas Over $1,000,000 00 
Dept. F, 2, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ISESVSCUSCS STS COCEUE USS eSB AAS eeReesse 








The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPHL MEG, & 

DUPLICATOR C0, 
N.Y. Cily 





42 Murray St., 





SALESMEN —<; KAN CUT, ENER- 

GETIC, BETWEEN 2 
AND35 YEARS OF AGE, OF iOOD EDUCATION 
AND APPEARANCE TO Sik LL PUBLICSC 
METHODS; THE THACHERS’ PROFESS 
BRARY; TO RURAL SCHOOL 'TKAC TERS. 
EK ONLY PUBLICATION OF THE KIND IN 








THOSE WHO WORK 8 HOURS A DAY 
RN FROM $50'TO 875 A WEEK REGULARLY, 
-UBLIC SCILOOL TEACHERS ARK NOT AFFEC- 


Lt 

TH 

PRINT. 

KA 

I 

ic D BY TILE BUSINESS DEPRESSION, REFER- 
1 





NCKS. APPLY TO SCHOOL ME THODS CO., 
04S. MICHIGAN AV., re JHLICAGO, ILL: 









SOLD or RED 
MANUFACTURERS? 
PRI allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 

ON ‘KX. Free Trial. Instalimesd 
J payments ii desired. Write forcatalog & 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 









Price 
pee vp pi “4 tol 
ES. 3 








This Bank is under the super- 

G/ vision of the United States 

O Treasury Department, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail” 


U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


(; POEMS WANTED ‘0, 1") 


()NGP You may write a big song hit! Ex 
Perience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteedif acceptable. Send us your verses 
or melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO,, Dept. 47, Washington, D.C 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., Seattle, 
ni > fo Dallas, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
urnis 








SCHOOL PRINTING OUTFITS 


Write for estimates and particulars. 





FLAGS AT FACTORY PRICE 


Get our big, illustrated — f flags, 
“banners, quecnnemn. etc. hee. Our 
prices lowest. We sell direct from 
toyou. No jobber'’s or dealer's profit. All 
OW, guaranteed or money refunded. Delivery 
Write today, Dean Flag Corterld’s 
FLINT ST. CINCINNATI, O 
factarers. 


JUST WHAT YOU 
ARE LOOKING FOR 


a “PRIMARY SONG BOOK,” with 
beautiful words; simple, easy, delightful 
melodies. Only 8 cts. Address, 
Brewer Publishing cones 
Box 18, 431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicag? 
Write for mn . Se 


Wedding i: 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1031 Geet oh ’ 


on 0s 
Mana 

















Invitations Announcements Elf 
100 in script lettering ing 
ing two sets 0 f envelopes, 9 




















